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PBEFACE. 


This Edition of King Hmry the Fifth is intended mainly for Students 
preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Local and similar Examinations. 

It consists of three sections, the first containing the necessary 
Introductory matter, with sketches of the characters, references to 
characteristics of the play, and other important points ; the second 
containing the text of the play with brief notes and paraphrases, followed 
by additional notes ; whilst the third section includes such additions as 
versification, grammatical explanations, classical allusions, etc., with a 
complete glossary of words. 

Section II. is intended for reading in class, and the arrangement of the 
text has been adopted with the view of enabling the pupil to obtain a clear 
insight into the meaning of difficult words and passages as he reads the 
play. This section will be found particularly serviceable for a class of 
young boys reading Shakespeare for the first time. The Editor’s 
experience is that, when the notes are entirely detached from the text, 
the average boy either reads the text and ignores the notes, or else 
devotes his attention exclusively to the notes, committing them to 
memory without any reference to the context. 

Extensive notes only mystify young pupils. Section II., with a 
slight selection Of the other sections, will be found sufficient 
for the Junior Examinations. Senior students can take the whole 
of the work. This edition is therefore adapted for both classes, Junior 
and Senior. 

Section III. has been arranged with the object of lightening teachers of 
the laborious task of collecting the necessary information for their pupils. 
Prom experience the Editor knows how heavy a task this has been in 
classes using ordinary editions of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The authorities consulted by Shakespeare are given fully (with 
annotations) in the Appendix. 

Examination Papers will be found at the end of the book. Pupils 
working these papers cannot fail to do well in examination. 

The favourable reception of this series of Shakespeare’s plays justifies 
the ilditor in believing that he has supplied a want which teachers have 
long felt. He would fatefully acknowledge the advice of teachers from 
whom he has received many valuable hints and suggestions, and would 
more particularly express his obligation to Mr. A. T. Pollard, Head Master 
of the City of London School, to whose experience the form and arrange' 
ment of the plays in this series are mainly due, 
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SOURCE OF THE PLAY. 

The Second Edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles, published in 

1587. 

It is probable that Shakespeare consulted no other authority, though 
from some passages in the play it has been argued that the dramatist 
had access to certain works. The principal of these are : — 

1. A Play entitled “ The Famous Victories of Senry tlie Fifth, 

containing the Honorable Battell of Agincourt,” printed in 
1598, but known to have been acted as early as 1588. 

Chief similarities to this old play are: — 

[a) The tennis-ball speech (I. ii.). 

(b) The courtship scene with Katharine (7. ii.). 

2. Lyly’s Euphues, from which Shakespeare is said to have taken 

the famous “Bee" simile (I. ii. 183-20-1). 

We may refer to the blender in Act I. ii. 77, where the text reads “also King 
Lewis tne Tenth.” There Shakespeare follows Holinshed, who is responsible 
for the error. Hall, a chronicler anterior to Holinshed, has “Lewis the Ninth” 
correctly. This somewhat trivial coincidence with Holinshed supports the 
opinion generally held that Holinshed was the only authority consulted by 
Shakespeare for historical facts. 

The comic characters are Shakespeare’s own invention. 

DATE WHEN THE PLAY WAS WRITTEN. 

We have two means of arriving at a probable date when any particular 
play was written. 

I. External Evidence. 

[a) Data of entry in the Eegister of the Stationers’ Company. 

{b) Is the Play included in the Polios or Quartos ? 

(c) Are there ah.y allusions to the Play by contemporaneous 
writers ? 

II. Internal Evidence. 

[a) Are there any allusions in the play to contemporaneous events ? 
{b) An examination of the language and metre of the play. 

Por the date of Heury V. we have the following evidence : — 

1. External. 

[a] Thera are two entries in the Eegister of the Stationers' 
Company. 

) Atignsti. 

Is you like yt, a book. Henry the ffifth, a book. Every man\ m j, 
in Ms humour, a book. t 

The Gommedie of Much Adoo about nothings, a book. i 

The year is not mentioned in the Eegister, but the previous entry 
is May, 1600, 

On the 14th August, 1600, among certain books entered to the name of 
Thomas Payyer is “ The history e of Henry V. with the battell of 
Agincourt," 
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EDITIONS OE THE PLAY. 


(b'j The play is not mentioned by Meres in his “Palladis Tamia ” 
(1598), in which he gives a list of Shakespeare’s plays already 
published at that date. 

2. Internal, 

(o) “ This wooden 0 " (I. Pro. 13), refers to the Globe Theatre, 
which was hnilt in 1599. 

{&) “ Tre?-« now the general of oiir gracious empress, 

As in good tune he may, from Ireland coming ” (V. Pro. 30-1). 

Eefers to the expedition of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, to Ireland. 
The time included in this expedition is from March 27th to September 
rStb, 1599. As the return of Essex is anticipated, not described, it is clear 
that the play must have been performed for the first time in the summer 
of 1599. 


EDITIONS OF THE PLAY. 


The play was first published in Quarto in 1600, which was reprinted in 
1C02 and 160S. 

It appears in the First Polio, 1623. 

Differences between the Quarto of 1600 and the Polio of 1623. 

(1) Quarto contains 1,623 lines ; the Polio 3,379. 

(2) Quarto omits : 

(a) All the prologues and the epilogue. 

(i) Act I., Be. i., i.e, the discussion between Canterbury and Ely on 
Henry’s character, and the bill to appropriate Church 
revenues. 

(ci Act III., Sc. i. Henry before Harfleur, 

(li) Act lY., Sc. ii. The French camp, 
fe) Many lines in different scenes. 
if) Certain characters. 


is the Quarto an abridgment of the Folio, or the Folio an 
enlargement of the Quarto ? 

We may note that — 

(.1) The extreme length of the play in the Polio Edition may have 
loi for stage purposes. 

reduction of the number of separate characters would 
facilitate representation ou the stage. 

Therefore we may assume that the Quarto was an abridgment 
for stage purposes. 


Was the abridgment made by Shakespeare ? 

to boSrf Clumsily executed that it is hard 

himself, and it is 

obtaine/ Quarto was in some way surreptitiously 

“P tiivs “I am inclined to believe— 

(A-f >fhf Henry ’V was shortened for stage purposes : 

troblbTtlTA ff carelessness and inconsistency, it is 

fei tS J author ; 

Oaartosfs?s!i?°f-? printed text of the 

Quartos IS a surreptitious and imperfect representation.” 




CHAEACTERISTIOS OE THE PLAY 


vu. 


THE UNITIES. 

The Unities are three in number, viz., Time, Place, and Action. 

Time. The time taken in the representation of the play must coincide 
with that of the action of the play. 

Place. No scene of the play must be so located that the dramatis personm 
shall be unable to visit it in the time allotted for the performance of 
the play. 

Action. All characters mast contribute to the action of the play, i,e. no 
unnecessary characters should be introduced. 

All scenes must contribute to the action of the play, i.e. no unneces- 
sary scenes should be introduced. 

The Tempest and The Comedy of Errors are examples of Shakes- 
perian plays in which all the unities are observed. 

ANACHRONISMS. 

An Anachronism = an error in dating. So when a writer assigns an 
event to a date to which ife cannot belong he is said to commit an 
anachronism. 

Instances in the Play — 

1. “ Pistol's cock is up ” (II. i. 55). The word “ Pistol,” as applied 

to firearms, is taken from Pistoja, in Plorence, where the 
weapon was invented in 1545. 

2. " Art thou Bedlam? ” (V. i. 20). Bethlehem, of which Bedlam is 

a contraction, was formerly a religious house in London. It 
was not till the suppression of the monasteries, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., that Bethlehem was converted into a lunatic 
asylum or madhouse. 

S. “ That shall go to Constantinople and take the Turk by the beard ? ” 
The Turks did not gain possession of Constantinople till 1453, 
thirty-one years after the death of Henry Y. 

4. “ ‘ Tis a good silling ’’(TV.viii. 62). The only coins of Henry Y. 
and YI., were: Silver — Id., |d., ^d. ; Gold — Noble, J Noble, 
J Noble. The Shilling was first coined in or about 1502 by 
Henry YII. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PLAY. 

King Henry the Fifth belongs to the period of Shakespeare’s "later 
History,”^ a period which includes also 1 and 2 Hermj IV. Shakespeare's 
six historical plays, King John, King Richard II., King Henry VI., King 
Henry IV., King Henry V., and King Richard III., together form a 
series of portraits which has been styled by Schlegel a “ mirror for king.s.” 
The most prominent characteristic of this series of historical plays is their 
national and political importance. “ For,” says Thomas 'Heywood in his 
" Apology for Actors ” (1612), “ the historical plays teach history to those 
who cannot read it in the chronicles, these plays are written with this 
aim, to teach subjects obedience, to represent the untimely ends of such 
as have moved insurrections, and the flourishing estate of such as prove 
themselves faithful and keep clear of traitorous stratagems.” 

In King Henry the Fifth Shakespeare has depicted his ideal king, the 
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perfect flower of cMvalry and piety, “the Star of England. Ihe play 
has been said to be 

1. A Magnificent Monologue and the King the Speaker 
of it. 

The whole play is designed to show the development of the ethical 
character of the king. There is no plot in the piece. The comic 
scenes are introduced merely to afiord variety and to divert the 
audience. The character of King Henry is a highly finished 
portrait of Shakespeare’s ideal king. The other characters serve 
little pnrpcsa except to set ofi by contrast the glory of the 
principal figure. 

2. A play of action. 

In the play of Henry V. wo . are concerned, not so much with 
what a man is, as in the tragedies, as with what he does. The 
hero himself is essentially a man of action ; as Dowden has said 
“ the central element of his character ’’ is a “ noble realisation of 
fact.” The course of action is rather plain and smooth, its 
elevating oliaracter lies in the greatness of the facts, in the 
subject more than in the form. Again Shakespeare has allowed 
no petty plots to interfere with the great object of his drama. 

Hence we find the play 

8. Singularly devoid of women characters, 

Queen Isabel speaking but few words and those only intended to 
show what Shakespeare elsewhere earnestly impresses upon his 
audience, the enormous amount of evil which always attends 
the rupture of peace between two great nations, whilst the intro- 
duction of the character of Princess Katharine serves merely to 
display Henry's honest, manly, plain and downright fashion of 
wooing, the homely courtship of a soldier and a man of action. 

Shakespeare, in order that he might describe as well as exhibit 
great actions, has in this play introduced 

4. The Chorus, Prologues and an Epilogue. 

The Prologue is a short piece in verse recited before a dramatic 
performance begins, or between the acts of a drama with the 
object of explaining the action of the play or narrating the 
events which are supposed to have taken place between the Acts. 
The woi^d Chorus properly signifies a dance. Among the ancient 
Greeks it denoted a number of persons who danced and sang 
choral odes at the festivals of Diouusos. Prom it arose the 
ancient Greek lyric drama. The Chorus in Henry Y., however, 
bears little resemblance to that of the ancient Greeks. It 
consists of a single person who, in Shakespeare’s time, used to 
advance at the third sounding or flourish of trumpets to 
announce that the play or the act was about to begin. He was 
attired alvmys in. black and wore upon his face an expression of 
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IX 


humility signifying the entire submission of the managers and 
aciors to the public will. In this play the Chorus 

(1) Apologises for imperfections of apparatus and scenery or 

for deficieuces of numbers; 

(2) Gives accounts of connecting events ; 

(3) Describes changes of scene and carries the imaginations of 

the audience over intervals of time ; 

(4) Describes actions unsuitable for dramatic treatment ; 

(5) Makes general or descriptive remarks upon persons, scenes 

or events. 

“In this play Shakespeare bade farewell in trumpet tones to the history of 
England. It was a fitting climax tu the great series of works which told of the 
sorrow and the glory of his country, embodying as it did the purest patriotism 
of the days of Elizabeth. "With Agincourt and a King Henry V. we can rest 
content, assured that all greatness and good are possible for a loyal people.”— 
Dowden. 

“ In respect of proper dramatic Interest and effect, this play is far inferior to 
King Henry IV. ; nor does it rank very high in the list of Shakespeare's 
achievements ; but in re.spect of wisdom and poetry and eloquence it is among 
his very best. The Choruses are replete with the finest lyrical inspiration; 
and I know nothing that surpasses them in vividness of imagery, or in 
potency to kindle and electrify the reader’s imaginative forces. "—Hudson. 

“Magnificent as the whole drama is, as a great national song of triumph 
there can bo no doubt that Shakespeare felt that in this play ho was dealing 
with a theme too narrow for his peculiar powers. His drama generally, was 
cast in an entirely different mould from that of the Greek tragedy. . . . 
The Henry V. constitutes an exception to the general rules upon which he 
worked. ‘High actons' are here described as well as exhibited and high 
passions in the Shakespearian sense of the term, scarcely make their 
appearance at all, Thera have been, and there may again be, periods of 
real danger when the national spirit shows itself drooping and languishing. 
It is under such circumstances that the heart-stirring power of such a play 
as Henry V. is to be tested.”— Knight. 

“ One great object of his historic plays was to make his countrymen more 
patriotic; to make Englishmen proud of being Englishmen."— Coleridge. 

"This series of plays is written with extraordinary animation of style. 
The humblest thoughts are perpetually adorned with delicate graces of 
expression. How beautiful and just is Henry’s apostrophe to sleep, and how 
exquisitely touching Exeter’s narration of the glorious death of the Duke of 
York at the battle of Agincourt! "—Scottowe. 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY. 

Hints for the Atudent. 

1. Study the Play. Go to Shakespeare himself in the first instauce. 

See -what he has to teach you about any character. 

2. Note any particular passages in the play descriptive of the person 

or disposition of the particular character. 

3. Examine situations, actions and motives for the actions. Try to 

ascertain what Shakespeare intended. 

4. Read what the great eritic.s have written. 

5. Make your own deductions and form your own opinion. 

Do not make the fatal error of committing to memory, without com- 
pletely understanding, any description, however accurate and critical. 
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THE CHAEAOTERS OP THE PLAY. 


Get to the root of the character and to the design of Shakespeare for 
vourseir. iino criticisms of others will be useful as assistance in guiding 
vour examination, but they cannot take the place of individual research. 
The sketches now given are based upon the above hints and follow the 
lines that the editor has adopted in his own course of teaching. 


HENRY THE FIFTH. 

What Shakespeare intended. 

In dramatising the history of King Henry V. Shakespeare’s intention 
was to present to his Elizabethan audience his own ideal of a king and a 
man. Having, moreover, presented in 1 and 2 Henry IV. an imperfect 
sketch of Prince Henry, the poet doubtless felt it his duty to the public to 
continue the story of the madcap prince and to trace his triumphant 
career as the conqueror of Agincourt, 

“If you be not too much cloyed with fat meat,” he says in the Epilogue to 
? Heyry IV., “our humble author will continue the story, with Sir John in it, 
and make you merry with fair Katharine of France : where, for anything I 
know, Falstafl shall" die of a sweat, unless already he be killed with your hard 
opinions." 

Of this play Dr, Dowden has said : — 

“ It was a fitting climax to the great series of works which told of the sorrow 
*n(l the glory of his country, embodying as it did the purest patriotism of the days 
of Elizabeth- tyith Agincourt and a King Henry V. we can rest content, assured 
that all greatness and good are possible for a loyal people. , . . And as the 
noblest glories of England are presented in this play, so it presents Shakespeare’s 
ideal of active, practical, heroic manhood. . . , Henry exhibits the utmost 
greatness which trie active nature can attain." 


His youth. 

In order to show that there was no miraculous conversion or incon- 
sistency in the change which came over Prince Henry upon his accession 
to the throne, it is necessary to refer briefly to his early career as 
depicted in Eichard 11. and in 1 and 2 Henry IF. 

" The surpassing union in this character of spirit and calmness,— of dignity 
and playfulness,— of an ever present energy and an almost melancholy abstrac- 
tion,— the conventional authority of the king, and the deep sympathy with the 
meanest about him of the man,— was the result of the most philosophical and 
consistent appreciation by the poet of the moral and intellectnai progress of 
his own Prince of Wales ’’ (Knight). 


1. His wildness. 

We first hear of the prince iu Eichard II. when his father Bolingbroke 
complains that — 


“ 'Tis full three months since I did see him last ; 

If any ■plague hang over us 'tis he," 

and Tends messengers to search for him in the London taverns where 


" he daily doth fregiient, with unrestrained loose companions." 

In 1 and 2 Henry IV. we see him in friendly association with thieves 
and rogues (Falstag amongst others), spending his time in ale-houses or 
in the haunts of vice, beating the watch, assaulting a judge, assisting at a 
robbery and joining in every form of youthful frolic. He himself makes 
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the toast: “ I ca7i ih-inlc with amj tmlcei- m his own language dtirmg 7 nu 
ye. His father, Henry IV., grieves tliat he can — 

“ See riot and dislmiour stain the hrow 
Of 7ny yowig Harry,” 

and mournfully contrasts him with young Percy, 

“ A son, who is the theme of honow’s toiigue,” 

2. His better nature. 

But there are indications even in these early days that the prince’s wild- 
ness is a recreation only, not a habit. In Richard II., his father thus 
speaks of him 

“ As dissolute as despe^-ate ; yet though both 
I see some spao'Jcs of better hope, which elder years * 

May happily brmg forth ; ” 

and in 1 and 2 He^iry IV. his wantonness and dissoluteness are more 
apparent than real. He is laughter-loving, merry, excitable, and gives 
way to a wild youthful love of liberty : but he is free from all suspicion of 
dishonour. When the robbery took place which he incautiously sanctioned 
by nis presence he paid back the money with advantage. He is grave 
enough in his father’s presence when, speaking of Percy, he promises that 
the time will coma, > ir b j . n 

“ That I shall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for 7ny indig^iities ; ” 

presence of danger, on the field of battle, his whole demeanour 
changes. His challenge of Percy to single combat was made in no 
vaunting spirit. Vernon remarks — 

“ I never m 7ny life 
Did hear a challenge wged more ^nodestly ; " 
and adds the prophetic words 

“ If he outlive the envy of this day 
llE^igland did never owe so siceet a hope, 

'J So 7nuch misconstrued in his ivanton^iess.” 

On the plains of Shrewsbury he more than redeemed his reputation. 
He, who had been reported to be waiting eagerly for his father’s death, 
saved that father’s life. He slew the rebel Hotspur, his former rival, and, 
in his modesty, gave to the unworthy PalstaH all the glory of the deed. 
Pinally the thought of his father’s sickness softens him, and the king, who 
during his life had never understood the real worth of his eldest son, dies 
in^ peaceful assurance of his loyalty and love. The reformation of the 
prince, who hitherto had been holding himself in reserve, and whose heart 
was ever sound, is fully accomplished in the spectacle of his father’s 
death-hed. 

3. References to Henry V’s. youth and reformation. 

Cant. “ The courses of his youth p7-omised it not. 

The breath 7io sooner left his father's body 
B7it that his wildness 7no7'tified in hmi, 

Seem'd to die too ; yea, at that z-ery inom&nt 
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Co 7 isideration, like an angel, came 

And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him. 

Leaving his body as a paradise, 

To envelope and contain celestial spirits. 

Whilst in. former days — 

His addiction was to courses rain, 

His companies unletter'd rude and shalloio, 
His hoitrs fill'd up with riots, hanguets, sports. 
Awl never noted in him any study. 

Any retirement, any seguestration 
From' open haunts and popularity. 

Ely. The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And icholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Ncighboui-’d by fniit of baser guality : 

And so the pr ince obscured his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness ; which, no doubt, 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night. 
Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty." 

French Ami). “ The prince our master 

Says that you savour too much of your youth, 

And bids you be advised there’s nought in France 
That can be with a nimble galliard icon ; 

-You cannot revel into dukedoms there," 


King Hen. “ And we understand him well, 

How he comes o’er tis with our wilder days. 

Not measuring ichat use we made of them. 

We never valued this poor seat of England ; 

And therefore living hence, did give ourself 
To barbarous license." 

When the Dauphin of Prance scornfully refers to King Henry as— 
“ 4 vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth," 

die Constable replies — 

“ 0 peace. Prince Dauphin I 
You are too much mistaken in this king ; 

And you shall find his vanit ies forespent 
Were but the outside of the Homan Brutus 
Covering discretion with a coat of folly." 

Ese. “ Be assured, you'll find a difference 

As ive his subjects have in wonder found, 

Between the promise of his greener days 
And these he masters now." 
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Henry’s personal appearance. 

King Henry V. on his accession to the throne, 

“ Is in the very May-morn of his youths 
Biyefor exploits and niujkty enterprises.” 

Of his own appearance he himself modestly declares that he was 
“created with a stubborn outside ” and “ with an aspect of iron” that his 
“face is not worth sun-burning” and that he “ never looks in Ms glass 
for love of anythmg he sees there,” and be draws comfort from the fact 
“ that old age, that ill layer up of beauty, can do no more spoil upon his 
face.” Though in his modesty he thus disparages himself we learn 
from other sources that hia complexion was bright, his eyes clear 
and brilliant, and the expression of his face such as to inspire the 
greatest confidence, and when roused, the greatest enthusiasm in his 
followers. After a weary night of watching, before the day of Agin- 
court he 

“ Freshly looks and over-bears attaint 
With cheerful semblance and sweet snajesty ; 

That every wretch, pining and pale before, 

'^'Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks” 

When prcvoked his eyes bore in them 

'•h The fatal balls of murdering basilisks.” 

He possessed a frame lank and muscular, “in strength and nimble- 
ness of bodie from bis youth few to him comparable," and Pistol 
describes him as being 

“ Of parents good, of fist most valiant.” 

His qualities as a general and a soldier. 

Henry V. is essentially a man of action. Although the Archbishop 
of Canterbury maintains that he excels as a scholar, a statesman, a 
politician, and a philosopher, yet it is as a leader of men and a 
soldier, “a name that in his thoughts becomes him best" that the poet 
most compels our admiration for him. 

1. He is ambitious. 

“ Either our history shall with full mouth 
Speak fully of our acts, or else our grave, 

Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless mouthy 
Not worshipp’d with a waxen epitaph.” 

“ No king of England^ if not king of France,” 

“ But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul ahvil’ 

2. He is brave. 

Although fully conscious of the danger in which, he and hiS 
army stand on the eve of Agincourt, yet 
“ Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded Mm.” 

Note especially his inspiriting speeches — 

(a) Before Harfleur (III. i.), 

(h) To Westmoreland who wished for more men (iV. hi.). 
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He is resolute and quick in action. 


Aifcer havinf? ouca satisiiecl himself as to the righteousness of 
his cause- iia determines to conquer Prance at all hazards, and 
never for a moment swerves from his purpose. 

“ Now ive are well nsolvcd : and hy God’s help^ 

And yours, the voMe sinews of our power, 

France being ours, we’ll bend it to oior awe, 

Or break it all to pieces.” 

The Constable of France warns the Dauphin, 

“ How ierrible in constant resolution ” 


the new king is. When he appears to boast he is in reality 
only expressing his fixed and unchangeable determination, 

“ My army hut a iveah and sickly guard ; 

Yet, God before, fell him we will come on, 

Tlmigh Fj-ance and such another neighbour 
Stand in our way.” 

He constantly surprises the enemy by the rapidity of his 
advance, and 


“ He iceighs time even to the utmost grain,” 

The French king says — 

“For England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf,” 

whilst Exeter compares his progress to a ‘'fierce tempest,” and 
warns the French that he is coming 


“ In thunder and in earthquake, like a Jove,” 
and begs to be speedily dismissed lest that the King 
“ Come hei-e himself and question our delay.” 

French nobles, “ expressly against the law of 
arms, killed the lackeys and the boys who had been left in 
camp at some distance from' the field of action, King TTenrv 
“contrarie to his accustomed gentleness,” at once ordered the 
slaughter of his prisoners, and so struck terror into the hearts 
of the remaining French who forthwith fled. 


He loves simplicity and hates unreality. 

Although his position required that he should oocasionallv 

Crfld vL \ received the French ambassadors or th'e 

ShS^’oldL “fy n that of the 

c i? w rlmn and uncoined constancy.” We 

have seen what his early life had been. On assumimr lit 

S Ldom 0^^^^ “‘“■Ml M 

of equality wifo the soldiers of the camp whom he ca^s 
hrotners, friends, and countrymen,” and he can still enter into 
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a jest or play a practical joke. He urges hi.s suit upon the 
French princess with characteristic simplicity and straight- 
forwardness. 

“ I speak to thee plain soldier ; if thou cansi love me for iliis 
take me ; if not, to say to thee that I shall die is true ; bzii 
for thy love, by the Lord, no ; yet I love thee too." 

When meditating upon his estate he enviously regards the 
condition and healthful occupation of the peasant, and shows 
the emptiness of ceremony, '‘thou idol ceremony the prerogative 
of kings, from which he constantly endeavoured to escape. 
(See the whole of the speech beginning “ Upon the King 1 ” 
IV. i. 249-301). 

At the end of his successful campaign, 

“ Being free from vainness and self -glorious pride," 
he forbids any public demonstration to be made in his 
honour, 

“ Giving full trophy, signal, and ostent 
‘ Quite fr07n himself to God." 

His piety. 

The king is truly and unaffectedly pious, “ the mirror of'all Christian 
kings," as says the Chorus, and “ a true lover of the holy church." He will 
not commence the war against France without the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s assurance that he may “ with fight and conscience make 
this claim," and what the Archbishop speaks must be “ in his conscience 
washed as pure as sin loith baptism." 

In condemning the traitors Cambridge, Scroop and Grey, he prays 
that God may quit them in His mercy and of His mercy give them 
patience to endure, and true repentance of all their offences. All his 
successes he ascribes to God; to God he commits himself before every 
undertaking. 

“ We doubt not of a fair and lucky war, 

Since God so graciously has brought to light 
This dangerous treason lurking in our way 
To hinder our beginnings." 

On the eve of the battle of Agincourt, when his soldiers are sick and his 
numbers diminished, he rephes to Gloucester, who hopes they will not 
be attacked thus unprepared, in these words — 

“ We are in God’s hand, brother, not in theirs." 

Before the battle, after visiting his soldiers’ lines, he offers up the 
prayer— 

■n 0 God of battles ! steel my soldiers’ hearts ; 

Possess them not with fear ; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. Not to-day, 0 Lord, 

0, not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown t ” 
and when the victory is gained, his first words are 

“ Praised be God and not our strength for it ” ,* 
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anti again, 

“0 Goi Thij arm was here; 

And not to tis but to Thy arm alone, 

Ascribo we all.” 

and later, 

“ Talcs- it God, fur it is none but Thine,''' 

and he orders death to be proclaimed against any who boasts of the 
victory, or who tahes that praise from God luliioh is His only.” “Non 
Nobis ’’ and “ Te Deuin ’’ are to be sung by the army and the 
“ The dead with charity enclosed in clay," 

His Humanity. 

King Henry conducts the war in no blood-thirsty spirit, but is fully 
alive to the terrible responsibilities of those who awake the “ sleeonno 
• sword of tear." He urges the governor of Harfleur to yield before death 
and destruction become inevitable. 

“ Take pity of your town and of your people," etc. (III. iii. 28-43). 

He was to a degree unusual in the middle ages, careful of the health of 
his own soldiers, being, as we learn from history, the first English 
coinmander-in-chief who made regular provision for the medical and 
surgical treatment of the wounded. His fiercest passion was roused by 
a deed of wanton cruelty and an infraction of the international law of 
warfare, the slaughter of the defenceless camp boys (IV, vii. 57-67) As 
for the atrocities which he himself ordered to be committed the 
slaughter of the prisoners and the killing of the wounded after the battle 
we must blame the age in which he lived rather than the man. Civilized 
warfare was then unknown, and such violent measures were in the 
feudal ages (and even in Shakespeare’s own time) frequently deemed 
necessary, _ He gives utterance to his own feelings when he says that 
when ‘ lenity and cruelty play for a hingdenn, the gentler gamester is the 
soonest winner." ^ w w 


His many-sidedness. 

things at all times, and possesses a wonderful power of 
ptmg himself to circumstances. His marvellous versatility is 
S^n^g ^ Archbishop of Canterbury in the speech 

“ Hear Mm but reason in divinity ” (I. i. 88-52), 

Comparison between Richard 11., Henry IV. and Henry V. 

Hrary\?ioTOd.“ subjects, Henry IV. feared, 

Ekhard H. is s^wy and fond of ceremony, Henry IV. uses eeremnrnr 

^atea unreality. ^ 

V. ™ S tog IT, . suc4s, Ren^ 
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In Henry IV. he has represented a king who won a crown hy caution 
and by boldness, and held it by his strong determination. But as there 
was nothing free or spontaneous in his character, he neither gained the 
love of his subjects nor knew repose of mind or rest himself. 

In Henry V. he has pouvtrayed his own favourite king and the 
favourite of the English nation, a practical man, combining strength of 
character with a joyous humour, justice with bravery, dignity with 
simplicity, piety with martial enthusiasm ; in a word, an ideal king in 
whom all the good national qualities are seen in their highest 
perfection. 

Contrast between French and English, between the Dauphin 
and Henry. 

In many passages of the play the poet has taken pains to exhibit in 
strong contrast the disposition and demeanour of the French and 
English soldiers. Ha has represented “fiie conUdent and over-lusty 
French, 'proud of their mmbers and secure in soul," playing at dice with 
one another to pass the time before the battle, the stakes being the 
English whom they are going to capture, whilst 

“ The poor condemned English, 

Like sacrifices, hy the watchful fires 
Sit ‘patiently and inly ruminate 
The mor'nmg’s danger." 

He has shewn ns the French king wishing to bring the English prince 
in a chariot captive to Eouen, and the French nobles boasting of their 
steeds, their armour and their superfluous lackeys. Not the least 
shallow of these vain, supercilious, and contemptuous braggarts is the 
Dauphin, who so falsely estimated the character of the English prince 
as to send him a tun of tennis balls as being a treasure meet for his 
youth, and whose contempt of the English soldiers before Aginconrt 
was such as to prompt the suggestion, 

“ Shall we go send them dinners and fresh siuts, . 

And give their fasting horses provender, 

And after fight with them ? " 

Evenhisown nobles perceive the Dauphin’s folly and deride him (III. vii.) 

What a contrast to this frivolity and bombast is the pious humility 
and fear of God of King Henry 1 He meets the scorn of the Dauphin 
with quiet, dignified decision ; he answers the Herald with calm 
determination, or if his excitement betrays him for a moment into 
boastful language he corrects himself and prays forgiveness. 

“ This air of France hath blown that vice in me ; 

I must repent.'’ 

He spends the night before the battle encouraging his soldiers, 

“ Walking from tuatch to watch, from tent to tent," 

or in deep meditation, communing with his consoieuce or in prayer to 
God. 
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Henry’s treatment of his former associates— under Falstafi. 

Literary Notices. 

And as in his love there is a certain substantial homeliness and heartinessi 
so is there also in his piety. He is not harassed like his son, the saintly Hem-y 
rthe Sixth], 'with refinements of sernpnlosity, the disease of an irritable 
conscience, ■which is delivered from its irritability by no active pursuit of noble 
ends. Henry has done -what is right; he has tried to repair his lather’s faults ; 
he has built “t'wo chantries, -where the sad and solemn priests still sing for 
Bichard’s soul.” He has done his part by God and man, -will not God in like 
manner stand by him and perform what belongs to God ? Henry’s freedom 
from egoism, his modesty, his integrity, his joyous humour, his practical piety, 
his habit of judging things by natural and not artificial standards ; all these are 
various developments of the central element of his character, his noble 
realisation of fact. 

" But his realisation of fact produces something more than this integrity, this 
homely honesty of nature. It breathes through him an onthusiasm which would 
be intense if it were not so massive. Through his union with the vital strength 
of the world, he becomes one of the world’s most glorious and beneficent forces. 
From the plain and mirth-creating comrade of his fellow-soldiers he rises into 
■ the genius of impassioned battle.”— Do-when. 

” But Henry’s character, like that of all other men, must be estimated by the 
circumstances amidst which he moved. After four centuries of illumination, if 
we find the world still suffering under the dominion of unjust governors and 
ambitious conquerors, we may pardon one who acted according to his lights, 
believing that his cause justified his attempt to seize upon another crown, 
instead of wearing his own wisely and peaceably. At any rate, it was not for 
the poet to regard the most popular king of the feudal times with the cold and 
severe scrutiny of the philosophical historian. It was for him to call forth 
“ the spirit of pa triotic reminiscence.”— Knight. 

" But ho-w ? Has not the poet forgotten that grand feature in Henry’s 
character, that profound modesty, which formerlv, as if wilfully, veiled all his 
brilliant qualities ? . . . The answer is this ; it deepens in the same degree 
as his fame becomes more exalted, it becomes humility and gives the honour to 
God. . . . Throughout the whole piece, througliout the whole bearing of the 
king, sounds the key-note of a religions co-mposure, of a severe conscientious- 
ness, and of a humble modesty.”— Gebvinus. 

DUKE OP GLOUOESTEK. 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester was a brother to Henry V., being 
the fourth and youngest son of Henry IV. He was the only one of 
Henry’s brothers -who was actually present at Agincourt, where he 
fought bravely and was wounded, his royal brother coming to his 
rescue, and defending him till he could be borne from the field. He 
was also at the meeting of the French and English princes at Troyes. 
He was made Protector of England during the minority of Henry VI. 
He is said to have been “ as unwise and capricious as he was greedy 
of power," but he possessed the art of making himself popular with 
the multitude. His private life was scandalous and in public ha -was 
the perpetual rival of Cardinal Beaufort. In 1447 he was charged 
with high treason in a Parliament held at Bury St. Edmunds, but 
before he had time to answer he was found dead in his bed. 

He was present at Henry's interview with the French ambassadors 
(1. ii.). 

Before Harfleur (III. i.). 

In the English camp in Picardy (III. vi.), and at Agincourt (IV. i., 
iii,, vii., viii.).. 

At the signing of the trsaty of Troyes (V. ii.). 
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He appears in II. Henrn 17. as Prince Humphrey of Gloucester, 
and was present when liis father was seized with the fit which carried 
him og.a!]! in I. and 11. Henrij VI., in the latter of which he is 
discovered dead in his bed, and Suffolk and Cardinal Beaufort are 
suspected of having murdered him. 


DUKE OF BEDFOED, 

John, third son of Henry IV., and brother to King Henry V., who, 
on his deathbed appointed him Protector of the Bealm and Regent 
in France. He was much the ablest man in England during the 
early part of Henry’s VI. reign. He married a sister of the Duke of 
Burgundy, England’s great ally in France. In 1432 his wife died, 
and he was ill-advised enough to marry Jacguetta of Luxembourg, 
thereby causing the alienation of Burgundy, who shortly after 
deserted the F-nglish and joined the French. 

He was present at the discussion on the king’s title (I. ii.). 

At Southampton (II. ii.), before Harfleur (III. i.). 

In the camp at Agineourt (IV. i., iii.). 

At the signing of the treaty of Troyes (V. ii.). 

In this last scene ho does not appear to take any active part, and 
his name is omitted by Henry when he appoints his council, although 
flis brothers are mentioned by name. 


“ Oo, uncle. Exeter, 

And brother Clarence, and you, brother Gloucester. 

WarwicJ: and Huntingdon, go with the king.” 

Bedford was appointed “Lieutenant of the whole realm of 
England,” during King Henry’s absence in France. Hence tho poet 
13 at fault when he represents him as being present before Harfleur 
at Agmcourt and at Troyes, ’ 


In I and II. Eeniy 17 he figures as Prince John of Lancaster. 
He distinguished himself at the battle of Shrewsbury, and is thus 
addressed by his brother Prince Henry : 


^ I>y heaven thou hast deceived me Lancasteff, 
I did not think thee lord of such a spirit .* 
Before I loved thee as a brother, John; 

But now I do respect thee as my soul.” 


speaks of him; “ This same young sober-blooded boy 
doth mt love me ; nor a man cannot make him laugh; but that’s no 
marv^ he dnnksno wine.” He expresses approval of the banish- 
^ Falstaff and all his company by Henry V. on his 


He appears also in I. Henry 71. In this play he dies at Rouen (in 
14S3). Lord ialbot thus speaks of the deceased nobleman : 


“ A braver soldier wver couched lance. 

A gentler heart did never sway in CourL^* 
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duke of exetee. 

Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, the great uncle of Henry VI., 
was the third son of John of Gaunt, by Katharine Swynford. He 
held the offices of Admiral of the Fleet, Captain of Calais, and Lord 
Chancellor of England under Henry IV. He died in December, 1426, 
leaving no issue. 

He was present at the discussion on Henry’s title (I, ii.). 

At Southampton (II. ii.). 

He forms part of Henry’s embassy to Prance (II. iv.). 

Before Harfieur, (III. i, iii.) at the camp in Picardy (III. vi,), 

At Agincourt (IV. iii., vi., vii., viii.). 

At the signing of the treaty (V. ii.). 

At the time of Agincourt he was only Earl of Dorset, and not Duke 
of Exeter as Shakespeare calls him. He was not present at the 
battle, having remained in charge of Harfieur after its capture. 
Having died in 1426 he could not have been present at the coronation 
of Henry VI., 1431, as he is represented to be (in I. Henry VI.). 

He appears in I Henry VI. 

[N.B. — the Duke of Exeter who appears in III. Henry VI., was 
Henry Holland, created Duke of Exeter in 1445.] 

It is remarkable that Shakespeare should have represented him as 
having been at the battle of Agincourt, inasmuch as he gives in the 
following lines the true reasons of his absence. 

“ Gome uncle Exeter, 

Go you and enter Harfieur ; there remain, 

And fortify it strongly 'gainst the French." 

By his •“ excellent discipline ” at the bridge he earned ' the 
commendation of Pluellen. “ The Duke of Exeter is as magnanimous 
as Agamemnon ” and again “ The Duke of Exeter is master of the 
pridge: I can tell your majesty, the duke is a p-ave man." He 
' cheered the dying York on the field and brought to Henry the news 
of his and Suffolk’s death. He is generally in the coinpany of the 
king, he gives the crowns to Williams, and gives Henry information 
of the numbers slain in battle. 

EAEL OF SALISBHET, 

Thomas Montague, or Montacute, fourth Earl of Salisbury, was the , 
son of John, the third Earl (who appears in Bichard II.). He met 
his death at the siege of Orleans, 1428, and is said to have been ” the 
first English gentleman that was slain by a cannon ball.” 

The only time the Earl of Salishnry appears in the Play is in 
IV. iii., where he bids farewell to Gloucester, Exeter, and West- 
moreland before Agincourt, and informs King Henry that the French 
are ready to charge. 
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Salisbury was, in all probability, not in France during this 
oMnpaign,*for bis name does not appear in the roll printed by Sir 
Harris Hicolas. 

His death at Orleans is described ia I. Henry VL, Where Lord 
Talbot thus speaks of him : 

“Ik thirteen battles Salisbury o'ercame; 

Henry the Fifth he first train'd to the wars ; 

Whilst any trump did sound, or drum struck up, 

His sword did ne'er leave striking in the field." 

In IV. iii. 10, Salisbury addresses Westmoreland as “ my kind 
kinsman.” Westmoreland and Salisbury were related by marriage 
only. Salisbury and John Neville married two sisters, and Salisbury’s 
only daughter, Alice, married Bichard Neville the third son of the 
Earl of Westmoreland and the father of Warwick, the King Maker. 


EAEL OF WESTMORELAND. 

Ralph Neville, born in 1365, was the head of the noble honse of 
Neville, which figured prominently in the reigns of Henry IV. and his 
immediate successors. He was created Earl of Westmoreland by 
Richard II. in 1397, hut became a leader in the party of Boliugbroke. 
He married Lady Joan Beaufort, only daughter of John of Gaunt and 
Katharine Swynford. 

He is present at the discussion on the title (I, ii.). 

In the council chamber at Southampton (II, ii.). 

At Agincourt (IV. iii.). 

At Troyes (V. r.). 

He could not have been at Agincourt as he had been appointed 
Warden of the West Marches towards Scotland and was one of the 
council of the Duke of Bedford, Regent of England in the King’s 
absence. The poet himself shows that Henry was alive to the 
necessity of watchfulness with regard to the Scotch when he makes 
him say ; 

“ We must not only arm to invade the French, 

But lay down our propm-tions to defend 
Against the Scot, who will make road upon us 
With all advantage." 

He appears in I. and II. Henry 17. He invented the stratagem by 
means of which the rebel leaders Hastings and the Archbishop of 
York were arrested in II. Henry IV. ^ 

Henry V., more than once in the play addresses him as “my 
cousin.” This appears to have been merely a title of courtesy. 
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EAEL OF WARWICK. 

Richard Beauchamp, _ bom in 1381, succeeded to the title in 1401. 
He was a famous warrior and distinguished himself at Shrewsbury 
and elsewhere. At the coronation of Henry V. he acted as Lord High 
Steward of England. He was made deputy regent in Franca in 1425 
daring Bedford’s absence in England. In 1427, and for nine years, he 
held the office of “ governor ” of the young king Henry VI. In 1437 
he was appointed Regent of France, and died at Rouen in 1439. 

Ha is present at the discussion on Henry’s title (I. ii.). 

At Agincourt (IV. vii.), and at Troyes (V. ii.). 

Warwick was at Harfleur, but not at Agincourt, having returned 
to England after the capture of the former city. 

He appears in II. Eonry IF. and in I. Eeiiry VI. He must not be 
confused with Warwick the King Maker, who is one of the principal 
characters in II. and III. Henry VI. 

In IV. vii. King Henry styles him “Cousin Warwick” by 
courtesy. 

DUKE OF YORK. 

Edward Plantaganet, eldest son of Edmund of Langley, Duke of 
York, fifth son of Edward III., was created Earl of Rutland in ]38fi, 
and Duke of Aumerle in 1397. He was suspected of being implicated 
in the murder of the Duke of Gloucester in 1397, and accompanied King 
Richard II. to Ireland in 1399. After Richard’s deposition he plotted 
against Bolingbroke, as related in Bichard II. He was degraded by 
Henry IV, to his former rank of Earl of Rutland ; but was afterwards 
restored to favour and succeeded his father as Duke of York. He was 
killed at the battle ef Agincourt in 1415, 

He appears only once in the Play in IV. iii. where he humbly begs 
King Henry to entrust him vsrith “ the leading of the vaward ” : but 
the account of his death’ and that of the Earl of SuHolk forms one pf 
the most beautiful and pathetic passages of the play. {Hen.V. IV- vi.) 

In Bichard II. he is depicted as an unscrupulous man, continually 
plotting, hut always contriving to evade the consaguences of his 
treachery. 

King Henry says of him (IV. vi. 4-6) ; 

“ Thrice within this hoitr 
I saw him 'down; thrice up again, and fighting ; 

From helmet to the spur all blood he was." 

From history we learn that he was struck down by the Duke of 
Alengon, and that it was in stooping to assist his cousin that the 
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His speech npon_ the Commonwealth of the Bees is a beautiful 
rhetorical exposition of the efiects of subordination in a common- 
wealth. 

Literary Notice. 

“ Nothing can be finer than the commonwealth of bees in the first Act. It 
is full of the most exquisite imagery and music. The art employed in trans- 
forming the whole scene of the hive into a resemblance of humanity is a 
perfect study— every successive object, as it is brought forward, being invested 
with its characteristic attribute.’’— Hudson. 

BISHOP OP ELY. 

This was John Pordham, who, after being Dean of Wells, was 
promoted to the See of Durham and subsequently transferred to 
Ely. He died in 1425. 

This character appears to have been introduced into the Play to 
give an added force to the dicta of the Archbishop. In the first scene 
he does little more than ask questions, whereby the Archbishop is 
afiorded an opportunity of stating the position of the Church in 
relation to King Henry. He possesses little individuality, and his 
remarks are generally an echo of the opinions of the Archbishop. 
Ha appears only in the first two scenes of the Play. 

EARL OP CAMBRIDGE. 

Richard Plantagenet, second son of the Duke of York in Bichard 
II., and brother of the Duke of York in this Play. Ha married Anne, 
daughter of Roger Mortimer, fourth Earl of March ; he was the 
father of Richard, Duke of York, and so grandfather of Edward TV. 
He was beheaded at Southampton on the 5th of August, 1415. 

He appears only in 11. ii. where, in company with Lord Scroop 
and Sir Thomas Grey he is accused of high treason, the charge as 
uttered by King Henry, being that he : 

“ Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conspired, 

And sworn unto the practices of France, 

To kill u's here in Hampton.” 

The conspirators, in the Play, are represented as having been 
executed without trial. This was not the case. An inquest of twelve 
jurors of the county found that the Earl of Cambridge and Sir 
Thomas Grey had treasonably conspired to proclaim the Earl of 
March, and to call in a Scottish army; and that Lord Scroop was 
guilty of misprision of treason. Grey was beheaded ; Cambridge and 
Scroop claimed the privilege of being tried by their peers ; this was 
granted, and all the lords in the army condemned them to the block. 

SIR THOMAS GREY. 

He was the son of Sir Thomas Grey of Berwick, Constable of 
Norham Castle. Ho married Alice Neville, third daughter of Ralph 
Neville, Earl of Westmoreland. He was executed at Southampton on 
■ the 2nd of August, 1415, 
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LOED SCROOP. 

Henry Scroop was tbe eldest son o£ Sir SteplieQ Soroop, or Scropa, 
who is one of the cinTiraet-ers in Richard II. He was the third husband 
o! Joan Holland, widow of Edmund of Langley, Duka of York. He was 
employed by Henry V. on certain embassies to Denmark and Erance; 
bat ha conspired against his sovereign and drew the Earl of Gambridga 
snd Sir Thomas Grey into the conspiracy. Hence 

His detection and crime rouse King Henry to a higher pitch of 
indignation, and stir him more deeply than in the case of either of his 
accomplices. “ But 0,” he says, 

What shall I say to thee,Lord Scroop ? thou cruel, 

Ivjjrateful, savage and inhuman creature I 
. . . I will -weep for thee ; 

For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 
Another fall of man.” 

Shakespeare’s description of Lord Scroop is taken almost literally 
from Holiushed from whom the following is a quotation. 

“ The said Lord Scroope was in such favour with the king, that he 
admitted him sometime to be his bedfellow, in whose fidelitie the king 
reposed such trust, t’nat when anie priuat or publika counoell was in 
hand, this lord had much in the determination of it.” 

“ Th m that didst bear the key of all my counsels, 

That knew’st the very bottom bf my soul.” 

The plot was disclosed to the king by the Edmund Mortimer on 
whose behalf it was formed, but who was the king’s iutimate friend. 


FLUELLEN. 

The name represents the correct pronunciation of the Welsh 
Lleicelhjn, and was the name of a townsman of the poet at Stratford 
but the character emanated from the imagination of Shakespeare.- 

He is honourable. 


Being himself brave and thinking no evil of others, he i& easily 
oeeeued fay the cowardly boaster Pistol, who, because he uttered “as 
prave wards as you shall see in a summer’s day,” impressed him as 
being as valiant a man as Mark Antony.” When Pistol, however 
desires Pliiel.en to condone a dishonourable action he finds he has 

misjudged his character. : Look you,” says MuoUen, “ if he mre Z 

brother I would desire he duke to use Ms good pleasure Ld pM Sn 
io e.recuiim : for disctphne ought to be used.” lie admires Kin"? Henrv 
for having put away the fat kuight who was “full of jests and niuls 
and knaveries and tricks.” t J J cena gipes 


He is brave. 

King Henry says of him— 

“ 'plough it appears a little out of fashion 
Tiiere is much care and valour in this Wslshman ” 

ftQu SGiGCtsj xilm to WO81I* ttllQ » if 

blunt Williams. ° ° wnich he had received from the 
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Again ho sends Warwick and Gloucester to prevent any serious 
injury between Mm and Wiliiams, alleging as Ms reason — 

For I do know Fluellen valiant 

And, tomh'd with choler, hot as gun^powder, 

And quickly will return an injury.” 

He appears “ to pocket up the wrong ” done him by Pistol because “ it 
was in a place where I could no., breed no contention luith him,” but 
when the fitting opportunity arrived ha taught the blustering Pistol 
that he could “ handle an English cudgel.” 

He speaks his mind openly. 

What he thinks ha says and speaks freely of his superiors, but ever 
according to truth. “ The Duke of Exeter is as magnanimous as 
Agamemnon ; and a man that I love and honour with my soul, and my 
heart, and my duty, and my life, and my living, and my uttermost 
power.” To King Henry he says “By Jeshu, I am your majesty’s 
countryman, I care not wlw know it ; I will confess it to all the 'arid, 
1 need not to be ashamed of your majesty, praised be God, so long as 
your Majesty is an honest man,” Gower ho respects, but of Maemorris 
he says, “ he is an ass, as in the world : I will verify as much in his 
heard.” 

He is a great stickler for discipline. 

“ To the mines ! tell you the duke, it is not so good to come to the 
mines : for look you, the mines is not according to the disciplines of 
the war.” He despises the Irishman MacMorris, because “ he has no 
more directions in the true disciplines of the wars, look you, of the 
Boman disciplines, than is a puppy dog,” and when he meets him, he 
wishes to have “a feto disputations” with him “in the way of 
argument and friendly communication.” He not only knows how to 
maintain his argument in the discipline of the ancient wars, he can 
also carry his precepts into practice. He can even keep silence, or 
at least speak low, when discipline requires it. The king consults 
him on a point of etiquette. “ What think you. Captain Fluellen? 
is it fit this soldier keep his oath ? His reply is characteristically 
honest and straightforward. “ Though he be as good a gentleman as 
the devil is, as Lucifer and Belzehuh himself, it is necessary^ look 
your grace, that he keep his vow and his oath. 

He is garrulous and pedantic. 

From the above quotations it will have been noticed that he 
invariably uses three words where one would express Ms meaning 
equally well. He considers it of great importance that everyone 
should hear his opinion upon everything, and this he gives m season 
and! out of season. He uses (or misuses) long words and talks 
learnedly of Pompey the Great, Alexander and Ms friend Oleitus, 
Lucifer and Fortune who “is turning, and inconstant, and mutability 
and variation.” 

He is good-natured. , . , x. 

Choleric though he be, and ever ready to quarrel with those whose 
opinions diSer from his own, yet he is no less eager to shake hands 
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and bs friends ■when Ms anger subsides. ^ He recognises merit in 
'Williaijis and insists on his taking a shilling, beea'use “ it is with a 
good will” After having taught Pistol a lesson in good behaviour he 
gives him a groat to heal his pate and leaves him with the words, 
“ God b’ ici' you, and heej} you, and heal your pate.” 

He is proud of his native country. 

He wears the leek as an honourable badge of the service and is proud 
of the fact that the king is his countryman. 

Literary Notices. 

“ Flneilen, the Welchman, is the most entertaining character in the piece. 
Ho is cood-matiired, br.ave, choleric and pedantic. His parallel between 
Alexander and Harry of Monniouth, and his desire to have “ some disputations ” 
with Captain Maemorris on the discipline of the Eoman wars, in the heat of 
the battle, are never to be forgotten ” (Hazlitt). 

*• Compared with the former eonip.anions of the Prince, he is like disciplins 
opposed to licence, like pedantry to dissoluteness, like conscientiousness to 
impiety, learning to rudeness, temperance to intoxication, veiled bravery to 
cowardice " (GEEviKtrs). 

SIB THOMAS ERPINGHAMI. 

Warden of Dover Castle, and Steward of the King's House. Ha 
was_ a great benefactor of the city of Norwich, where ha built the 
Erpingham gate-way. He was the commander of the Archers at 
Agincourt, and is described in history as “ a knight grown grey with 
age and honour." 

He IS present at Agincourt (IV. i. and iii.), where he is represented 
as being "A good old commander and a most kind gentleman,” to 
whom the king, on the eve of the battle says, 

" A good soft pilloio for that good white head, 

Were better than a churlish turf of France.’* 

SIR JOHN PALSTAFF. 

Although Falstafi’s name does not appear among the Dramatis 
Personm of this Play, yet the allusions to him contained in tMs Play, 
and his intimate association with Prince Henry render it necessary 
that a short acco'unt be given, of this most extraordinary of all comio 
creatures. 

In I and 3 Henry I. 

We found Prince Henry associating with loose-living, profligate 
fellows of the stamp of Bardolph, Nym and Pistol, mostly unscrupulous 
and depraved and lacking in all sense of morality. The poet has 
exhibited his hero in daily association with such companions, a 
sharer in their profligacy, but not enslaved by it, exposed to every 
form M vicious contagion and yet absolutely unaffected by it. 

_ Caief amongst the debauched companions of Henry’s early years 
IS Sir John Falstaff, that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that 
father niffian, that vanity inyears,” the “ huge hill of flesh,” who lived 
m taverns and brothels, making thieving his profession, eating and 
cinnking his recreation, the " bolting-hutch of beastliness,” whose 
senmahty was equalled only by his selfishness. He is represented 
in these two Plays as being utterly deprived of all sense of honour 
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and of sliame, and a born king of drink, and yet this character has 
been the delight of all ages. 

Mirth and Falstaff are inseparable. 

What amuses us in Falstaff in spite of his moral depravity is the 
irresistibly comic exterior of this “ tun of man," his surpassingly 
brilliant wit and perhaps also the rarity of his wickedness and &e 
contrast between his inordinate desire for enjoyment and his small 
capacity for it, between his helpless old age and his affectation of 
youth. He thus truly characterises himself. “ The train of this 
fooUsh-compounded clay, man, is not able to vent anything that tends 
to laughter, more than 1 invent, or is invented on me ; I am not only 
ioitty in myself, but the cause that loit is in other men." 

Allusions in the Play. 

In Henry V. we obtain a slight glimpse of his character and we 
have an account at the same time humourous and pathetic of this 
same Sir John, who “ made a finer end and tvent away an it had been 
any christom child : a’ yarted even just between tivelve and one, even 
at the kirnmg o' the tide : for after I saw him fumble with the sheets 
and play with floioers and smile uyion his fingers' ends, I knew there 
ivas but one way ; for his nose was as sharp as a pen, and a' babbled 
of green fields." And our sympathies are aroused, for the fat knight 
when we learn the cause of his death, that “ the king hath run bad 
humours on the knight," and “ his heart isfracted and corroborate." 
In the same scene (11. iii.) the Boy recalls a specimen of his wit and 
his fancy rich in varied imagery. "Do you not remember, a' saw a 
flea stick upon Bardolph’s nose, a,nd said it was a black- soul burning 
in hell-fire? ” 

His banishment by King Henry V. 

Henry V. on the death of his father dissociates himself from his 
worthless and dissolute companions. When Sir John addresses the 
king with his old familiarity he replies : — 

" I know thee not, old man : Fall to thy prayers : 

JSoiu ill white haws become a fool, and jester 

Presume not, that I am the thing I was : 

For heaven doth know, so shall the world perceive^ 

That I have turn’d away my former self ; 

So tvill I those that kept me company, 

When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me ; and thou shall be as thou toast, 

The httor and the feeder of my riots ; 

Till then I banish thee, on pain of death , — 

As I have done the rest of my mi'sleaders , — 

Not to come near our person by ten mile.” 

Why Falstaff does not reappear in Henry V. 

Shakespeare promised in the Epilogue to Henry IV. that he would 
continue the story '< with Sir John in it,” but when he came to write 
the play of Henry V. the poet evidently changed his mind. Oi 
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this cl5an<^a of purpose Dr. Dowden has given what he presumes tc 
be the poet’s reasons, “ the public was not to be indulged in laughter 
for laughters sake at the expense of his play. The tone of the 
c-ntire play of llenrij 7. would have been altered if Palstafi had been 
aliowed to' appear in it. . . With the coronation of Henry V. opens 
a r 3 e%v period, when a higher interest animates history, when the 
national life was unified, and the glorious struggle with Prance began, 
Agineourt is not the battle-field for splendid mendacity, . . There 
is no place for Faistaff any longer on earth ; he must needs find refuge 
‘ in Arthur's bosom.’ ” 

LIEUTENANT BAEDOLPH. 

Has been in the service of Sir John Falstafi, and was one of Prince 
Henry’s companions in Henry IF. He possesses most of his master’s 
vices without any of his wit. His chief passport to fame lies in his 
nose; “ his face is all bubnkles and whelks, and knobs, and flames o’ 
tire ; and his livs bloies at his nose, and it is like a coal of fire, sometimes 
piue and sometimes red " is the description given of him by Fluellen. 
The Boy sums him up in the words, “ he is white-livered and red- 
faced ; by the meayis whereof a' faces it out but fights not," He 
appears in II. i. and iii., III. ii. and meets with a violent end. 

“ For he hath stolen a pax, and hanged must a’ be.'* 
COEPOEAL NYM. 

Is likewise a boaster and a coward, not quite so much in evidence 
as Bardolph but no less a scoundrel. The boy thus characterises 
him ; “ he hath heard that men of few words are the best men ; and 
therefore he scorns to say his prayers, lest a’ should be thought a 
caivard : but his few bad words are matched with as few good deeds ; 
for a’ never broke any inan’s head but his own, and that was against a 
post when he teas drunk.” He appears in II. i. and iii. and I£I. ii. 
always in company with Bardolph, and like him, he ends his career 
on the gallows. 

ANCIENT PISTOL. 

Is a character of more importance in the play than either of the 
preceding. He is a greater boaster and a greater coward than they,' 
“ he hath a killing tongue and a quiet sword ; by the means whereof a’ 
breaks words, and keeps whole weapons.” ” Bardolph and Nym had ten 
times more valour than this roaring devil V the old play, that every one 
may pare Ms nails with a wooden dagger; and they are both hanged ; 
and so would this be, if he durst steal anything adventurously.” His 
conceit is temporarily taken out of him by Fluellen, who gives him 
deserved chastisement, makes him eat Ms Welsh leek, and cudgels his 
honour from his weary limbs. But even from such treatment he 
will no doubt recover when he returns to England, where he will steal, 
and boast of his cudgelled scars and swear he “ got them in the Gallia 
wars.” He appears in II. i. and iii., III. ii. and vi., lY. i. and iv. 
?. i.. and like Bardolph he figured somewhat promi nently in Henry Jf! 
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BATES, COUET AND WILLIAMS. 

Are soldiers oE another type. Williams and Bates may be taken as 
representative of the many; Bardolph, Nym and Pistol of the 
cowardly few. The better sort are brave and determined, blunt and 
plain-spoken but loyal and trustworthy, no boasters, but ready to 
strike at a word, and once in a quarrel, they bear it that the opposed 
may beware of them. 

“Perhaps one oE the most delicate, but yet most appreciable instances of 
Shakespeare’s nationality, in all its power and justice, is the mode in which he 
has exhibited the characters ol these common soldiers. They are rougli, 
somewhat quarrelsome, brave as lions, but without the slightest particle of 
anything low or grovelling in tlieir composition. They are fit representatives 
of the ‘good yeomen, whose limbs were made in England.' We almost as 
anxiously desire that these men should triumphantly show the ‘mettle of their 
pasture,’ as that the heroic Henry and his ‘ band of brothers ’ should 

‘Be copy now to men of grosser blood. 

And teach tiiem how to war.’ ’’ (KiuaHT.) 

CHAELES THE SIXTH, KING OP FRANCE. 

Charles VI. came to the throne in 13S0 as successor to his father, 
Charles V. (mcZe Table, p. xxxiii.). He married Isabel, daughter of 
Stephen II. o£ Bavaria, by whom he had three sons and five 
daughters. OE the latter the eldest was Isabel, who became the 
second queen of Richard II., and the fifth was Katharine the Pair 
who figures in this play. Charles was a weak monarch subject to 
fits of insanity. He died on the 21st of October, 1422, a few weeks 
after Henry V. 

Although Shakespeare has not represented him as being as feeble in 
intellect as he really was, yet ho renders it apparent enough that his 
opinion upon matters of state was not held of much account. In the 
scenes in which he appears, or is referred to, the Dauphin generally 
takes the leading part. When he does speak he shows little strength 
of purpose and little vigour. He seems to retain a vivid recollection 
of the “foo much memorable shame" of Oressy, and to possess a 
wholesome dread of “the native mightiness and fate" of Henry, “a 
stem of that victorious stock” Edward the Black Prince. The 
Dauphin appears to suspect timidity on the part of his father when 
he replies to the English Ambassadors, 

“ Say, if my father render fair return, 

It is against my will." 

Occasionally, as in III. v. he catches some of the boastful spirit of his 
son and the French nobility, and sends defiant messages to the English 
king ; but he shows very little opposition to the terms of the treaty 
whioli Henry dictated to him, and hails with much satisfaction the 
advent of what was to France a most inglorious peace. 

King Charles VT. was not present at Agincourt. Neither was he at 
Troyes at the time of the betrothal of his daughter, being then the 
victim of one of the fits of insanity to which he was subject. 
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queen ISABEL. 

Pauo-hterof Stephen II., Duke of Bavaria, married King Charles 
VI in 1385. She was a woman of dissolute life, and was at one time 
exiled to Tours for her licentiousness. She died in 1435, three days 
after the ratification of the second treaty of Troyes. 

She appears only in the last scene, where she performs the part of 
peace-maker with grace and dignity. She is represented as taking an 
' Ltive interest in the welfare of her country, and elects to ha present 
at the council of state which was to consider the terms of the 
proposed peace, for, she says, 

“ Eaply a ivoman’s voice may do some good 
When articles too nicely urged bo stood upon ” 

She finally pronounces the benediction upon the betrothed pair, 
committing them to God, 

“ The best maker of all marriages.” 

LEWIS, THE DAUPHIN. 

During the period of time over which the events of the play extend 
there were three dauphins whom Shakespeare has mingled into one. 
At the beginning of the play Louis, the eldest son of the king, was 
dauphin. He died in 1415, shortly after the battle of Aginoourt, and 
was survived little more than a year by his next brother, Jean, to 
whom the title devolved : on the death of Jean it passed to a still 
younger brother, Charles, afterwards Charles VII., who is n character 
in 1 King Henry 71. 

The Dauphin appears as the moving spirit at the French Court. 

“ Now are toe all prepared to know the pleasure 
Of our fair cousin Datiphin : for we hear 
Your greeting is from him, not from the king ” 

says King Henry to the Ambassadors from France, who themselves 
speak of “ the prince, our master,” when announcing the present of 
the tennis halls and the insulting message that accompanied it. 

His Character. 

Though he was capable of being roused to energy, the weakness of 
Ms character is conspicuous. In the French King’s Palace he argues 
that there is no need for fear, “ no more than if we heard that England 
were busied with a Whitsun morris-dance.” This and similar errors of 
judgment of which he affords examples proceed from 

A shallow nature. 

He is fond of gaiety, wine and women. He takes a childish delight 
in dress and decoration. His conversation with his familiars is 
unrestrained and licentious. He forms his estimate of Henry’s 
character upon insufficient grounds, and his bluster and braggadocio 
are evidences only of his lack of serious thoughts. 
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He is not without a certain fiery courage. 

He urges upon his father the necessity of asserting his authority 
and taking speedy ocbion. 

■ “ Take up the English short, and let them know 
Of lohat a monarchy you are the head ; 

Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self -neglecting." 

He is consistent in his attitude of contempt of England. When the 
envoys of Henry return bidding him defiance he replies that he desires 
“ Nothing bid odds loith England : to that end 
.4s matching toith his youth and vanity, 

I did present him with the Paris balls." 

He is unwilling to remain with tlie king in Eouen when there is a 
prospect of fighting elsewhere. Orleans describes him as “ the 7nost 
active ge^itleman in Prance." 

His courage is never put to the test. 

“ Orl. He never did haim that I heard of. 

Con. Nor will do none to-mo7row ; he loill keep that good 7iame still. 

Orl. I know him to be valiant. 

Con. I was told that by one that Imows him better than you. 

Orl. What’s he ? 

Con, Marry, he told me so himself : and he said he cared not who 
knew it. 

Orl. Se 7ieeds 7iot ; it is no hidden virtue hi him. 

Con. By my faith, sir, but it is : never a7iy body saw it but his * 
lackey : ’tis a hooded valour ; aiid xohen it appears, it will 
bate." 

After Agiheourt he valiantly cries to those who are with him. 

“ Do 7iot run away," and “ let's stab ourselves,” yet the issue of events 
shews that he alone of those then present escaped unhurt {vide IV. 
viii. 83-91). 

His wit. 

Has a decidedly Gallic flavour. His conversation is a combination 
of words and fanciful images that tickle but leave nothing behind 
them, unless it be a sense of emptiness and impropriety. Much of 
his wit is of the sort that proceeds from mere exuberance of animal 
spirits, and much of his bombast is attributable to a desire to amuse 
and please his company. Shakespeare does not intend us to laugh 
with him, but at him, and at those who laugh with him. When he 
essays a practical joke, 

“ His jest doth savour but of shallow luit." 

Hazlitt has remarked of the Dauphin. “Shakespeare always 
accompanies a foolish prince with a satirical courtier, as w'e sea in 
this instance.” 

“ The Dolphin sore desired to have been at the battle, but he was 
prohibited by liis father ” (Holinshed). 
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PRINCESS KATHARINE. 

Was born at Paris, October 27th, 1401, married. Henry V., and 
became the mother of Henry VI. She afterwards married Owen 
Tudor, a Welsh soldier of good family but small fortune, by whom 
she becEime the ancostress of tbe Tudor line of kings. Her second 
marna£te gave offence to her connections in both countries, and she 
lived in obscurity at Bermondsey Abbey, where she died in li37. 

She appears only in two scenes (HLiv., and V. ii.), in both of 
which she is being 'prepared to fulfil her future destiny as consort of 
the King of England. We see in her a most dutiful and obedient 
daughter, rosed over with the virgin crimson of modesty,” with 
pleasing hut conventional manners. She inspires strong hut not 
passionate affection in King Henry, who was much struck with her 
grace and beauty. Slie does not appear to have possessed a strong 
character herself and hardly ever allows her own inclination to 
appear at all, which is natural enough in a girl of only fourteen years 
of age. « ij. 

“The wooing of the French Katharine by King Henry V. is 
business-like, and soundly affectionate, hut by no means of the kind 
which is most satisfying to the heart of a sensitive or ardent 
woman.” — Dowden. 

DUKE OP BURaUNDY. 

The Duke of Burgundy who appears in Act V. of the play is 
Philip, Count of Charolois, styled Philip the Good. He was the son 
of John the Fearless, the Duke of Burgundy, who was assassinated 
at Montereau, September 10th, 1419. The . Duke of Brabant, 
mentioned in IV. viii., was the uncle, not the brother of the 
Burgundy, who was present at Troyes. It was in consequence of 
the assassination of his father by the Armagnacs that the young 
Duke joined the English against the Dauphin, whom he regarded as 
an accomplice of his father’s murderers. 

The Duke of Burgundy appears as mediator between French and 
English. He is spoken of as the contriver of the great assembly 
. which was to settle the terms of the peace for which he had laboured, 
he says, “ with all his icits, his pains, and strong endeavours.” He 
speaks eloquently of the blessings of the peace, which he is mainly 
instrumental in bringing about. 

DUKE OP ORLEANS. 

Charles, Duke of Orleans, horn 1391, was the son of Louis, Duke 
of Orleans, brother to Charles VI. In 1406 he married Isabella, his 
cousin, widow of Pilchard II. of England. She died in 1499, and 
next year be married Bonne, daughter of the great' Count of 
Armagnac. He was dangerously wounded at Agincourt,' where he 
was taken prisoner and carried to England, in which country he 
remained _ a captive for twenty-five years. In his captivity he 
devoted himself to literature, and his short poems have contributed, 
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rather than his political or military reputation, to secure for him a 
measure of immortality. He died in 1465* 

He appears in three scenes only, III. vii., IV. ii., IV. v., iii the fim 
of which he extols the merits of his cousin the Dauphin., Like the 
rest of the French princes he expresses a lofty contempt and even 
pity for the English before the battle, but ha sees reason to change 
•his opinion in the course of it for he asks himself and his fellow 
princes, “ Is this the king we sent to for his ransom ? ” and later in 
the play (IV. viii.) his name appears first among the “prisoners of 
good sort ” who were taken in the battle. 

DUKE OF BOURBON. . 

Was taken prisoner at Agincourt, and carried to England, where he 
died in 1433. He appears in III. v., IV. v., and difers in no 
important respect from the other French princes who are introduced 
into the play. 

THE CONSTABLE OF FRANCE. 

Charles D’Albret, called in the text Charles Delabreth (IV. viii.), a 
natural son of Charles the Bad, King of Navarro, and half-brother to 
Queen Joan, stepmother of Henry V. “The Constable,” says M.f 
do Barainte, “ was by right of his office the commander-in-chief of- 
the French army, but there were ■with him so many princes who had 
all wills : of their own, that it was not easy for him to obtain 
obedience.” He led the van at Agincourt, was wounded and died 
the next day. ; 

He appears several times (II. iv.. Ill, v., vii., TV. ii., v.) amd oni; 
one or two occasions shows more judgment than other French nobles. '' 
He it was who admonished the Dauphin that he was too much 
mistaken in King Henry, in whom he sees a resemblance to the 
Roman Brutus who plucked the knife from Lucrece’ side and “ clothed 
his wit ” with “ folly’s show.” 

MONT JOY, (A title, not a name), - 
'i King-at-arms, or chief herald in Prance. “ The principal king-at- 
arms was taken prisoner at Agincourt, and it was from him that 
Henry V. learned that he had gained the field, and the name of the 
place, as stated in the play ” (Fuehch), 

He' appears three times in his capacity as herald in III. vi:, IV. iii. 
and vii. The third time “ his eyes are huvibler than they tised to be.” 

RAMBURES. 

A French lord and ” master of the cross boios'.” He fell on the 
field of Agincourt. He appears in - three scenes, III. vii,, IV. ii., IV, 
V.,. but says, little 

GEANDPRE. 

■ A French leader in the main body with the Dukes of Alen9on and 
Bar. He perished in the battle. He appears only in IV, ii. 
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DUKE OP BEREI. 

His name is not included in tlie Dramatis Persona, but he appears 
in II., iv. “ Among the leaders of this army ■were some old cffiears, 
nob (juite so sure of the result. The Duke of Berri, who had fought 
at the battle of Poictiers sixty years ago, remembered that on that 
occasion the French had felt confident of victory, and yet his father, 
King John, had bean taken prisoner, and the army destroyed. With 
these discouraging recollections, the old duke had opposed the plan of 
giving battle altogether, and had prevented the project of putting 
Charles in person at the head of his forces. ‘It is better,’ said he, 
‘ to lose the battle, than to lose the king and the battle.’ ” 

DUKE OF BRETAGNE. 

Or Brittany, was not present at the battle of Agincourt, but was at 
that time on the march, at the head of six thousand men intended as 
reinforcements. Henry knew that he was not far distant, and it was 
a mistaken apprehension that he had arrived that caused the king to 
order the slaughter of the prisoners. 


THE AGINCOURT CAMPAIGN. 



Peance at Tbbaty op Beetisnv, 1360. 

Staf45 of France. The condition of this state was deplorable, for 

(1) The King, Charles VI., had long been subject to fits of insanity 
His resumption, or supposed resumption, of the reins of 
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government in his occasional lucid intervals served only to still 
further confuse matters. 

(2) The Queen Isabel was a thoroughly bad woman, without great 
^abilities to counterbalance her defects. 

(^) Dauphin was a depraved, dissolute, and reckless boy. 

(4) The country was torn by the disputes of the two opposing 
factions, the Burgundians and the Armagnaos, each of whom 
desired power for their own purposes. 

Thus all good government was lost, and the condition of the 
country presented a favourable opportunity for Henry V. to revive 
the claim of Edward III. to the throne. • 

The Arniagnacs. This party derived its name from Bernard, Count of 
Armagnac, the father-in-law of the Duka of Orleans. The young 
Duke of Orleans was nominally the head of the party, hut the 
rru Armagnac was the most energetic promoter of its interests. 

The Burgundians ware headed by the powerful Duke of Burgundy, a 
cousin of the King, and the son of Philip, Duke of Burgundy, who 
had been taken prisoner at Poitiers, along with his father John, King 
of Prance, 

The feud between these two parties was irreconcilable. 

In 1407 the Burgundians had murdered Louis, Duke of Orleans. • 
^ In 1417, when the kingdom was in danger from Henry’s second 
invasion of Normandy, the two factions began to negotiate, but the 
Armagnacs seized the opportunity to treacherously murder the Duke 
cf Burgundy in the presence of the Dauphin, The consequence of 
this senseless act was to cause Burgundy’s son to pass over to Henry’s 
Bide. 

This secepion of the Burgundian party led to the Treaty of Troyes. 
The Dauphin was entirely in the hands of the Armagnacs, and the 
treacherous murder of Burgundy, which the Dauphin sanctioned by 
his pmser.oo, alienated the support of the Parisians. It was felt 
that if Henry married a French princess his rule would be better 
than that of the Dauphin so completely under the influence of the 
base and incapable Armagnacs, 

When Burgundy broke with the English, which he did out of 
personal grudge against Bedford, the failure of the English attempt 
to conquer Franco was inevitable. 

5tate of England at Henry’s Accession, 

The causes which led Henry, to revive the claim to Franca were : — ■ 

(1) The reign of Henry IV. was harassed by civil troubles. Henry 
V. wished to divert the attention of the restless nobles, and sc 
eagerly took up the notion of occupying his subjects with 
foreign quarrels. 

(2) This policy of foreign aggression was supported by the’Olergy. 

A hill, first introduced in the reign of Henry IV., was under 
discussion before the Parliament at Leicester. This hill would 
hand over a large amount of Church property to the State. 
Hence the Clergy endeavoured to stave off a spoliation of the 
Church by rousing in all parties a fervour of patriotic 
enthusiasm. 
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(3) The brilliant successes of Edward III. in Eranee bad left a deep 
impression upon the English, nation, to whom Prance appeared 
in the light of being its rightful heritage, 

(4) The state of France was favourable for a renewal of the claim 

of the English lung to the crown of France. 

Henry’s Claim. 

(1) The claim of Edward III. to the crown of France (see Table II., 

p. xxxii.) was based on the right to succeed his mother, ls,abella 
of France, the wife of Edward II. The French ruled that 
the Saliq[ue law denied the sucesssion to a female. Edward 
III. argued that this law did not deprive the mother of the right 
to pass on the claim to her male heir. 

Granting Edward’s argument to ho valid, Charles of 
Navarre, descended through the female line (see Table II,, 
p. xxxii.), had prior claim to the throne by right of his mother, 
Jane of Navarre. ■ . 

Thus Edward III.’s claim was bad, and as Henry V. could 
h.ave no better claim than his great-grandfather, his claim 
must be adjudged equally bad. 

(2) Curiously Henry V. held the throne of England in a manner 
which would, according to the law of France, both support and 
destroy his claim to Prance. ■ 

If the Salique law had been in force in England Henry would 
have been the legitimate heir to the English throne, for by that 
law the descendants of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of 
Edward HI., as inheriting through the Duke’s daughter, 
Piiilippa (sae Table I., p. xviii.) would have been debarred the 
succession. But if Edward III.’s argument were good, then, 
following his reasoning, the throne of England would have 
been the rightful heritage of Edmund Mortimers Earl o 
March. ' ' • 

(8) But Henry was regarded by Englishmen as the lawful king of 
England, the recognized successor of Edward III., and so was 
fully entitled to put forward his great-grandfather’s claird-. 

But the claim of an English king to the throne of France had 
become a national matter. It was England that cohsidored herself 
entitled to dominate over France rather than an English king :who 
claimed to sit upon the French throne. Hence the national enthu- 
siasm for the war. We may refer to the following passages iu 
illustration:— 

1, The national feeling that France belonged to England. ; 

Whose hearts have lejt their bodies here in England 
And lie pavilion’d in the fields of France ” (I. ii. 128-9). 

The king looks upon France as his riglitiul heritage. • 

France being ours ”= since France is ours (I. ii. 224). 

“ When I do rouse me an mij throne of France ” (I, ii, 275) 
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2. The King receives national support in money and men. 
The Church gives a large money grant, 

“ In aid lohcreof we of the sph'itualtij, 

Will raise your highness such a mighty sum 

.4,5 never did the clergy at one time 

Bring in to any of your ancestors ” (T. ii. 132-5). 

The iration is in arms. 

Now all the youth of England are on fire” (II. Pro. 1). 
Many fight as volunteers. 

“ Honour's thought 

Eeigns solely in the breast of every man ” (II. Pro. 3-4), 
They furnish their own equipment. 

“ They s il the pasture now to buy the horse ” (II, Pro. 5). 
Men of every nationality are found in the army. 
e.g. Bates, Court, Williams— English soldiers. 

Fuellen— a Welshman. 

Jamy — a Scots captain. 

Maemorris — an Irishman. 


The Campaign. 

Henry sailed from Southampton, August 9, 1415, with a well- 
equipped army of 30,000 men, and commenced the siege of Harfleur 
on the 17th of that month. ® 

By the capture of Harfleur Henry would obtain a good base for 
supplies from England, and could march directly up the Seine for 
Paris. 

The siege of Harfleur lasted five weeks, and then the town capitu- 
lated more from the seareity of provisions than from the successful 
assault of the English. It surrendered on September 22nd, 

Either at the close of the siege, or when the town had fallen, Henry 
sens a challenge to the Dauphin, offering to settle the dispute bv sinelo 
combat. This challenge was not accepted. ^ “ 

Losses during the siege, dysentery, and fever had seriouslv 
weakened his forces, and at the fall of the town the English fighbinff 
force was greatly reduced, and Henry had to abandon his desians 
on Pans. ° 


A return direct to England for the winter would have been the 
prudent course, but Henry resolved to imitate the action of Edward 
country for Calais. His reasons may have 
been (1) To satisfy his honour, for such a march would not have the 
appearance of a retreat; (2) Because of the state of the countrv and 
the disorganization in the French preparations. He cannot hivA 
anticipated having to fight so desperate a battle as that of AmnoonH 
He sent his sick and wounded to England and left Harfleur on 
October 8th, with a force estimated at 10,000 men. of whom ebnni 
1,000 we The army eanied piovi'ei°„e teMvem 

dap-there were no waggons to delay their progress, for Henrv 
railed on rapid movement to attain the ohiect of hfs mnrrh 
Oa October 13th he arrived at the Somme which follow! 
lanple of Edward IH., he intended to cross by the fidU Blancheteq™ 
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The disposition of the forces is somewhat conjectural, especially as regards the 
position of the English archers. The distance from wood to wood, over half a mile, 
makes it certain that each division of men-at-arms must have had a body of archers 
attached to it. The wedge-like formation suggested in the plan is evidently one 
admirably adapted to make the archers most efiective, and is the arrangement 
generally adopted by most commentators. 


Third /ins, mounted\ 
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Ijelow Abbeville. .1 raise report that the ford was guarded by. 
6,000 nieu caused Henry to divert his route and march up the Somme, 
The bridges were pdl broken down, and it was not till after a march 
of 50 miles that a suitable ford was found near Nesle. This delay 
gave the Preach the chance of barring Henry’s v/ay to Oalods. 

On October ISth the English crossed the Somme and turned north- 
w'est for Calais. Aleanwhile the Prencli army under the Constable 
had massed to intercept the English, and posted themselves at 
Agineourt. 

On October 24!h Henry was just in time to seize the bridge oE 
Blangy over the Ternoise (III. vi. 1), and the two armies encamped 
within sight of one another. The English spent the night in prayer 
and jn'oparation {IV. i.), whilst the French in overweening self- 
confidence did “ the low-rated English play (for) at dice ” (IV. Pro. 
19; see also III. vii.). The business-like preparation and calm, 
confidence of the English in contrast with the boastful spirit of the 
French on the morn of the battle is described in lY. ii. and IV. iii. 

Agineourt, 

(1) The Field. 

The road to Calais passed between the villages of Agineourt and 
Tramecourt. Either flank was protected by woods, tho distance 
between them being a little over half-a-mile. The French occupied 
the northern exit of the little vriley, whilst the English were posted 
at its southern end. The road to Oalai;; wr s thns completely blockod. 
The English army must cut its way through or perish. During the 
nigiit rain fell heavity. Though this caused great inoonvenionce, to 
the English, it materially assisted to the victory. 

(2) English Dispositions, 

The army was drawn up in three divisions, the Duke of York 
coiamaudlng on the right, the King in the centre, and Lord Oamoys 
on tiie left. Between each division and on the flanks, were placed 
the archers, somewhat in the following fashion 


a, a, a, etc.j= archers, thrown forward to shoot on the flank of the 
Preiich attacking force. 

tvanguard on the march), commanded by the Duke of 

c. Centre, commanded by Henry in person. 

«. IjC‘i't w'ing, commanded by Lord Camoyg, 


Tim men-at-arms comprising these divisions were dismounted and- 
were left in the rear with the scanty 

befcfewbrS " he planted in the ground 

had ’ archers were protected by a kind of pdisade 

They had carried these stakes with them from the Somme, in 
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obedience to Henry’s order, ■who, wlien delayed in crossing the 
Somme, thus made provision for defence should he be attacked by 
superior numbers, as was then almost certain to be the case. 

The woods protected the flanks, and were probably also lined with 
archers. 

(3) French Dispositions. 

The French were drawn up in three divisions, the two first 
consisting of dismounted knights and men-at-arms, one behind the 
the’ other, with horsemen pflaced on each flank to charge the English 
■ archers. The third division was mounted. The French must have had 
archers or at least crossbowmen. It is not certain where these were 
posted, hut they took little, if any, part in the battle. The Constable 
led the first division. The second division was under the Duke of 
Alengon. 

(4) Numbers. 

The English could not have numbered more than 10,000, the 
number of the French is variously estimated at from 30,000 to 60,000. 
The English lines of rneu-at-arms were four deep; the French were 
thirty deep, and much crowded in the confined space, which narrowed 
still more in front of the English line. 

The Battle. 

It was clearly Henry’s policy to fight on the defensive. , The 
Constable was determined not to attack. The distance between the 
two armies was less than a mile, the ascent towards the French. The 
rain of the previous night had rendered the ploughed land soft and 
heavy. 

Henry resolved to make the French attack him and advanced his line. 
When within range for the archery to tell, he halted his men, the 
archers fixed their stakes and began to sboot. The French were 
thus compelled to attack or stand to he shot down by the archers. 
The horsemen on their flanks endeavoured to ride the archers down. 
They were easily repulsed and driven back in confusion. The fii'st 
line' of dismounted men now charged. They sank deeply in the heavy 
soil and as they neared the English line the arrows of the archers 
smote them on their flanks. Those that reached close quarters 
wore so closely wedged that they were not able to use their weapons, 
and the archm'S with their bills closed on the flank. , The struggle 
was hopeless and the slaughter very great, for the sticky mire prevented 
the French extricating, themselves for retreat. The second line was 
■probably assailed and defeated in the same way, and with even greater 
slaughter. The third line was then taken in flank and. the victory 

• ^^F-wo^circ-umstances should .be mentioned to which Shakespeare 
rsfoiTS* 

(1) The plundering of the English baggage, such as it was. Such 
waVthe overwhelming number of the French that stragglers from the 
aiiuv made their way to the Buglish rear, overcame the weak guard, 
and plundered th.0 baggage. (Act IV., Sc. vii. 1-10). 
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(2) A rally of French fugitives who threatened a fresh attack. 

“The French have reinforced their scattered men (iV. 

vi. 36 i. . a 

In consequence of either or both these causes the King gave or crs 
to put to death the prisoners, who outnumbered their captoi’s. 
“That every soldier kill his prisoners ; give the word through (iV. 
vi. 37-S). 


Losses on each side (according to Shakespeare). 

French, 10,000, including 12G princes and_ nobles, 8,400 knights, and 
1,CC0 mercenaries. So many of the nobility were slam that Agmcourt 
has been styled the French ‘Plodden.’ 

English, the Duke of York, the Duke of Sufiolk, Sir Richard Ketly, 
Davy Gam, Esquire, and 25 soldiers. , 

But Holinshed mentions that some writers put the English loss at 
SCO or COO. 


Henry's part in the battle. 

The king fought on foot like any common soldier. His crown, 
which he wore, was cut in two, and he was smitten to his knees 
by the Duke of Alen^on, hut, recovering, he slew two of the Duke s 
e-squires, and ielbd the Duke himself. He saved the life of his 
youngest brother, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. His helmet 
dented with sword strokes, was taken to London. The helmet still 
hangs in Westminster Abbey. 

After the battle. Finding his victory complete, Henry gathered his army 
and caused his soldiers to kneel whilst the Psalm 'Non Nobis' and 
the ‘ Te Deum ’ were sung. He then collected the spoils and continued 
his march to Calais. 


SUBSEQUENT EVENTS. 

In 1416 the Emperor Sigismund visited England with, the object of 
making peace between England and France (V. Pro. 37-9). _ Shakes- 
peare omits all other occurrences till the Treaty of Troyes in 1420. 

Previous to that event Henry and Sigismund, having made a 
treaty, met John, Duke of Burgundy at Calais to discuss terms, but 
this meeting was abortive in its results. 

In 1417 Henry landed again in Normandy, and the parties in 
France being more engaged in quarrelling amongst themselves than 
in making any effort to resist the invader, the English king had little 
trouble in reducing the province. So well did he do the work that 
it was thirty years ere the French regained Normandy. 

Rouen fell in 1419, and Henry marched towards Paris. Under this 
pressure from a foreign invader an attempt was made to reconcile the 
opposing parties of Burgundy and Armagnao, but at an interview 
which took place on the bridge of Montereau, the Armagnacs 
treacherously murdered the Duke of Burgundy in the presence of the 
Dauphin. 
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This gross outrage caused Philip, the new Duke of Burgundy to 
espouse the cause of Henry, and also alienated the feelings, of the 
Parisians from the Dauphin. It was felt by many Frenchmen that 
Henry, provided that he married a French princess, would be 
preferable to the Dauphin. 

So in 1420 the Treaty of Troyes was signed, by which Henry 
married Katharine, became regent of the kingdom during the lifetime 
of Oharles VI., and was granted the succession at his death. 

The play ends with the Treaty ’ of Troyes. The principal events 
subsequently are ; — 

Henry’s triumphal entry into Paris. 

Visit to England that Katharine might be crowned Queen of 
England. 

Beturn to France to reduce French fortresses and to secure his 
position. 

Birth of Henry VI. December 6, 1421. 

Death of Henry V. August 31, 1422. 


THE GLOBE THEATRE. 



Tee Globe Theatee. 


The Globe Theatre, built 1590, burnt down 1613, and then rebuilt, 
was on the Bank-side, south of the Thames. Its sign was tho figure 
of a globe. 

As rebuilt, it was of wood, octagonal externally and ciicular 
internally. 

Tho spectators were aocommedated either in the galleries or the 
pit called the ‘yard.’ 
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The gallei'iea were in tliree tiers, roofed over, and were entered by 
stairs from the ‘yard.’ 

The ‘ yard ’ or modern ‘ pit ’ was open to the sky. 

The galleries were seated, and the charge was 6d. or Is. for the best 
sr-ats. The price of admission to the ‘yard,’ which was not seated, 
was one penny. 

The stage was a scauolding stretching partly into the ‘ yard ’ and 
partly behind tiie theatre. The front part was open to the sky like 
the ‘yard,’ whilst the back, part was roofed. The two parts were 
divided by a curtain. 

The dressing rooms (two stories) were at the back of the stage, and 
rose above the theatre. From the upper story a dag displaying a 
glebe, the sign of the theatre, was hoisted during a performance, 
whitdi was announced by a trumpet from this upper story. 

There was no scenery. Cliange of scene was indicated by the fall 
and rise of the curtain dividing the two parts of the stage. 

The performances took place in the afternoon. Boys took all 
women characters till the Restoration in 1600. 

Over the stage was a stage box, occupied sometimes by persons of 
distinction present at a performance, sometimes by musicians, for 
music was often played between the acb. 

References in the present play are 

“ This uimcrtJiy scaffold ” (I. Pro, 10)= the stage. 

This cockpit " (I. Pro. 11) =the ‘ yard ’ or ‘ pit.’ The pit of the 
theatre in Drury Lane had been the arena at a cock-fightiim 
match. ° 

“ This iLmhi 0 ” (I. Pro. 13). Wooden has reference to the 
wooden structure of the theatre. 0, refers to the sign of the 
theatre, viz., a globe, and not to the circular form of the 
interior. 

“ Four or five most mh and ragged foils " (ly. Pro, 50) describes 
the poor equipment of the company. 
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HISTOEICAL INACCUEAOIES. 

PERSONS. 

Neither Westmo/reland nor Bedford were at Agincoiu-t, in fact 
they were not in France at all. 

Westmoreland was left in England, Warden of the Marches, i.e. 
to protect the Northern border against any Scotch raid. 

Bedford was also left in England; Eegent during Henry’s absence. 
Neither was Bedford present at the Treaty of Troyes. 

Warwick was not at Agincourt. He was Governor of Calais at the 
time. 

Exeter. Thomas Beaufort was not created Duke of Exeter till 1416, 
i.e. subsequent to the battle of Agincourt. His title previously was 
Earl of Dorset, conferred 1412. Shakespeare styles him Exeter 
throughout. 

Exeter was not present at Agincourt. Ha was appointed Governor 
of Harfleur. Shakespeare follows the Chronicles which represent 
Exeter as leaving his lieutenant, Sir John FalstaSe, in command at 
Harfleur, whilst he himself marched with the King to Agincourt. 

The Dauphin was not present at Agincourt. 

Charlemain should ha Charles the Bald. Shakespeare follows 
Holinshed. 

Lewis the Tenth should be Lewis the Ninth. Shakespeare follows 
Holinshed. Hall has “ Lewis the Ninth ” (see p. v.). 

Burgundy. The Duke of Burgundy (Act. v. Sc. ii) who acts the part 
of peace-maker and negotiates the Treaty of Troyes, is not the Duke 
of Burgundy mentioned in III. v. 42. 

Duke of Burgundy (IH. v. 42) was John “sans Peur.” He was 
enticed by the Armagnac party to a conference at the bridge of 
Montereau, where he was murdered, 1419. 

Duke of Eiugundy (v. ii.) was Philip “ the good," son of John, 
On the murder of his father he went over to the English side, 

Shakespeare makes no distinction between the two Dukes, 

INCIDENTS. 

The Parliament Scene. I. ii. 

The speeches of Canterbury and others were made at the Parlia- 
ment held at Leicester. 

The visit of the French Ambassador and present of tennis halls 
occurred at a previous Parliament at Killingworth. 

According to Holinshed Henry took no part in the discussicn 
concerning the legality of his claim to Franca and the danger of a 
Scotch invasion. 

The Embassy of Exeter. II. iv. 

There are two Embassies. 

(1) Under Exeter soon after the Parliament at Leicester {J414)i 
before war was declared. 
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(2) Un'lcr Antelopa, Iving-at-Ai-ms (1415), which left Southampton 
before Henry embarked for Prance. 

Shakespeare combines the two into one, and places it after Henry’s 
landing in Prance. 

The Treaty of Troyes. T. ii. 

The negotiations for the Treaty took several days. Shakespeare 
compresses them into one. 

Stage direction is “ a Royal Palace." The actual scene of the 
betrothal of Henry and Katharine was St. Peter’s Church. 

Minor Incidents. 

The Conspiracy of Cambridge, Grey and Scroop. The conspirators 
were duly tried and condemned. 

Shakespeare introduces two incidents, (1) the man pardoned by the 
King, (2) the handing of the incriminating correspondence to the 
conspirators who were espectiug their commissions. 

The guilty trio are represented as confessing their guilt, 

Agincomt. (1) It was not Westmoreland, but “ one of the host ” 
who uttered the wish for more men. 

(2) The request of Alontjoy for permission to collect the French 
dead was made on the morning after the battle, not on the evening of 
the day of the battle. 

Bardolph is hanged for stealing a fax. The historical fact is that a 
soldier was hanged for stealing a fix. 

Bardolph and Nym are said to have stolen a fire-shovel in Calais, 
This statement is evidently a slip. The army was then engaged in 
the siege of Harflcur. Bardolph and Nym were both hanged era the 
English reached Calais, 


I. i. 


1. ii. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely aro feund 
discussing the position of the Church and the threatened 
confiscation of its revenues by the Government. They derive 
comfort from the consideration of King Henry V.’s evident 
goodwill towards the clergy, and from the striking change in 
his habits, and hope to avert the evil by furtheriuo- the 
King's project of war. “ 

The Archbishop then convinces Henry of the validity of his 
claim to the throne of Prance; other lords add their 
persuasions plans are discussed for -the safety of the 
county during the foreign war, and the Freneh ambassadors 
are introduced. Through them the Dauphin contemptuously 
rejects King Henry’s demands, scoffs at his claim, and sends 
mm a present of tennis balls as being more compatible with 
ms youthful nature than a foreign campaign. The Kins' 
replies with dignity and spirit, and, confident in the 
righteousness of his cause, declares war. The ambassadors 
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deparb, and Henry gives the needful orders to prepare for 
war. 

Two of King Henry’s former companions, Bardolpli and Nym, 
are conversing in the street, when Pistol, another of the 
same gang, meets them. A quarrel ensues between Nym 
and Pistol, in the course of which high words are exchanged 
and swords drawn. A reconciliation is effected, and all 
three agree to go together to the French wars, there to make 
a living by plunder. 

IJsary has gathered his army at Southampton. Hera he 
detected a conspiracy against his life, formed by Lord Scroop, 
Sir Thomas Grey, and the Earl of Cambridge. He orders 
their execution, and prepares to set sail. 

Pistol announces to his companions the death of Sir John 
Falstafi, whose last moments are described by Mrs. Quickly, 
who is now married to Pistol. The three associates in 
knavery take leave of Pistol’s wife, and go to join the army 
at Southampton. 

The scene is transferred to France. Henry’s character is 
the subject of conversation between the French King, the 
Dauphin, and the Constable of Franco. English ambassadors 
arrive, re-assart King Henry’s claim, and bring a message of 
defi ance to the Dauphin. The King delays his answer, 
bnt the Dauphin persists in his scornful attitude towards 
Henry. 

The siege of Harfieur by the English has been begun. King 
Henry is seen encouraging his men to make a determined 
assault upon its wralls. 

Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol, in cowardly fashion, skulk in the 
roar, Fluellen, a Welsh captain, drives them forward. He 
then discusses the tactics of the siege with Maemorris, an 
Irish captain. A quarrel between them is only averted 
by the sounding of a parley from the town, which proves, 
to be the prelude to an announcement of capitulation by the 
Governor. 

The scene changes to the French King’s palace, where in one 
part the Princess Katharine is receiving a lesson in English 
from her waiting maid ; in another the French King, his son 
and nobles converse upon the war, and marvel at the rapid 
and successful advance of the English. 

Pistol begs Fluellen to intercede on behalf of his friend 
Bardolph, whois to be hangedforhavingstolen apax. Fluellen 
refuses, and on the entrance of the King relates the incident 
to him. The King desires that ‘ ‘ all such offenders be so cut 
off.” The French herald comes to demand submission, and 
a ransom from Henry. This he resolutely refuses, notwith- 
standing his army is decimated by disease. 

The Dauphin and French nobles in their camp near Agincom-t 
boast of their armour, their horses, their accomplishments, 
and the prisoners they are going to take. The Dauphin goes 
out, and is criticised by the nobJea, 
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IV. i. On tlio morning of the battle, just before daybreak, King Henry 
passes tbroughthe camp, and, disguised as a common soldier, 
renscus with his men upon the responsibilities of the King in 
the case of war. With one of those soldiers, Williams, he 
arranges a quarrel in the event of their both surviving the day. 
The soldiers leave him, and he communes with himself on the 
emptiness of ceremony, contrasting his own state with that of 
the poorest of his subjects, mucb to the advantage of the 
latter. He offers up a prayer, and is c.alled away to his army. 

IV. ii. The scene changes to the French camp, and a contrast is 
shown between the vapouring French nobles, bager to 
begin the sport of sl.ayiug their enemies, and the war-worn 
English soidier.s patiently waiting with desperate resolution 
to conquer or die. 

IV. iii. King Henry encour.tges his nobles, and returns a firm, yet 
modest answer to the French herald, who again comes with 
proposals for peace .ind a ransom. 

IV. iv, On the field of battle, in one part, Pistol, by sheer force of 
bluster, strikes terror into the heart of a French gentleman of 

IV. V. good house, and takes him prisoner ; in another the French 
princes are seen in a state of hopeless confusion. Their ranks 
are broken, and they determine themselves to return to the 

IV. vi. charge and die fighting ; in another, the King receives the 

account of the death of Sufiolk and York, and, supposing the 
French to be returning with reinforcements, orders all his 
IV, vii. soldiers to kill their prisoners ; whilst in another the English 
and Welsh captains, Gower and Fluellen, express indignation 
ag.ainst the French, who have killed the boys left in camp in 
charge of the baggage. Henry enters and receives the French 
herald, who acknowledges defeat, and asks and obtains leave 
to bury the dead. Henry names the battle Agincourt, and 
gives to Fluellen the glove which he had taken as a ga^e 
from Williams. ° 

IV. viiL The battle is over. Fluellen meets Williams, who challenges 
him to fight. Fluellen is about to take up the quarrel, when 
Henry and some of his lords appear ; the King explains the 
situation, and rewards Williams. The events of the day 
are passed in review, and a thanksgiving service ordered 
throughout the army. 

V. L Fluellen encounters Pistol, who on a previous occasion had 
scofied at him. The Welshman inflicts deserved chastise- 
ment on the boastful bully, making him eat the distasteful 
leek. 

V. ii. Six years after the events uarralad above the English and 

Frencu representatives meet in council at Troyes to arrange 
the tons of peace. The Duke of Burgundy acts as 
mediator, and speaks eloquently on the virtues of peace. All 
Henry’s demands are accepted, and peace is concluded. 

Hfinry woos tb,G Princess Ivoitlitirine, wlioni, aiccordin^ 
to the terms of the peace, he is to marry. The French Queen 
Isabel pronounces a blessing upon the royal uhion. 
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King Henhy the Fifth. 

Ddke of Gloucestee, ] hrotliers to 
Duke of Bedeobd, J the King. 
Duke op Exeteb, wncZe to the King. 
Duke op Yobk, cousm to the King. 
Eaels of SalisbueYjWestjioeeland 
AND WaBWICK. 

Aechbishop op Canteeeury. 

Bishop op Ely. 

Earl op Oameeidge. 

Lord Scroop. 

Sib Thomas Grey. 

Sir Thomas Erpingham, Gower, 
Fluellen, Macmorris, Jamy, 
officers in King Henry's army. 
Bates, Court, Williams, soldiers in 
the same. 

Pistol, Nym, Bardolph. 

Boy. 

A Herald. 

. Charles the Sixth, King of France. 
Lewis, the Dauphin. 


Dukes op Burgundy, Orleans, anl 
Bourbon. 

The Constable op France. 

Rambures and Gbandpbe, French 
Lords. 

Governor op Haepleur. 

Montjoy, a French Herald. 

Ambassadors to the King of England. 

Isabel, Queen of France. 

Katharine, daughter to Charles and 
Isabel. 

Alice, a lady attending on her. 

Hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap, 
formerly Mistress Qtiiclcly, and 
now married to Pistol, 

Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, 
Gitisens, Messengers, and 
Attendants. 

Chorus, 


Scene : England ; aftenoaris France. 


PROLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 

Ghor. 0 for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of ’^invention, 

A kingdom for a stage, princes ^lo act 
And monarchs to '^behold the Hwelling seme ! 

Then ^should the warlike Harry, Hike himself, 
Assume the ^port of ^Mars ; and at his heels, 
^Leash’d in like hounds, should ^famine, sword, and 
fire, 


a imagination, ■ 
four syllables 
as actors 
c as spectators 
U increasing in 
interest 
e woidd 

f in very person, 
lihe the real 
King Henry 
g carriage, 
hearing 

^ The God of Wat 


^ [“ Let slip the dogs oi war ” {J. G., III. i. 2Y3.)] 

* [“ You tempt the fury of my three atteudants, 

Lean famine, q^uartering, steel, aud climbing fire ’’ (J Hen. 7L, IV. ii. 10.)] 
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*Crouch for employment. But '’pardan, '^gentles all, 

The Hat ^unraised spirits that have dar’d 

On this unworthy hcafold to bring forth 10 

So great an obiect : can this ^cockpit hold 

The ‘‘rast*?/ tields of France ? ov^rnay we cram 

^Vitiiin this 'Hcooden 0 the h'cry casques 

That did affright the air at Agineourt ? 

0, pardon ! since a ^crooked figure may 
'^Attest in little place a million ; 

And let us, ciphers to this great "acmnqqt, 

On your °imw]imry forces work. 

Suppose, within the of these ivalls 

Are now confin’d "^iwo mighty monarchies, 20 

Whose high upreared and ^abutting fronts 

The ^yerdous hiarrow ocean parts asunder : 

‘Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts ; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And '^mahe magmary Hu^ssatice ; 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth ; 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must "^dech our 
Hings, 

Carry them here and there ; jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 30 
^Into an hoitr-glass : Hov Hhe iclikh supply 
Admit mQ^Chorus to this history; 

Who, prologue-like, your humble patience pray. 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play. [Exit. 

v imagine a mighty army v trisyllable ’«■ adorn 
2 i.e. kings of France and England y into the space of an 
hour z for the completing of tvliich a as chorus 
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1 [“The little 0, the earth" (If. of V., I. iii. 7.)] 

May serve as a certificate for a million” (Schmidt). The addition of six 
ciphers will turn a digit into so many millions : e.g. 6 = six ; 6,000,000 = six 
millions. 

* [" The nairow seas that part 

ITie French and English ” (If. of Y., II. viii. 28.)] 

‘ For the supplying of a narrative of the occurrences which have taken place 
in these intervals. 
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so. t. 


ACT I. 

Scene I. London. An Ante-cJiamher in the 
King's Palace. 

Enter the Archbishop op Cantbebuey and the 
Bishop op Ely. 

Ca7it. My lord, I’ll tell you ; that self bill is '^urged, 
Which in the hleveiith year of the Hast king's reign 
Was Hike, and had indeed against us pass’d, 

But that the Hcamhling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther ^question. 

Ely. But how, my lord, shall we resist it now? 
Gant. It must be Hhought on. liHt pass against us. 
We -Zose the better half of our possession : 

For all the temporal lands, which men devout 
By '"testament have given to the church, 10 

Would they strip from us ,* Heing valued thus; 

As much as would maintain, to the king’s honour. 
Full fifteen earls, and fifteen hundred knights. 

Six thousand and two hundred good esquires ; 

And, to relief of Hazars, and Hoeak age, 

Of “indigent f amt souls, past corporal toil, 

A hundred alms-houses, Hight well supplied ; 

And to the coffers of the king beside, 

A thousand pounds by the year: thus runs the bill. 
Ely. This would "^drink deep. 20 

Cant. ’Twould "drink the C7tp and ^all. 

Ely. But what '^preventio7i ? 

Gant. The king is full of “grace, and '"fair regard. 
Ely. And a true lover of the holy church. 

Gant. The '""courses of his youth promis’d it not. 
The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 

'^But that his wildness, ^nortified in him. 

Seem’d to die too ; yea, at that very moment, 
^Consideration, like an angel, came, 

And whipp’d the “offending Adam out of him. 
Leaving his body as a ^paradise, 30 

To envelope and contain celestial spirits. 

Never was such a sudden scholar made ; 

meditation, reflection a his mid propensities 
b garden, park 
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Never came reformation in a flood, 

With such a ^hcaiy ^currance, '^scoiirmg faults ; 
"^^Nor never ^Eydra-headed vrilfulness 
So soon did lose %is ^seat, and ^all at once, 

As in this king. 

Ely. We are %Jessed in the change. 

Cmit. Hear him ^but Reason in divinity, 

And admiring with an inward wish 

You would desire the King were made a prelate : 40 

Hear him debate of "^coymnomccalth affairs, 

You would say, it hath been °aU-in-all his study : 
^List his discourse \f war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle ''render'd you in music ; 

Turn him to any of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 

^Familiar as his garter : "that, when he speaks, 
"The air, 'a charter'd libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 

To steal his sweet and honey’d sentences ; 50 

*So that the art and '"practic part of life 
Must be the mistress to this Hheoric : 

Yv' hich is a wonder, how ^kis gj'ace should glean it, 
Since his '^addiction was to courses vain, 

His "C07npanies hmlettered, "nide, and hhalloio, 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports, 
*And never noted in him any study. 

Any retirement, any heguesWation 
From ^open haunts and ^popularity. 

Ely. The strawberry grows underneath the 
nettle, 60 
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i vidgarity, i.e. consorting wiili the comino 7 i people 
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* Wilfdlness or waywardness with many heads, and which, like the hydra, as 
fast as the heads are cut oS, puls forth new ones. 

®[‘‘ I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a cliflrfer as the wind 
To blow on whom I please ” (*4. F. L,, 11. yii. 48.)] 

» He must have shaped his theory from the art and practice of his life, instead 
of conicmmg the latter to the former; which is very strange, considering thafha 
DR3 spent iua early life among yulgar companions, and in scenes of dissipation • 
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And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best, 
^Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality : 

And so the prince obscur’d his '^CGniemflation 
Under the veil of wildness ; Hohich, no doubt, 

Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night, 
Unseen, yet ^crescive in ^faculty. 

Gant. It must be so ; for miracles are ceased ; 
And therefore we must ^needs admit the means, 
^How things are perfected. 

Ely, . But, my good lord, 

Now now for mitigation of this bill 70 

Urg’d by the commons ? Doth his majesty 
Uncline to it, or no ? 

Gant. He seems ^indifferent ^ 

Or, rather, ’^swaying more upon our part 
Than '^cherishing the "exhibiters against us; 

For I have made an offer to his majesty, 

® Upon our spiritual convocation, 

And in regard of causes now in hand. 

Which I have '^open'd to his grace '‘at large, 

As touching France, to give a greater sum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 80 

Did to his predecessors part "withal. 

Ely. How did this offer seem h-eceived, my lord ? 

Gant. With good acceptance “o/ his majesty ; 
Save that there was not time enough to hear. 

As I perceived his grace would "fain have done, 
The "'severals, and '‘■unhidden ^passages 
Of his true titles to ^some certain dukedoms. 

And generally to the crown mi '"seat ot France, 
Derived from "Edward, his great-grandfather. 

Ely. What was the Hmpedimsnt that broke 
this off ? 90 

Gant. The French ambassador "upoyi that instant 
Craved ^audience ; and the hour, I think, is come, 
To give him hearing ; is it four o’clock ? 

Ely. It is. 
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1 Indifferent, may be “ impartial," but Schmidt renders “ taking no notice ; 
unconcerned,” 

^[“ And now forsooth takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts ” (1 Hen. IV., IV. iii. 79.)] 
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CanL Then go in, to know his embassy ; 
Which I could, with a ready guess, declare 
Before the Frenchman speak a word of it. 97 
Eh. rU ivait upon you ; and I long to hear it. 

\ExeiLnt. 

ScENu II. The same. The Eresence Chamber. 
Enter KiNaHRNRY.GLOPOESTTO.BEDFORD, Exeteb, 
Wabwick, Westmoreland, and Attendants. 

K. Henry. Where is my gracious lord of 
Canterbury ? 

Exe. Not here in presence. 

E. Henry. Send for him, good Hmcle. 

West. Shall we call in the ambassador, my liege ? 
K. Henry. Not yet, my cousin : we \mild be 
resolved, 

Before we hear him, of some things of weight, 

That task our thoughts, concerning us and France. 

Enter the Archbishop or Caktbrbuey, and the 
Bishop op Ely. 

Cant. God, and his angels, guard your sacred 
throne, 

And make you long hecome it ! 

Ji. Henry. ^Sure, we thank you. 

My learned lord, we pray you to proceed 
And ^justly and h'eligiously unfold 10 

Why the la\v Salique, that they have in France, 
should, or should not, ^bar us in our claim ; 
And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 

^That you should ^fashion, hurest, or bow your 
'^reading, 

Or ^nicely ‘‘charge your understanding soul 
With ^opening titles '^miscreate, whose right 
’^Sidis not in diative colours with the truth ; 

For God doth know how many now in health 
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^ That you should pervert, distort or hand your learning to give an interpretation 
that may fall in with our wishes. 
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Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 20 

Therefore take heed how you impawn our person, 
How you awake our sleeping sword of war : 

We charge you in the name of God, take heed ; 

For never two such kingdoms did contend, 

Without much fall of blood; whose guiltless drops 
Are every one a woe, a sore complaint 
’Gainst him whose xororigs give edge unto the swords 
That make such waste in ’^brief mortality. 

Under this ^conjuration speak, my lord; 

And we will hear, note, and believe in heart, 30 
^That what you speak is in your conscience wash’d 
As pure as sin with baptism. 

Gant. Then hear me, gracious sovereign and 
you peers. 

That owe yourselves, your lives, and services, 

To this imperial throne. — There is no bar 
‘To make against your highness’ claim to ^France, 
But this, which they produce from Pharamond, 

“ In terram Salicam mulieres ne succedant ; ” 

“ No woman shall succeed in Salique land : ” 
Which Salique land the French unjustly gloze 40 
To be the realm of France, and Pharamond 
The founder of this law, and female bar. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 
That the land Salique is in Germany, 

Between the jHoods of Sala and of Elbe; 

Where Charles the Great, having subdued the 
Saxons, 

There left behind and settled certain French ; 

Who, holding in disdain the German women 
For some dishonest manners of their life, 
Establish’d then this law, — loit, no female 50 
Should be inheritrix in Salique land ; 

Which Salique, as I said, 'twixt Elbe and Sala, 

Is at this day in Germany call’d Aleisen. 

Then doth it well appear, the Salique law 
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1 That -what you intend to say, since it has been washed in your conscience, 
is purged as pure from all taint as the soul of a bap ized infant is cleansed 
from the stain of original sin. 
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Was not devised for the realm of France ; 

Nor did the French possess the Salique land 
Until tour hundred one and twenty years 
Aiter defiina^ion of King Pharamond, 

Iiilij supposed the founder of this law ; 

Wdio died within ^the year of our redemption 60 
Four hundred twenty-six ; and Charles the Great 
Subdued the Saxons, and did seat the French 
Beyond the river Sala, in the year 
Eight hundred five. Besides, their writers say, 
King Pepin, which deposed Ohilderic, 

Did, as heir general, being descended 

^'0/ Blithikl, which was daughter to King Clothair, 

Make claim and tide to the crown of France. 

Hugh Capet also, — who usurp’d the crown 
Of Charles the duke of Lorraine, sole heir male 70 
Of the true line and stock of Charles the Great, — 
To ‘find his title with some ^shoios of trnth. 

Though in pure truth, it was corrupt and ‘miight, 
^Conveyed himself as heir to the Lady Lingare, 
Daughter to Charlemain, who was the son 
To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the son 
Of Charles the^Great . Also King^ Lewis the 'Tenth, 
Who was sole heir to the usurper Capet, 

Gould not keep quiet in his conscmice, 

Wearing the crown of France, till satisfied 80 
The fair Queen Isabel, his grandmother, 

W'as lineal of the lady Ermengare, 

Daughter to Charles the foresaid duke of Lorraine : 
By the which marriage, the line of Charles the-Great 
Was re-united to the crown of France. 

So that, as clear as is the summer’s sun, 

King Pepin’s title, and Hugh Capet’s claim, 

King Lewis his satisfaction, all appear 
To hold in right and title of the female : 

So do the kings of France unto this day ; 90 

Hoicheit they would r.old up this Salique law, 

^To bar your higlmess claim from the female : 
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^ To weave a net of cunning sophistries in which the truth can only be partially 
scan, than to make their titles secure by shewing that, oven if the Salic law be 
not the law of Prance, their claim to the throne is much stronger than yours 
^see also p. sl.j. 
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And rather choose to hide them in a net 
Than amply to imbar their crooked titles 
Usurp’d from you and your progenitors. 

K. Henry. May I with right and conscience make 
this claim ? 

Cant The sin '''■upon my head, dread sovereign ! 
For in the book of Numbers is it horit, 

When the “wo-w dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter. Gracious lord, 100 
Stand for your own ; unwind ^yoitr bloody flag ; 
Look back into your mighty ancestors ; 

Go, my dread lord, to your ‘^great grandsire's tomb, 
From whom you claim ; invoke his warlike ^spirit, 
And your great-uncle’s, Edward the Black Prince, 
Who on the French ground play’d a ^tragedy, 
^Making defeat on the full ^power of France, 

'^Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 

Stood smiling to behold his dion's whelp 

^'^Forage in blood of French nobility. 110 

0 noble English, that could ^entertain 

With half their forces the full pride of France, 

And let °anQther half stand laughing by, 

^All out of work, and '^cold for ^action I 
Ely. Awake remembrance of these valiant dead, 
And with your puissant arm renew their feats : 

You are their heir ; you sit upon their throne ; 

The blood and courage, that venoioned them, 

Runs in your veins : and my thrice-puissant liege 
Is in the very May-morn of his youth, 120 

Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprises, 

Exe. Your brother kings and monarchs of the 
earth 

Do all expect that you should rouse yourself, 

As did the former lions of your blood. 

West They know your grace hath cause and 
means and might : 

So hath your highness ; never king of England 
Had nobles richer and more loyal subjects, 

^Whose hearts ha,ve left their bodies herein England, 
And lie ^pavilion’d in the fields of France. 

Gant. 0, let their bodies follow, my dear liege, 130 
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With blood and sword and fire, to win your right : 
In aid whereof we of the ^sinrihialty 
Will raise your highness such a mighty sum 
As never did the clergy at one time 
Bring in to any of your ancestors. 

K. Henrif. We must not only arm to invade 
the French, 

^But lay down our proportions Ho defoul 
Against the Scot, who will road upon us 
^With all advantages. 

Can t. They of those Hnarches, gracious sovereign, 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend [140 

Our Holland from the ^pilfering borderers. 

K. Henry. We do not mean ^the 'coursing 
snatchers only, 

But fear the '^main intendment of the Scot, - 
Who bath been '^still a "giddy neighbour to ns ; 

For yon shall read, that my "great grandfather 
Never went with his forces into France, 

But that the Scot on bis Hmfiirnished kingdom 
Came pouring, like the tide into '’a breach, 

With ample and '^brim fulness of his force ; 150 

^Galling the ^gleaned land with "hot assays, 

''Girding with grievous siege castles and towns ; 
^Tiiat England, being empty of defence, 

Hath shook and trembled at the Hll neighbourhood. 
Cant. She hath been then more ^fear'd than 
harm’d, my liege ; 

®Por hear her but exampled by herself : 

When all her "chivalry hath been in France, 

And she a Hnouming widow of her nobles, 

She hath herself not only well defended 
But taken and Hmgmmded as a stray, 160 

The King of Scots ; whom she did send to France, 
To fill King Edward’s fame with prisoner kings, 

b imyrmnei the Jemg of Scotland as a man puts 
stray ajiimals in the pound 
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1 Coursing Snatcliers, descriptive of the border free hooters. Coursing 
describes tiioir rapid marches. Snatcliers describes them as pillagers and robbers. 

“ Listen to precodents in England's history of how the country has risen to the 
cy’casion in similar circumstances. 
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And make Yjer chronicle as rich with praise, 

As is the '°ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and mmless Hreasiiries 

West. But there’s a saying, very old and true, — 
“ If that you will France luin, 

Then with Scotland first begin : " 
t^or once the eagle England ^heing in prey, 
lo her unguarded nest the weasel Scot 170 

Gomes sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs, 
Playing the mouse in absence of the cat. 

To tear and '^havoc more than she can eat. 

Exe. It follows then the cat must stay at home. 
Yet that is but a ^crush'd necessity; 

Since we have locks to ^safeguard ^necessaries, 

And 'pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 

While that the ^armed hand doth fight abroad. 

The ^advised '^head defen ^.s itself at home; 

For government, though high and low and lower, 
Put into '^parts, doth keep in one consent, [180 
^°Gongreeing in a full and natural ^close, 

Like music. 

Cant. Therefore doth heaven divide 

The state of man Hn '^divers functions, 

Setting ^endeavoiir in continual motion ; 

2To which is fixed, as an aim or '^butt, 

Obedience : for so work the honey-bees, 

^Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a king, and officers of '’sorts ; ISO 

Where some, like magistrates, '’’correct at home. 
Others, like merchants, ^venture trade abroad. 
Others, like soldiers, farmed in their stings, 

'’■Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds, 

Which pillage they with merry march bring home 


a i.e. of England 
b ,s’o/J nmd 
ciimtless, im- 
measurable 
c treasures 


Hn search of prey 

8 destroy, lay 
U'aste 

f forced necessity 
3 protect 
b provisions 
i neat, snitable 
b the. soldier 
1 thoughtful, de- 
liberate 

in = the statesman 
a i.e. the parts of 
a song 
0 agreeing 
P cadence 
q into 
r different 
s ofjiccs, occu- 
pations 

t labour, exertion 
u mark to be 
aimed at 
V different kinds 
w administer cor- 
rection or 
punishment 
s take the 7-isks 
of trade 

y having stings 
for their 
weapons 

z make booty, i.e. 
gather honey 


1 [“ The setting sun and music at the close. 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last" [Rich. II., 11. i. 12.)] 

^Obedience is the aim or butt of endeavour. 

Creatures that following the precepts of nature, give a practical example to 
[lUHity'b beings of the value of discipline and ordep 
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KING ETENEY V. sc, n, 


To the tent-royal of ibeir emperor ; 

Who, E)ii3ie(l in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold, 

The citil citizens kneadiug up the honey, 

The poor mechanic porters crcncding in 200 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate, 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 

Deliv’ring o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. I this infer, 

^Tbat many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work conirariously : 

As many arrows, kmed several ways, 

Gome to one mark ; as many ways meet in one town ; 
As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea ; 

As many lines close in the clial’s centre ; 210 

So may a thousand actions, once afoot, 

End in one purpose, and be all well borne 
Without defeat. Therefore to France, my liege. 
Divide your happy England into four ; 

Whereof take you one quarter into France, 

And you 7vitlial shall make all ^Gallia shake. 

If we, with thrice such ^imcers left at home, 

Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 

Let us be worried and our nation lose 
The name of hardiness and ‘^policy. 220 

E. Henry. Call in the messengers sent from 
the Dauphin. [Exeunt soma Attendants. 
Now are we well resolved; and, by God’s help, 

And yours, the noble sinews of our power, 

France being ours, we’ll bend it to oxer axve, 
break it all to pieces : or there we’ll sit, 

Euling in large and ample %mpery 

O’er France and all her almost kingly dukedoms, 

Or lay these bones in an umoorthy xirn, 

Tombless, with no ^remembrance over them : 

Either our history shall Hcith full mouth 230 
Speak freely of our acts, or else our grave, 


= the queen-bes 


peaceful 
pushing, thrust- 
ing 

of serious look 
executioners 


indifferent xoays 
shot from differ- 
ent directions 


sundial 
once ifi motion 
carried on 
failure 


with it 
a France 
b armed forces 


its reputation 
for hardiness 
c art of managing 
public affairs 
satisfied 

to be in awe of 
us 

*1 either 

5 supreme do- 
minion 
vile, worthless 
grave 

t memorial 
gfully, thoroughly 
largely 


^ Oceupied ia performing the duties of a king. 

2 That many things may work in difierent ways, and yefc. since they are all done 
with one object may arrive at the same end, ]'u?^ as arrows shot from diSerent 

shots may all light in the same target, etc 
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Like Turkish, mute, shall have a tongueless mouth, 
Not wors]ii 2 )p'd with a Hoaxan epitaph. 

Enter Ambassadors of France 

Now are we well prepared to know the pleasure 
Of our fair coiisin Dauphin ; for we hear 
Your greeting is from him, not from the king. 

First A',nb. May’t please your majesty to give us 
leave 

Freely Eo render what we have in charge ; 

SQr shall we sparingly show you far off 
The Dauphin’s meaning and our embassy ? 240 

K. Henry. We are no tyrant, but a Christian king ; 
Unto whose ^ grace our passion is as subject 
As are our wretches fetter'd in our prisons : 
Therefore with frank and with uncurbed gflainness 
TeU us the Dauphin’s mind. 

First Amb. Thus, then, Hnfew. 

Your highness, lately sending into France, 

Did claim some certain dukedoms in the right 
Of your great predecessor, King Edward the Third. 
In anstoer 0 / which claim, the prince our master 
Says that you savour too much of your youth, 250 
And bids you be advis’d, there’s nought in France, 
That can be with a nimble galliarcl won ; 

You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 

He therefore sends you, meeter for your spirit, 

This tun of treasure ; and, in lieu of this, 

Desires you let the dukedoms that you claim 
Hear no more of you. This the Dauphin speaks. 

K. Henry. What treasure, uncle? 

Exe, Tennis-balls, my liege.. 

K. Henry. We are glad the Dauphin is so 
pleasant with us ; 

His present and your pains we thank you for ; 260 
When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 


honoured 
a easily effaced; 
perishable 


title of courtesy 


frankly, can- 
didly 

message 

^kindly pleasure 
{supply “ are 
subject to their 
gaolers ” ) 
unrestrained 
straight for- 
ward speech 
0 briefly 

a redzmdant ex- 
pression 
In reply to 
taste of, smack 

of 

reflect, consider 
sprightly dance 
wm by revelry 
more suitable 

in return for 


facetious, 

jocular 


3 Deliver the message with wliich we are chargstl, 

- Or shall we refrain from giving you the prec.ise terms of the Dauphin’s 
. massage and content ourselves with giving you the purport only of what he said. 


E 
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KING HENRY V. sc. n- 


We will, in France, by God's '’grace, play a "set, 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 

Tell him, he hath made a match with such a 

hcrangUr, 

That all the courts of France will be disturb’d 
With chaees. And we understand him well, 

How he '^co»iCs o’er us with our wilder days, 

Not measuring what use we made of them. 

We never valued this poor '^scat of England; 

And therefore, living ^ hence, did give ourself 270 
To ’^barharoiis Hicense ; as ’tis ever 'common, 

That men are ^merriest when they 'are from home. 
But tell the Dauphin, I will "'keep my state. 

Be like a king and ^show my sail of greatness 
When I do rouse "ine in my throne of France : 

"Kor that I have laid by my majesty 
And ’^'plodded like a ^man "for working days ; 

But I will rise Hhore with so full a glory, 

That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 

Yea, strike the Dauphin blind to Hook on us. 280 
And tell the "pleasant prince this '’mock of bis 
Hath turn’d his balls to '^gun-stofies ; and his soul 
Shall stand "sore-charged for the '’wastefiil vengeance 
That shall fly with Hhem : for many a thousand 
widow's 

Shalithis hisHnock'^mock ouiof their dear husbands; 
Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles dowm ; 
And there are many who are yet hmhorn. 

That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin’s "scorn. 
Bat this Hies all unthin ihe will of God, 

To "whom I do appeal ; and in whose name, 290 
Tell you the Dauphin I am hommg on, 

^To venge me as 1 may, and to put forth 
My "rightfid hand in a w'ell hallow’d cause. 

So get you hence in peace ; and tell the Dauphin, 
His jest will 'savour but of '"■shallow wit, 
i he of tJis nature k silly, stupid 


a favour, per- 
mission 
n set of games 
e opponent, 
adversary 
d taunts us, hviis 
us 

e throne 

f aivay from the 
co^irt 

8 rude, vulgar 
li licentiousness 
i usual 
■k dissyllable 
1 away from home 
m occupy my 
chair of state 
n myself [reflexive) 

0 for that purpose 
p toiled 

q loorking man 
r during 
s on the throne of 
France 
t> in looking 
u facetious 
V taunt 
cannon-halls 
s heavy, fully 
hirdened 
y destructive 
z the gtm-stones 
a* taunt 
imhegotten 
c scornful taunt 
d depends upon 
therein of God 
e God 

1 coming to in- 

vade France 
S to avenge myself 
b lawful, legitim- 
ate, i.e. fight- 
ing in a just 
cause 


^ Will spread sail and display my grptness. “ To spread sail ” metaphorically 
= to be prosperous, i.e., as a vessel in full sail is making a successful voyage. 
“ To strike sail ” metaphorically = to admit defeat. 

'Mock {with preposition), denotes the effect of the taunt, i.e., deprive widows 
af their husbands, mothers of their children, and cause the fall of castles. 
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When thousands weep more than did laugh at it. 
Convey them with safe conduct. Fare you well 

[Exeunt Amtassadors: 
Exe. This was a merry message. 

K. Henry. We hope to make the sender- 
blush at it. 

Therefore, my lords, omit ^no Jmpyy hour 300 
That may give furtherance to our expedition ; 

For we have now no thought in us but France, 
Save those to God, that '‘run before our business. 
Therefore, let our ^'proportions for these wars 
Be soon collected, and all things thought upon 
That may with '‘reasonable sioiftness add 
More feathers to our wings; for, ^God before, 

We’ll ^chide this Dauphin at his father’s door, 
Therefore let every man now 'Hash his thought. 
That this fair action me^y on foot be brought. 310 

[Exeunt. 

ACT II. 

Prologue. 

^Flourish. Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
lAnd silken ^dalliance in the wardrobe lies ; 

Now 'thrive the armourers, and '"hoimir's tJmicjht 
Eeigns solely in the breast of every man. 

They sell '‘the pasture now to buy the horse, 
Following the “mirror of all Christian kings. 

With winged heels, %s English Mercuries. 

For now sits ‘'■Expectation in the air ; 

And hides a sword, from hilts unto the point, 

With '‘croimis imperial, ^croiuns and '■coroJiets, 10 
Promised to Harry and his followers. 

The French, ^advis’d by '^good intelligence 
Of this most dreadful preparation, 


Lead them away, 
escort to enmrs 
their safety 
'Uttered sarcas- 
tically 

a. favourahU mo- 
ment 

helping fonrard. 
assistance 
b thoughts to- 
wards God 
c take precedence 

necessary forces 
e haste regulated 
hy caution 
f God going be- 
fore, i.e. aid 
ing ns 
s rebuke 
employ 
i just under- 
taking 
of trumpets, 
heralding the 
chorus 

are busy and 
earning money 
ni the thought of 
honaiir 

u their estates 
0 pattern 
P like 

q {personified) 

1 - crown of the 
emperor 

s croirji of a king 
t coronet of a 
noble 

u infonned, 
warned 

V reliable infor- 
mation 


' The silken gay attire of the courtier is now laid aside in his wardrobe to be 
replaced by the armour of the knight. 

2 “ Whiles, like the puded and reckless libertine, 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads 
And reeks not his own rede” [Ham., I. iii, 50.)] 
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ACT II. KING HENIIY V. pec 


Shake in their fear ; and with '^pah policy 
Seek to ilrert the Ewflish purposes. 

0 England ! hnoclel to ihy inward greatness, 

Like iittla body witli a mighty heart, 

What mightst\hoii do, that honour ^would thee do. 
Were all thy children ''kind and natural ! 

But see tliyfanlt ! '^France hath in thee found out 20 
A nest of ''hollow hosoyns, which he fills 
With ireiiclicrous crowns; and three corrupted 
men, 

One, Eieiiard Earl of Cambridge, and t!ie second, 
Henry Lord Scroop of Masham, and the third, 

Sir Thomas Grey, knight, of Nortlminbeiiand, 

Have for the ojilt of France, — 0 guilt, indeed! — 
^Conjirmed consjdracij with '[fearful France ; 
xVnd by their hands this -'(jrace of kings must die, 

If bell and treason '^hold their promises, 

Ere betake ship for France, and in Southampton. 30 
'Linger your patience on ; ^and tveTl digest 
Th’ abuse of distance ; ■‘force a play. 

The sura is paid ; the traitors are agreed; 

The king is from London ; and the scene 
Is now Hrans ported, "gentles, to Southampton ; 
There is the playhouse now, there must you sit : 
And thence to France shall we convey you safe. 
And bring you back, ^'charming the 'hiarrow seas 
®To give you ‘gentle pass ; for, if we may, 

We’ll not offend one stomach with our play. 40 
But, till the king come fortli, and not till then, 
Unto Southampton do we ^shift our scene. [Exit. 


a coiuarcUij 
turn theEugliiJi 
from their 
plans 

b looiild desire 
thee to do 
ctriietothecountry 
of their birth 
defect 

d King of France 
e traitors 
money the bribe 
for treachery 
f gold 

g entered into a 
traitorous 
compact 
b full of fea? 
i Henry V. 
b make good their 
purposes 
prolong your 
patience 
111 set out 
n removed 

0 gentlefolk 

P as by a spell o? 

incantation 
q the English 
Channel 

1 smooth passage 
^ i.e. the scene is 

not to be sup- 
posed to be 
changed till 
the king takes 
skip at South- 
ampton. Till 
then the scene 
is still in 
London 


* “ Sinai' form enclosing inward greatness ” (Weight), 

® Henry V., the most distinguished ot all kings. 

» We will reduce the distance between England and France to nothing. Abuse 
o! distance - the eiimlnatiou of the sense of the distance between the two 
countries, 

* A corrupt line. Force a play may mean to violate the dramatic Unity of 

Place, and by means of the chorus, enable the audience to imagine the 
tracsferance of the action from England to France. ° 

«Yoa shall cross from England to France aad hack again -without suSerin" 
|Xom sea-si*ne=s. ° 
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Scene I. London. A street. 

Enter Gorpobal Nym and Lieutenant Baedolph, 

Bard. Well met, Corporal Nyin. 

Nym. Good morrow, Lieutenant Bardolph. 

Bard. What, are Ancient Pistol and you friends 
^yet ? 

Nym. For my part, I care not : I say little ; 
but when time shall serve, there shall be smiles ; but 
that shall be as it may. I dare not fight ; but I will 
luinh and bold out mine Hron : it is a simple one ; 
but Hohat though ? it will ^ toast cheese, and it will 
endure cold as another man’s sword will : and 
there’s an end. [11 

Bard. I will ^hestoio a breakfast to make you 
friends ; and well be all ^three sworn brothers to 
France : let it be so, good Corporal Nym, 

Nym. Faith, I will live so long as I may, that’s 
the certain of it; and when I cannot live any 
longer, I will do as I may ; that is my rest, that is 
the rendezvous of it. 

Bard. It is cerjiain, corporal, that he is married 
to Nell Quickly: and certainly she did you wrong; 
for you were ^troth-plight to her. 21 

Nym. N cannot tell : things must be as they 
may; men may sleep, and they may have their 
^throats about them at that time ; and some say 
knives have edges. It must be as it may : ^though 
patience be a tired mare, yet she will pled. There 
must be ^conclusions. Well, I cannot tell. 

Enter Pistol and Hostess. 

Bard. Here comes hincient Pistol and his wife : 
good corporal, ^be patient here. How now, mine 
host Pistol ! 30 


an ensign or 
standard- 
bearer 
a still 


shut my eyes 
b sword 
c 'what then 

that is all I have 
to say 

il provide, i.e, 
stand treat for 


a fact 
resolve 


e betrothed 
f I don’t hnow 
what to say 
:-l Nyni insinuates 
that he may 
cut Pistol’s 
throat 'While 
the latter is 
asleep. 

h a settlement of 
our guarrel 


I ensign 

fc .Do not piclc a 
guarrel with 
him in the 
presence of his 
ivife 


1 [“Put tip your sword betime ; 

Or I’ll so maul you and your toasting-ircu [K. John IF., iii. 99.)] 

" [“ Tbey shook liauds and swore brothers ” [A. Y, L., V. iv., lOS.)] 

3 lii may be a long time ere I can revenge myself upon Pistol, but I can wait 
patiently for my opportunity. 
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ACT n. KING HENRY V. so. l 


Ptst. Base tih, eall’st tboQ me host ? 

Now, by this band, I swear, I scorn the term ; 

Nor shall my Nell keep lodgers. 

Host. No, by my troth, not Hong ; for we cannot 
lodge and board a dozen or fourteen gentlewomen 
that live honestly by the prick of their needles, but 
it will be thought we keep a bawdy bouse straight. 
[Nym and Pistol draiu.] 0 well a day, Lady, if 
he he not draivn now ! we shall see wilful adultery 
and murder committed. 40 

Bard. Good lieutenant ! good corporal 1 ^offer 
nothing here. 

By7u. Pish ! 

Fist. Pish for thee, Iceland dog 1 thou prick- 
car' d cur of Iceland ! 

Host. Good Corporal Nym, show thy valour, 
and put up your sword. 

Hym. W ill you shog off ? I would have you Holus. 
Fist “ Solus,” '■'^egregious dog ? 0 viper vile ! 
The “ solus ” in thy most ^mervailous face ; 50 

The “solus ” in thy teeth, and in thy throat. 

And in thy hateful lungs, yea, in thy maw, ^perdy, 
And, which is worse, within thy nasty’' mouth I 
I do retort the “ solus ” in thy bowels ; 

For I can take, and Pistol’s ®coc/c is up, 

And flashing lire will follow. 

! Ntjui. lam not Barhason; you cannot conjure 
me. I have Hm humour to ^knock you indifferently 
well. If you grow foul with me, Pistol, I will 
scour you with my rapier, as I may, in fair terms : 
if you would walk off, I would prick your guts a 
little, in good terms, as I may : and that’s the 
immour of it 63 

Fist. 0 braggart vile and damned furious 'wight ! 
The grave doth gape, and hloting death is near ; 
Therefore hxliah. 

Bard. Hear me, hear me what I say; he that 
strikes the first stroke, -I’ll run him up to the hilts, 
as I am a soldier. [D 7 'cms. 

^ To give you a good thrashing. 

' I will run my sword into him -up to the hilt. 


cur, dog 


faith 
a for long 

as seamstresses 


the Virgin Mary 
have not drawn 
Ms sword 

Pistol, Wrongly 
addressed 
u attempt no vio- 
lence 

having pointed 
ears 


jog away {to 
Quickly) 
c alone {to Pistol) 

a extraordinary 
® 7narvellous 
stomach 
f Par Bieu 
take fire 
g trigger 

the name of a 
demon 

U an inclination 
clean you out 


my intention 
boaster 
i fellow 

^ desirous to get 
thee 

1 draw sword 
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Fist. An oath oi mickle, might ; and iui-y shall 
abate. 70 

Give me thy fist, thj for e-foot to me give : 

Thy spirits are most tall. 

Nj/m. I will cut thy throat, one time or other, 
in fair terms : that is the humour of it. 

Fist. “ Cou 2 ole a gorge ! ” 

That is the word. I thee defy again. 

0 hound of Crete, think’st thou my spouse to get ? 
No ; to the s'pital go, 

And from the powdering-tub of infamy 

Ketch forth the lazar kite of Cressid’s kind, 80 

Doll Tearsheet she by name, and her espouse : 

1 have, and I will hold, the quondavi Quickly 
For the ^only she ; and — foauca, there’s enough. 

^Go to. 

Filter the Boy. 

Bog. Mine host Pistol, you must come to my 
master, and you, hostess : he is very sick, and 
would to bed. Good Bardolph, pub thy face 
between his sheets, and do the office of a warming- 
pan. Faith, he’s very ill. 

Bard. Away, you rogue ! DO 

Host. By my troth, he’ll '^yield the crow a 
pudding one of these days. The king has killed 
his heart. Good husband, come home presenliy. 

[Exeunt Hostess and Boy. 
Bard. Come, shall I make you two friends? 
We must to France together ; why the devil should 
we keep knives to cut one another’s throats ? 

Fist. Let floods o’erswell, and fiends for food 
howl on ! 

Nym. You’ll pay me the eight shillings I won 
of you at betting? 

Fist. Base is the slave that pays. 100 

Nym. That now I will have : that’s the humour 
of it. 

Fist. 2 As manhood shall compound : push home. 

[They draw. 


great 

like a dog 
brave, valiant 


my intention 
cut a throat 
your threat 

ho&Ntul 
see I. i. 15 
probably means 
“ cat ” 
marry her 
former 

only ivoman in 
the world 
a in a few ivords 
b enough 

Sir John Fal- 
stajf 

an allusion io 
JBardolph's 
red nose 


faith 
i die soon 
immediately 


my intention 
settle the matter 


1 [“ The fair, the chaste, and unexpressivc she ” (i. Y. L., III. ii. 10.)j 
* We will see who is the better man ; come, thrust away. 
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Bard. By this sword, he that makes the first 
thrust, ril kill him ; by this sword, I will. 

Fist. Sword is an oath, and oaths must have 
their course. 

Bard. Corporal Nym, an thou wilt be friends, 
be friends : an thou wilt not, why, then, be enemies 
with me too. Prithee, ^put up. 

Nym. I shall have my eight shillings I won of 
you at betting ? HI 

Pist. A noble shalt thou have, and ^p-ese7it pay ; 
And liquor likewise will I give to thee, 

^And friendship shall ’^combine, and brotherhood : 
I’ll live by Nym, and Nym shall live by me ; 

Is not this just ? for I shall sutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. 

Give me thy hand. 

Nym, I shall have my noble ? 

Pist. In cash most /nstZy paid. 120 

Nym. Well, then, that’s the ‘^humour of 't, 
Pie-enter Hostess. 

Rost. As ever you came of women, come in 
quickly to Sir John. Ah, poor heart 1 he is so 
^shahed of a burning ^quotidian Hertian, that it is 
most lamentable to behold. Sweet men, come to him. 

Ny7}i. The king ^hath run bad humours on the 
knight : that’s ^the even of it. 

Pist. Nym, thou hast 'sptoke the right ; 

His heart is ^fractecl and ^corroborate. 

Nym. The king is a good king : but ""it must be 
as it may ; %e passes some humours and careers. 

Pist. Let us ^'condole the knight ; for ^'lamh Joins, 
we will live. 132 

Scene IL — Southampton. A Council-chamber. 

Enter Exeter, Bedford, and Westmoreland. 

Bed. 'Fore God, his grace is bold, to trust 
these traitors. 


redundant 


not ie hrohm 


I pray thee 
i.e. thy sioord 


6s. 8d. 

b immediate pay ■ 
ment 

c bind us together 

one who pro- 
vides provi- 
sions for a 
camp 


exactly, i.e. with 
no rebate 
my wish 


0 shaken by 

daily 

every third day 

the plain truth 

1 spoken 
Ic broken 

made strong 
^we must take 
things as they 
come 

lament for 
o If we read, 
“ lambkins, ” 
JPistol is ad- 
dressing his 
friends by a 
term of en- 
dearment. 

In the presence 
of God 


1 [" Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine ’’ {A. Y. L., V. iv. 144.)] 
® Vented his ill temper on Sir John. 

® The king indulges in fits of caprice and temper. 

* We will live together happily and peaceably like young lambs. 
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Exe. They shall be apprehended ^by and by. 
West. How '^smooth and ""even they do bear 
themselves ! 

As if allegiance in their bosoms sat, 

Crowned with faith and constant loyalty. 

Bed. The king hath note of all that they intend, 
^By interception which they dream not of. 

Exe. Nay, bnt the man that was his bedfellow. 
Whom he hath dull’d and ^cloy’d with gracious 
favours, — 

That he should, for & foreign puose, so sell 10 
His sovereign’s life to '^deatk and treachery ! 

Trumpets sound. Enter King Henry, Scroop, 
Cambridge, Grey, and Attendants. 

K. Henry. ^Now sits the wind fair, and we will 
aboard 

My lord of Cambridge, and my kind lord of Masham, 
And you, my gentle knight, give me your thoughts ; 
Think you not, that the potvers we bear with us 
Will cut their passage through the force of France, 
^Doing the execution, and the act. 

For which we have in head assembled them ? 
Scroop. No doubt, my liege, if each man do 
his best. 

K. Henry. I doubt not that ; since we are 
well persuaded, 20 

We carry not a heart with us from hence, 

That groivs not in a '^fair consent with ours j 
Nor leave not one behind, that doth not wish 
Success and conquest to attend on us. 

Gam. Never was monarch better fear’d, and 
loved 

Than is your majesty: there’s not, I think, a 
subject 


icill certainly 
a immediately 
b calmly 
c composedly 

firm, unchanging 
knowledge 


deprived of fine 
feeling 
satiated 

a purse of 
French gold 
e death through 
treachery 


go on board ship 


forces 


as an armed 
force 


exists, is 
f thorough agree- 
ment, harmony 


* Througli having inteL-cepted their letters and communications with each other 
and of which circumstance they have no knowledge. 

® [“Plucking the grass to know where sits the wind " (M. of Y., 1. 1. 13.)] 

The direction of the wind is favourahle for our voyage to Prance. 

8 Executing the work and fulfilling the purpose. 
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That sits ia heart-grief and uneasiness 
Under the sweet shade of your government. 

Gwj. True: those that were your father’s 
enemies [30 

Have steep’d their galls in honey, and do serve you 
With hearts create of duty and of zeal. 

E. Henry. We therefore have great cause of 
thankfulness ; 

And shall forget the office of our hand, 

Sooner hban quittance of desert and merit 
According to the tceighi and Hoor thin ess. 

Scroop. So service shall with ^steeled sinews toil, 
And labour shall refresh itself with hope, 

To do your grace incessant services. 

K. Henry. Yie judge no less. Uncle of Exeter, 
Enlarge the man hommitted yesterday, 40 

That rail’d against our person : we consider 
It w’as excess of wine that set him on ; 

And, Son his more advice, we pardon him. 

Scroop. That’s mercy, but too much security ; 
Let him be punish’d, sovereign ; lest example 
Breed, by his sufferance, more of such a kind. 

K. Henry. 0, let us yet b.e merciful. 

Cam. So may your highness, and yet punish too. 
Grey. Sir, 

You show great mercy, if you give him life, 50 
After the taste of ^much correction. 

K. Henry. Alas, your too much love and care 
of mo 

Are heavy orisons ’gainst this poor wretch. 

^If little faults, proceeding on distemper, 

Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we ^stretch our eye 
When ^capital crimes, ^cheic'd, simllow'd, and 
digested 


bitter enmity 
created 


requital, reward 
desert of the door 
merit of the deed 


expeat, look for- 
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ffirther 

over confidence, 
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go unpunished 
always 


experience 
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1 The duty of rewarding service according to the importance of the deed and 
the desert of the doer. 

® Sinews as strong and lasting as if made of steel. 

®Upon further consideration, either (1) by the man as regards the heinous 
nature of his crime or (2) by the king who had examined farther into the case. 

* If I am not to look over a small fault committed under the influence of wine, 
how can I possibly look over capital crimes deliberately planned, 
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Appear before us? — Well yet '■^enlarge that man, 
Though Cambridge Scroop and Grey, in their 
dear care, 

And tender preservation of our person. 

Would have him punish’d. And now to our 
French causes : 60 

Who are the late commissioners? 

Cam. I one, my lord ; 

Your highness bade me ask for it to-day. 

Scroop. So did you me, my liege. 

Grey. And I, my royal sovereign. 

K. Henry. Then, Eichard, Eaii of Cambridge, 
there is yours ; 

There yours, Lord Scroop of Masham ; and, sir 
knight, 

Grey of Northumberland, this same is yours : 

Eead them ; and know, I know your worthiness. 
My Lord of W'estmoreland, and uncle Exeter, 70 
We will aboard to-night. W'hy, how now, 
gentlemen ? 

What see you in those papers, that you lose 
So much complexion’} look ye, how they change ! 
Their cheeks are paper. Why, what read you 
there, 

^That hath so cowarded and chas’d your blood 
Out of appearance ? 

Gam. I do confess my fault ; 

And do submit me to your highness’ mercy. 

Scroop } which we all appeal. 

K. Henry. The mercy that was quick in us 
but late, 

By your own counsel is suppress’d and kill’d : 80 

You must not dare, for shame, to talk of mercy ; 
For your own reasons turn into your bosoms, 

As dogs upou their masters, worrying you. 

See you, my princes, and my noble peers. 

These English monsters 1 My lord of Cambridge 
here. 


still 

a set at liberty 
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‘ Hath scared your blood and made it run like a coward, leaving your faces pale, 
P‘ Ills coward lips did from their colour fly ” [J. C., I. ii. 122.)] 
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You know how apt our love was to ^accord 
To furnish him with all hqyp^rtments 
Belonging to his honour ; and this man 
Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conspir’d. 

And sworn unto the ijraci/ces of Eranee, 90 

To kill U3 here in Eampton : to th& ivliiclh 
This knight, no less for '^bounty bound to us 
Than Cambridge is, hath likewise sworn.— But 0 
\That shah I say to thee, lord Scroop ? thou cruel, 
Imjrateful, savage, and inhuman creature ! 

Tkov, that didst bear the key of all iny counsels, 
That kiiew’st the very bottom of my soul, 

^That almost mightst have coin’d me into gold, 
Wouldst thou have practis'd on me for thy hm / 
^■May it be possible, that foreign hire 100 

Goiiid out of thee extract one spark of evil, 

That might amwy my finger ? ’tis so strange, 

That, though the truth of it stands off ^gross 
As black and white, ^my eye hvill scarcely see it. 
Treason aird murder ever ^kept togetlier. 

As two yoke-devils sworn to either’s purpose, 
Working so 'grossly in a natural cause, 

That ^admiration did not holioop at them : 

But thou, 3’gainst all proportion, didst bring in 
W^onder to wait on treason and on murder : 110 

And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 
That wrought upon thee so '^'preposterously 
Hath got the "'voice in hell for excellence ; 

And other devils that "suggest by treasons 
Do botch and bungle up damnation 
With patches, colours, and with forms being fetch’d 
From glisteriruj '^semblances of piety ; 

But he that tempered thee bade thee stand up, 
Gave thee no'Hnstance why thou shouldst do treason , 
Unless to dub thee with the name of traitor. 120 
If that same demon, that hath- gull’d thee thus. 
Should with his lion gait walk the whole world, 
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If thou hadsfc wished to use your influence over me for your advantage you 
could have obtained any sum of mouey from me you desired. 

® “ Will scarcely be induced to see it ” (Abboo?!). 

* Contrary to all natural order. 
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He might return to vasty Tartar back, 

And tell the legions, — “ I can never win 
A soul so easy as that Englishman’s.” 

0, how hast thou with, jealousy infected 
The sweetness of affiance ! Show men dutiful ? 

Why, so didst thou: seem they grave and learued? 
Why, so didst tliou : come they of noble family ? 
Why, so didst thou : seem they religious ? 130 

Why, so didst thou : or are they spare in diet? 
Free from gross passion or of mirth or anger, 
^Constant in spirit, not swerving with the ^blood, 
‘^Garnish’d and deck’d in modest complement, 

Not working with the eye without the ear, 

^And but in purged judgment trusting neither — 
Such and so finely bolted didst thou seem : 

And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, 

To mark the ffidl-fraught man, and best Hndued 
With some suspicion. I will weep for thee : 140 

For this revolt of thine, methinhs, is like 
Another fall of man. Their faults are opien: 

Arrest them to the answer of the law ; 

And God acquit them of their practices ! 

Exe. I arrest thee of high treason, by the 
name of Eichard Earl of Cambridge. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of 
Henry Lord Scroop of Masham. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of 
Thomas Grey, knight, of Northumberland. 150 
Scroop. Our purposes God justly hath dis- 
cover’d ; 

And I repe^it my fault more than my death ; 

Which I beseech your highness to forgive. 

Although my body pay the price of it. 

Gam. ^Eor me, — the gold of France did not 
seduce ; 

Although I did ^'admit it as a 'motive, 

The sooner to effect what I intended : 

But God be thankM for ^prevention ; 
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1 Not judging by the iippearaiice only, but testing a man by inquiry and 
tsonvorsation, and even then coming to no decision tillhehad purge! hisjudsms'”-, 
i.e. had divested his mind of all prejudice and sentiment. 
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Which I in Sufferance heartily will rejoice, 
Beseeching God and you to pardon me. 160 

Grejj. Never did faithful subject more rejoice 
At the discovery of most dangerous treason, 

That I do at this hour joy o’er myself ; 

Prsvented from a damned enterprise : 

Hy fault, but not my body, pardon, sovereign. 

E. Henry, God qmt you in his mercy ! Hear 
your sentence. 

You have conspir’d against our royal person. 

Join’d with an enemy proclaim'd, and from his 
coffers 

Eeceiv’d the golden earnest of our death ; [170 

Wherein you would have sold your king to slaughter, 
His princes and his peers to servitude, 

His subjiets to oppression and contempt 
And his whole kingdom into desolation. 

Touclmg our person, seek we no revenge ; 

But we our kingdom’s safety must so tender 
Whose ruin you have sought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence, 

Poor miserable wretches, to your death ; 

The taste whereof, God, of his mercy, give 
You patience to endure, and true repentance 180 
0/all your Afenr offences ! — Bear them hence. 

[Hmmt Cambridge, Scroop and Grey, guarded. 
Now, lords, for Prance : the enterprise whereof 
Shall be to you, as us, like glorious, 
e doubt not of a fair and lucky war, 

God so graciously hath brought to light 
This dangerous treason, lurking in our way 
To hinder our beginnings. We doubt not now 
But every rub is smoothed on our way. 

Then, forth, dear countrymen : let us deliver 
Uur puissance into the hand of God, 190 

i^tting it Straight in Expedition. 

^CJmrhj to sea ; the Signs of war advance ; 

No king of England, if not king of Prance. 

[Exeimt. 
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Scene III. London. Before a tavern. 

Enter Pistol, Hostess, Nym, Baedolph, and Boy. 

Host. Pdthee, honey-sweet husband, let me 
brmg thee to Staines, 

Pist. No ; for my manly heart doth yearji. 
Bardolph, be blithe : Nym, rouse \.h.y vaunting veins: 
Boy, hristle thy courage up ; for Falstaff he is dead, 
And we must yearn therefore. 

Bard. Would I were with him, wlieresomc er 
he is, either in heaven or in hell 1 

Host. Nay, sure, he’s not in hell: he's in 
Arthur's bosom, if ever man went to Arthur’s 
bosom. made a ^ finer end and went away ^a7i it 
had been any ^christom child ; paiicd even fust 
between twelve and one, even at the turning o’ the 
tide : for after I saw him fumble with the sheets 
and play with flowers and smile upon his fingers’ 
ends, I knew ^tJiere was but one way ; for his nose 
was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green 
fields. ‘ How now, Sir John ! ’ ^guoth I : ‘ what, 
man ! be o’ good cheer.’ So a’ cried out ‘ God, 
God, God ! ’ three or four times. Now I, to com- 
fort him, bid him a’ should not think of God ; I 
hoped there was no need to trouble himself with 
any such thoughts yet. So a’ bade me lay more 
clothes on his feet : I put my hand into' the bed 
and felt them, and they were as cold as any stone ; 
then I felt to his knees, and they were as cold as 
any stone, and so upward and upward, and all was 
as cold as any stone. 

Ny^n. They say he cried out of sack. 

Most. Ay, that a’ did. 30 

Bard. And of women. 

Host. Nay, that a’ did not. 

Boy. Yes, that a’ did; and said they were 
devils incarnate. 

Host. A’ could never abide carnation ; ’twas a 
colour he never liked. 

Boy. A’ said once, the devil would have him 
about women. 
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Host. A’ did in some sort, indeed, handle 
women: but then he was rheumatic, and talked of 
the whore of Babylon. 

Boy. Do you not remember, a’ saw a flea stick 
upon Bardolph’s nose, and a’ said it was a black 
soul burning in hell- fire? 

Bard. Well, the fuel is gone that Hmintained 
that ire : that’s all the riches I got in his service. 

Bym. Shall we ^shog ? the king will be gone 
from Southampton. 

Pist. Come, let’s away. My love, give me thy 
lips. 

Look to my chattels and my movables : 50 

Let senses rule ; the Hvord is ‘ Pitch and Pay : ’ 
Trust none ; 

Por oaths are straws, men’s faiths are Hmjercahes, 
And hold-fast is the only dog, my duck : 

Therefore, Caveto be thy counsellor. 

Go, clear thy crystals. ^Yoke-fellows in arms, 

Let us to France ; like horse-leeches, my boys, 

To suck, to suck, the very blood to suck 1 
Boy. And that’s but unwholesome food,they say. 
Pist. Touch her soft mouth, and march, 60 
Bard. Farewell, hostess. [Kissing her. 

Nym. I cannot kiss, that is the humour of it ; 
but, adieu. 

Pist. ^Let housewifery appear', keep close, I 
thee command. 

Host. Farewell ; adieu. [Exeunt. 
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Scene IY. France. The King’s Palace. 

Flourish. Enter the Feench King, the Dauphin, 
the Dukes of Berki and Bretagne, the Con- 
stable, and others 

„ mT , „ i.e. the English 

Fr. King. Thus comes the Enghsh with full king 
pou'er upon us ; his whole army 

And more than carefully it us concerns 

common care 

1 Let your attention tc* your duties as a housewife he apparent to all ; keep at 
hon e, and do not gad about. 
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To answer royally in our defences. 

Therefore the Dukes of Berri, and of Bretagne, 

Of Brabant and of Orleans, shall ^make forth, 

And you, Prince Dauphin, with aU swift dispatch, 
To Hine and neio repair our towns of war. 

With men of courage and with means defendant ; 

For England his approaches makes as fierce 

As waters to the sucking of a gulf. 10 

It fits us then to be as '^provident 

As fear may teach us out of late examples 

Left by the fatal and neglected English 

Upon our fields. 

Dau. My most ^redoubted father. 

It is most meet we arm us ’gainst the foe ; 

For peace itself should not so diill a kingdom, 
Though war nor no unknown quarrel were Hn 
question, 

iBut that defences, musters, preparations, 

Should be maintain’d, assembled and collected, 

As were a war in expectation. 20 

Therefore, I say ’tis meet we all go forth 
To view the sick and feeble parts of France : 

And let us do it with no show of fear ; 

No, with no more than if we heard that England 
Were busied with a Witsun morris dance : 

For, my good liege, she ^is so idly king’d. 

Her sceptre fantastically borne 

By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth. 

That /ear attends her not. 

Gon. 0 peace, Prince Dauphin ! 

Tou are too much mistaken in this king : 30 

Question your grace the late ambassadors. 

With what great ^state he heard their ^embassy, 
How well supplied with noble counsellors, 

How modest in exception, and withal 
How terrible in ^constant resolution. 

And you hhall find his ^vanities forespent 
Were but the outside of the Eoman Brutus, 
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^ Maintain ( = keep good, repair) defences, assemble levies of troops, and ooUeot 
preparations (= pnt everything in readiness, to meet the attack), 

® Furnished “with a king who acts so frivolously. 

* Follies in v?Hoh he wasted his time before he came to the throne. 
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^CoYering discretion -with a coat of folly ; 

As gardeners do -with ordim hide those roots 
That shall first spring and be roost delicate. 40 
Dan. AYell, ’tis not so, my lord high constable ; 
But though -we think it so, it is no matter : 

®In cases of defence ’tis best to imgh 
The enemy more mighty than he seems ; 

So the 2 }roporHons of dafeme are fill’d ; 

Which cf a weak and ^niggardly projection 
Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with ^scanting 
A little cloth. 

Fr. King. ^Think ive King Harry strong ; 

And, princes, 'Voo/; you strongly arm to meet him. 
The kindred of him hath been ^flesh’d upon us ; 50 
And he is bred out of that bloody Strain, 

That ^hmmted ns in onr familiar paths : 

Witness our too much memorable shame, 

When Cressy battle fatally was struck, 

And all our princes '^captked, by the hand 
Of that black name, Edward, Black Prince of Wales ; 
Whiles that hi^moiintain 'sire, on mountain standing, 
Up in the air, crown’d with the golden sun, 

Saw his ^eroical heed, and smiled to see him, 

the work of nature and deface 60 

The ^patterns that by God and by French fathers 
Had twenty years been made. "This is a stem 
Of that victorious stock ; and let us fear 
The native mightiness and ^fate of him. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Ambassadors from Harry King of England 
Do crave admittance to your majesty. 

Fr. King. We’ll give them present audience. 
tio, and bring them. 

^ [Exeunt Messenger and certain Lords. 
You see this chase is hotly follow’d, friends. 
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9 wisdom under an appearance of folly. 

When acting on the defence, it is better to over estimate the forces of the 
then the forces collected for defence will he fully adequate, for if the 
aloulahoDB for defence are made on too small and mean a scalo, it is like a 
miser who spoils a coat by not usin^ enough cloth, 
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Bml Turn head, and ^sbop pursuit; ; for coward 
dogs 

Most spend their mouths, when what they seem to 
threaten 70 

Euns far before them. Good my sovereign, 

Take up the English short ; and let them know 
Of ^what a monarchy you are the head : 

Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting. 

Re-enter Lords, with Exeter, and train. 

Fr. King. From our brother England ? 

Exe. From him : and thus he greets your 
majesty. 

He wills you, in the name of God Almighty, 

That you divest yourself, and lay apart 
The borrow’d glories, that by gift of heaven, 

By law of nature and of nations, dong 80 

To him, and to his heirs ; namely, the crown 
And all wide- stretched honours that pertain, 

By custom and the ^ordinance of times, 

Unto the crown of Prance. That you may know 
’Tis no sinister nor no '^awkward claim. 

Pick’d from the worm-holes of long-vanish’d days, 
Nor from the dust of old oblivion raked, 

He sends you this most memorable Hine, 

2In every branch truly demonstrative ; 

‘‘Wilh^ig you ^overlook this pedigree : 90 

And when you find him ^evenly deriv’d 
From his most famed of famous ancestors, 

Edward the Third, he bids you then resign 
Your crown and kingdom, ^indirectly held 
From him the 'native and H7-ue challenger. 

Fr. King, i Or else what follows ? 

Exe. Bloody ^constraint ; for if you hide the 
crown 

Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it : 
Therefore in fierce tempest is he coming, 
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1 Stop pursuit by turning and facing the pursuer. 

-Demonstrating the exact grounds on which Henry bases hfs claim tP the 
tbroap pf France. 
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In tliunder and in earthquake, like a Jove, 100 
That, if Hequiring fail, he 'will compel ; 

And bids you, in the Imvels of the Lord, 

Deliver up the cro^vn, and to take mercy 
On the poor souls for whom this hungry war 
Opens his hnisty jaws ; and on your head 
Turning the widows’ tears, the orphans’ cries. 

The dead men’s blood, the pining maidens’ groans, 
For husbands, fathers and betrothed lovers. 

That shall be swallow’d in this controversy. [110 
This is his claim, his threatening, and my ^message ; 
Unless the Dauphin be in presence here, 

To whom expressly I bring greeting too. 

Fr. King. For ns, we will consider of this 
further ; 

To-morrow shall you bear our full intent 
Back to our brother England. 

Dan. For the Dauphin, 

I stand here for him ; what to him from ^England ? 
Exe. Scorn and defiance ; slight regard, con- 
tempt, 

And any thing that may not misbecome 
The mighty sender, doth he prize you at. 

Thus says my king ; a»if your father’s highness 120 
Do not, in grant of all demands ^at large, 

Sweeten the bitter Lnock you sent his majesty, 
^He’ll call you to so hot an answer of it, 

That caves and womhy vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trespass, and return yo'ur mock 
In ^second accent of his ordnance. 

Dan, Say , if my father h-ender fair return, 

It is against my will ; for I desire 
Nothing but 'odds with England ; to that end 
As hnakJiing to his youth and vanity, 130 

I did present him with the Faris balls. 

Exe. He’ll make your Paris Louvre shake for it, 
Were it the mis tress -court of mighty Europe; 

And, be assured, you’ll find a difference, 

As we his subjects, have in wonder found 
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1 He will attack you so fiercely that the caves of France will re-echo with the 
sound of hig artillery, and will thus reply to your insult and rebuke your offiencs, 
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Between the promise of his greemr clays 
And these he '•'masters now : now he weighs time 
Even to the hitmost grain: ^‘that you shall read 
In your own losses, if he stay in France. 

Fr. King. To-morrow shall you know our mind 
at full. 140 

Exe. Dispatch us with all speed, lest that 
our king 

Come here himself to questmi our delay ; 

For he is '^footed in this land already. 

Fr. King. You shall be soon despatch’d with 
fair conditions : 

A night is but small 'hreath, and little '^pause 
To ^answer matters of this ^consequence. 

[Flourish. Exeunt. 


ACT HI. 

PnOLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 

Ghor. Thus with Hmagmed wing our swift scene 
flies 

In motion of no less celerity 

Than that of thought. 'Suppose that you have seen 

The ho ell- appointed king at '^Rampton pier 

Embark his Royalty ; and his "brave fleet 

"With hilJcen streamers ^the young Plmhus fanning : 

Play with your fancies, anci in them behold 

Upon the hiempen tacJde ship-boys climbing ; 

Hear the 'shrill whistle which doth order give 
To sounds confused : behold the Hhreaden sails, 10 
Borne ^with the invisible and creeping wind. 

Draw the huge '^bottoms through the ^furrow’d sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge : 0, do but think 
You stand upon the °rivage and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing ; 

For so appears this fleet hnajestical, 

Holding clue course to Harfleur. Follow, follow : 
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^ Which you shall learn by the damage he will inflict on the kingdom .if he 
remains in France any length, of time. 
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^Grapple your minds to hiernage of this navy ; 

And leave your England, as '^dead midnight still, 
Guarded with 'hjrandsires, babies and old women, 20 
Either past or not arrived to ^pilh and puissance ; 
For who is he, whose chin is but enrich’d 
With one ^appearing hair, that will not follow 
Those ^culVd and ^choics-thmcn 'cavaliers to France ? 
^Worh, work your thoughts, and 'tlicrein see a siege ; 
Behold the "'ordnance on their "carriages, 

With "fatal mouths gaping on ^girded Harfleur. 
Suppose the '^ambassador from the French comes 
back ; 

Tells Harry that the king doth offer him 
Katharine his daughter, and with her, ‘‘to dowry, 30 
Some ^petiy and '■unprofitable dukedoms. 

The offer Hikes not : and the nimble gunner 
With Hinstock now the devilish cannon touches, 

[Alarum; and chambers go off. 
And down goes all before them. Still be kind. 

And Hcke out our ^performance with your "mind. 

[Exit. 

Scene I. France. Before Farfieur. 
Alarums, Enter King Henky, Exbtek, Bedpoed, 
Gloucesteb, and Soldiers, with scaling ladders. 
K. Henry. Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends, once more ; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead. 

] n peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As hmdest stillness, and humility : 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with "hard-favour'd rage : 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it ^pry through the ^portage of the head 10 
Like the biass cannon ; let the brow ^o'erwhelm it. 
As ffearfully as doth a '■‘galled rock 
O’erhang and futty his '"confounded base, 

KSwili’d with the wild and "'wasteful ocean. 

Now "set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide, 
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Hold hard the breath and ^bend up every spirit 
To his full height. On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is/ei from fathers of hoar ■proof \ 
Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from morn till even fought 20 
And sheath’d their swords for lack of argument. 
.Dishonour not your mothers; now '^attest 
That those whom you call’d fathers did beget you. 
Be copy now to men of '^grosser blood, 

And teach them how to hoar. And you, good 
yeomen. 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt 
upt; 

For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 30 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
St7'aining upon the start. The ^game’s ^afoot : 
^Follow your spirit, and hcpo7v this charge 
Cry ‘ God for Harry ! England ! and St. George 1 ’ 
{Exeunt. Alarum, and chambers go off. 

Scene II. The same. 

Enter Nvm, Bakdolph, Pistol, and Boy. 

Bard. On, on, on, on, on! to the breach, to 
the breach ! 

Nym. Pray thee, corporal, stay; the knocks 
are too hot ; and, for mine own part, I have not a 
case of lives : the humour of it is too hot, that is 
the very plain-song of it. 

Fist. The plain-song is most just; for humours 
do abound : 

Knocks go and come : God's vassals drop and die ; 
And sword and shield, 

In bloody field, 10 

Doth win immortal fame. 
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^ [“I am settled and beitd up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat ” (Mach, I. vii., 79.)] 

® Your hearts are already engaged, now follow with your bodies charge and 
upon the doe. 
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Boy. Would I were in an alehouse in London ! 
I would give all my fame for a pot of ale and safety. 

Pist. And I ; 

If wishes would prevail with me, 

My purpose should not fail with me, 

But thither would I hie. 

Boy. As duly, but not as truly, 

As bird doth sing on bough. 19 

Enter Fluellen. 

Fhie. Dp to the breach, you dogs ! avaunt, 
you cullions. [Driving them forward. 

Pist. Be merciful, great hluke, to ^men of movld. 
Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage, 

Abate thy rage, great duke ; 

Good bawcock, '^hate thy rage; use Henity, sweet 
chuck ! 

Eym. These good humours I your honour 
wins bad humours. 28 

[Euunt all but Boy. 

Boy. As young as I am, I have observed these 
three swashers. I am ^boy to them all three : but 
aU they three, though they would serve me, could 
not be man to me, for indeed three such antics 
do not amount to a man. For Bardolpb, he is 
white-livered and ^red-faced ; by the means whereof 
a’ faces it out, but fights not. For Pistol, he hath 
a hilling tongue, and a quiet sword; by the means 
whereof a' breaks words, and keeps whole weapons. 
jp’orNym, he hath heard that men of few words 
are the best men ; and therefore he scorns to say his 
prayers, lest a' should be thought a coward ; but 
his few bad words are matched with as few good 
deeds ; for a’ never broke any man’s head but his 
own, and that was against a post when he was 
drunk. They will steal any thing, and call it piir- 
chase. Bardolph stole a lute-ease, bore it twelve 
leagues, and sold it for three half-pence. Nym and 
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'valour is in his face, not in his heart. He frightens men withhis 
appearance, hut dares not actually engage in a fight. 
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Bardolph are stoorn brothers in ’^filching, and in 
Calais they stole a fire-shovel ; I knew by that piece 
of service the men would carry coals. They would 
have me as familiar with men’s pockets as their 
gloves or their handherclms ; which makes much 
against my manhood, if I should take from 
another’s pocket to put into mine ; for it is plain 
focketing up of wrongs. I must leave them, and 
seek some better service : their villany goes against 
my weak stomach, and therefore I must cast it up. 

■ [Exit. 

Be-enter Fluellsn, following. 

Gow. Captain Fluellen, you must come 

presently to the mines ; the Duke of Gloucester 

would speak with you. 69 

Flu. To the mines 1 tell you the duke, it is 
not so good to come to the mines ; for, look you, 
the mines is not according to the disciplines of the 
war ; the concavities of it is not sufficient ; for, look 
you, th’ athversary, you may ^discuss unto the duke, 
look you, Hs digt himself four yards under the 
counter mines ; by Oheshu, I think, a’ will plow up 
all, if there is not better directions. 

Goto. The Duke of Gloucester, to whom ^tho 
order of the siege is given, is altogether directed by 
an Irishman ; a very valiant gentleman, i’ faith. 70 

Flu. It is Captain Macmorris, is it not ? 

Gow. 1 think it be. 

Flu. By Oheshu, he is an ass, ®as in the world : 
'I will verify as much in his beard : he has no more 
directions in the true disciplines of the wars, look 
you, of the Eoman disciplines, than is a puppy-dog. 

E7iter Macmorbis and Captain Jamy. 

Gow. Here a’ comes ; and the Scots captain. 
Captain Jamy, with him. 

Flu. Captain Jamy is a marvellous falorous 
gentleman, that is certain ; and of great expedition 
and knowledge in th’ aunchient wars, upon my 
particular knowledge of his directions : by Oheshu, 
he will maintain his argument as well as any 
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military man in the world, in the disciplines of the 
2 mstine wars of the Eotnans. 

Jainy. I say, gud-day, Captain Fluellen. [86 
Flu. God-dm to your worship, good Captain 
James. 

Gower. How now, Captain Maemorris ! haye 
you quit the mines : have the ’^pioners given o’er ? 

iLTac. By Ohrish, la! tish ill done; the work 
ish give over, the trompet sound the retreat. By 
my hand, I swear, and my father’s soul, the work 
ish ill done ; it ish give over : I would have blowed 
up the town, so Chrish save me, la 1 in an hour : 
0, tish ill done, tish ill done ; by my hand, tish ill 
done ! 97 

Flu. Captain Maemorris, I beseech you now, 
will you voutsafe me, look you, a few disputa- 
tions with you, as partly touching or con- 
cerning the disciplines of the war, the Eoman 
wars, in the way of argument, look you, and friendly 
communication ; partly to satisfy my opinion, and 
partly for the satisfaction, look you, of my mind, 
as touching the direction of the military discipline ; 
that is the point. 

Jamy. It sail be vary gud,gudfeith,gud captains 
hath: and 1 sail quit you with gud leve, as I may 
pick occasion ; that sail I, Snarry. 109 

Mac. It is no time to discourse, so Chrish save 
me : the day is hot, and the weather, and the 
wars, and the king, and the dukes : it is no time 
to discourse. The town is beseecked, and the 
trumpet call us to the breach : and we talk, and, be 
Chrish, do nothing : ’tis shame for us all ; so God 
sa’ me, ’tis shame to stand still ; it is shame, by 
my hand : and there is throats to be cut, and works 
to be done ; and there ish nothing done, so Chrish 
sa’ me, la 1 119 

Jamy. By the mess, ere theise eyes of mine 
take themselves to slomber, ay’ll de gud service, 
or ay’ll lig i’ the ^gruTid for it ; ay, or go to death • 
and ay’ll pay ’t as valorously as I may, that sail I 
suerly do, that is the breff and the long. Marry, 
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I wad Ml fain hear some ^question ’tween you 
^tway. 

Fin. Captain Macmorris, I think, look you, 
under your correction, there is not many of your 
nation — 129 

Mac. Of my nation I What ish my nation? 
Ish a villain, and a bastard, and a knave, and a 
rascal — what ish my nation? Who talks of my 
nation ? 

Flu. Look you, if you take the matter 
otherwise than is meant. Captain Macmorris, 
peradventure I shall think you do not use me 
with that affability as in discretion you ought to 
use me, look you ; being as good a man as yourself, 
both, in the disciplines of war, and in the derivation 
of my birth, and in o\her: 'particularitic&. 140 

Mac. I do not know you so good a man as 
myself ; so Chrish save me, I will cut off your head. 

Gow. Gentlemen both, you will mistake each 
other. 

Jamy. A ! that’ a a foul fault. 

[A parley sounded. 

Gow. The town sounds a parley. 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, when there is 
more better opportunity to be required, look you, 

I will be so bold as to tell you, I know the dis- 
ciplines of warsj and there is an end. [Exeunt 

[150 

Scene III. The Sam, Before the Gates. 

The Governor a?id some Citizens on the walls ; 
the English forces beloiu. Enter King Hbnky and 
his train. 

■K. Eenry. How yet resolves the governor of 
the town ? 

This is the latest parle we will ^admit : 

Therefore to our ^hest mercy give yourselves ; 

Or like to men proud of destruction, 

Defy us to our worst : for, as I am a soldier, 

1 name that in my thoughts becomes me best, 
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If I begin the battery once again, 

I will no! leave the kaif -achieved Harfleur 

Till in her ashes she lie buried. 

tTi\e gates of mercy shall be aU shut up. 10 

And the Jlcsk'd soldier, rough and hard of heart, 

In liberty of bloody hand shall range 
With conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass 
Your fresh-fair virgins and jour flo^cering infants. 
What is it then to me, if impious war, 

Array’d in flames, like to the prince of flends, 

Do, with his smirch'd complexion, all feats 
^^Enlinh'd to waste and desolation ? 

What is’t to me, when you yourselves are cause, 

If your pure maidens fall into the hand 20 

Of hot and forcing violation ? 

What rein can hold licentious wickedness 
W'hen down the hill “A’c holds his fierce career ? 

W’e may as ‘^bootless spend our vain command, 

Upon the enraged soldiers in their spoil, 

As send ‘^imcepts to the leviathan 

To come ashore. Therefore, yon men of Harfleur, 

Take pity of your town, and of your people, 

Whiles yet my soldiers are m my command ; 

Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of grace 30 
0’erblou‘s the filthy and contagious clouds 
Of heady murder, spoil and villainy. 

If not, why, in a moment, look to see 
The blind and bloody soldier with foul hand 
Defile the locks of your shrill-shrieking daughters ; 
Your fathers taken by the silver beards, 

And their most reverend heads dash’d to the walls, 
Your naked infants spitted upon pikes, 

Whiles the mad mothers with their howls confused 
Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 40 
At Herod’s bloody-hunting slaughtermen. 

What say you? will you yield, and this avoid, 

Or, ®guilty in defence, be thus destroy’d ? 
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1 [“ Open thy gate of mercy, gracious Lord” (3 Ben. VL, I. iv. 177.)] 

All pity choked with custom olfell deeds ” [J. G., Ill, i, 169,)] 

^Blameable for holding out when defence is no longer available, and thus by 
your obstinacy exposing the city to the horrors o£ an assault, 
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Gov. Our expectation hafcli this day an end ; 

The Dauphin, whom of succour we entreated, 
Beturns us that his ^powers are yet not ready 
To raise so great a siege. Therefore, great king, 
We yield our town and lives to thy soft mercy. 
Enter our gates ; dispose of us and ours ; 

For we no longer are defensible. 50 

K. Henry. Open your gates. Come, uncle Exeter, 
Go you and enter Harfleur ; there remain, 

And fortify it strongly ’gainst the French 
Use mercy to them all. For us, dear uncle, 

The winter coming on and sickness growing 
Upon our soldiers, we will retire to Calais. 
To-night in Harfleur will we be your guest ; 
To-morrow for the march are we addrest. 

Flourish. The King and his train enter the Town. 
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Scene IV. The Fbench King’s palace. 

Enter Kathapjne and Alice 

Kath. Alice, tu as ete en Angleterre, et tu paries bien le langage. 
Alice. Un peu, madame. 

Kath. Je te prie, m’enseignez ; il faut que j’apprenne a parler. 
Comment appelez-vous la main en Anglois ? 

Alice. La main? elle est appelee de hand. 

Kath. De hand. Etlesdoigts? 

Alice. Les doigts? ma foi, j’oublie les doigts ; mais je me 
souviendrai. Les doigts? je pense qu’ils sont appeles de fingres ; 
oui, de fingres. [10 

Kath. La main, de hand ; les doigts, de fingres. Je pense que 
suis le bon ecolier; j'ai gagne deux mots d’ Anglois vitement. 
Comment appelez-vous les ongles ? 

Alice. Les ongles? nous les appelons de nails. 

Kath. De nails, l^coutez ; dites moi j si je parle bien ; de hand, 
de fingres, gt de nails, 

Alice. C’est bien dit, madame; il est fort bon iknglois. 

Kath. Dites-moi I’Anglois pour le bras, 

Alice. De arm, madame. 

Kath. Et le coude ? 

ilice, Dq elbow, 80 
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Kath. Dg elbow. Je rn’en fais la repetition de tons les mots qiie 
vous m’avez appris des a present. 

Alice. II est trop difficile, madaine, eomine je pense. 

Kath. Excusez-inoi, Alice; ecoutez: de' hand, de fingres, de 
nails, de arma, de bilbow. 

Alice. De elbow, madame. 

Kath. 0 Seigneur Dieu, je in’en oublie ! de elbow. Comment 
appelez-vous le col ? 

Alice. De neck, madame. 

Kath. De nick. Et le menton ? 30 

Alice. De chin. 

Kath. De sin. Le col, de nick; le menton, de sin. 

Alice. Old. Sauf votre bonneur, en verite, vous prononcez les 
mots aussi droit que les natifs d’iVngleterre. 

Kath. Je ne doute point d’apprendre, par la grace de Dien, et en 
pen de temps. 

Alice. N’arez vous pas deja oublie ce que je vous ai enseigne? 

Kath. Non, je reciterai a vous promptement : de hand, de 
fingres, de mails, — 

Alice. De nails, madame, 40 

Kath. De nails, de arm, de ilbow 

Alice. Sauf votre bonneur, de elbow. 

Kath. Ainsi dis-je; de elbow, de nick, et de sin. Comment 
appelez-vous le pied et la robe ? 

Alice. De foot, madame ; et de coun. 

Kath. De foot et de coun ! Je reciterai une autre fois ma leqon 
ensemble : de hand, de fingres, de nails, de arm, de elbow, de nick, 
de sin, de foot, de conn. 

Alice. Excellent, madame 1 

Kath. C'est assez pour une fois : allons-nous a diner. 50 [Exeimt. 

Scene V. The Same. 

Enter the King op Fe.ancb, the Dauphin, the Duke 
OP Bouebon, the Constable op France, and others. 

Kr. King. ’Tis certain, he hath pass’d the Behry 7. 
river Somme. 

Cons. An if he be not fought withal, my lord, 

Let us not live in France ; let us qnii all abandon, 

And give our vineyards to a barbarous people, 
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Dau. 0 Dieii vivaiit ! shall a few sprays of us, 
The emptying of our fathers’ luxury, 

Our scions, put in wild and savage stock, 

Sfirt uv so suddenly into the clouds. 

And overlook their ^grafters ? 

Bout. Normans, ^hut bastard Normans, Nor- 
man bastards ! 10 

ATort de ma vie ! if they march along 
Unfought wiihal, but I will sell my dukedom, 

To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm 
In that nook-shotten isle of Albion. 

Cons. Dieus de batailUs I "^where have they this 
mettle ? 

Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull, 

On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, 

Killing their fruit with frowns ? Gan sodden water, 
A drench for ^sur-rein’d ^jades, their '^barley-broth, 
^Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat ? 20 

And shall our quick blood, ^spirited with wine, 
Seem frosty ? 0, for honour of our land, 

Eet us not hang like 'roping icicles 
Upon our houses’ thatch, whiles a more frosty people 
Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields ! 
Poor we may call them in their native lords, 

Dau. By faith and honour, 

Our madams mock at us, and plainly say 
Our mettle is out and they will give 
Their bodies to the lust of English youth 30 
To new-siore Prance with bastard warriors. 

Bour. They bid us to the English dancing- 
schools. 

And teach lavoUas high and swift corantos ; 

Saying our grace is only in our heels, 

And that we are most lofty runaways. 

Hr. King. Where is Montjoy the herald ? speed 
him hence ; 

Let him greet England with our sharp defiance . — 
Up, princes ! and. with spirit of honour edged 
More sharper than your swords, ^hie to the field : 
Charles Delabreth, high constable of France ; 40 

You Pukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and of Berri, 
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Aleneon, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy, 

Jaques Chatillon, Eambures, Ya,udemont, 

Beaumont, Grandpre, Eoussi, and Faueonberg, 

Foix, Lestrale, Boueiqualt, and Cliarolois ; 

High dukes, great princes, barons, lords and 
knights, 

^ For your great seats now quit j’ou of great shames, 
^Ba r Harry England, that sweeps through our land 
With ^‘pennons painted in the blood of Harfieur : 
Eush on his host, as doth the melted snow 50 
Upon the valleys, whose low vassal seats 
The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon : 

Go down upon him, you haveywirer enough, 

And in a captive chariot to Eouen 
Bring him our prisoner. 

Gons. This becomes the great. 

Sorry am I his numbers are so few, 

His soldiers sick and famish’d in their march, 

For I am sure, when he shall see our army, 

He’ll drop his heart into the sink of fear 
And for achievement, offer us his ransom. 60 

Fr. King. Therefore, lord constable, haste on 
Montjoy, 

x^nd let him say to England that we send 
To know what ‘^willing ransom he will give. 

Prince Dauphin, you shall slay with us in Eouen. 
Dan. Not so, I do beseech your majesty. 

Fr. King. Be patient, for you shall remain 
with us. 

Now forth, lord constable, and princes all, 
xAnd quickly bring us word of England’s fall. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene YI. The English Gamp in Picardy. 

Enter Gower and, Fltjellen, meeting. 

Goio. How now, Captain Fluellen? come you 
from the bridge? 

Flu. I assure you, there is very excellent 
services committed at the bridge. 

1 For the sake of the high positions you hold in the realm, 
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Gow. Is the Duke of Exeter safe ? 

Fh. The Duke of Exeter is as magnanimous 
as Agamemnon ; ' and a man that I love and honour 
with my som, and my heart, and my duty, and my 
life, and my living, and my uttermost power ; he is 
not — God be praised and blessed ! — any hurt in 
the world ; but keeps the bridge most valiantly, 
with excellent discipline. There is an aunchimt 
lieutenant there at the pridge,T think in my very 
conscience he is as valiant a man as Mark Antony ; 
and he is a man of no estimation in the world ; but 
I did see him do as gallant service. 

Gow. What do you call him ? 

Flu, He is called Aunchient Pistol. 

Gow. I know him nob. 


at all hurt 


ensign 


i.e. of lov) ranh 
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Enter PiSTon. 

Flu, Here is the man. 20 

Pist. Captain, I thee beseech to do me favours : 
The Duke of Exeter doth love thee well. 

Fhi,. Ay, I praise Got ; and I have merited 
some love at his hands. 

Pist, Bardolph, a soldier firm, and sound of 
heart, 

And of buxom valour, hath, by cruel fate, 

And giddy Eortune’s furious fichU wheel, 

That goddess blind, 

That stands upon the rolling restless stone — 

Flu,. By your yatience, Aunchient Pistol. 
Eortune is painted blind, with a muffler afore her 
eyes, to signify to you that Fortune is blind ; and 
she is painted also with a wheel, to signify to you, 
which is the moral of it, that she is turning, and 
inconstant, and mutability, and variation : and her 
foot, look you, is fixed upon a spherical stone, which 
rolls, and rolls, and rolls : in good truth, the poet 
makes a most excellent description of it : Fortune 
is an excellent moral. 

Pist. Fortune is Bardolph’s foe, and frowns 
on him ; 40 

For he hath stol’n a pax, and hanged must a’ be. 
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A damned death ! 

Let gallows gape for dog let man go free ; 

And let not hemp his wind-pipe suffocate : 

But Exeter bath given the doom of death, 

For pax of little price. 

Therefore, go speak, the duke will hear thy voice ; 
And let not Bardolph’s H'ital thread be cut 
With edge of ^'yemiy cord and vile reproach : [50 

Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee requite. 

Flu. ^AnncJiicnt Pistol, I do partly understand 
your meaning. 

Fist. Why, then rejoice therefore. 

Flu. Certainly, Aimchient, it is not a thing 
to rejoice at : for if, look you, he were my brother, 

I would desire the duke to use his good pleasure, 
and put him to execution ; for discipline ought to 
be used. 

Fist. Die and be damn’d I and figo for thy 
friendship 1 60 

Flu. It is well. 

Fist. The fig of Spain! [Exit. 

Flu. Fery good. 

Gow. Why, this is an arrant ^counterfeit 
^rascal’, I remember him now; a bawd, a ^cntpurse. 

Flu. I'll assure jmii, a’ uttered as prave words 
at the pridge, as you shall see in a summer’s 
day. But it is very well ; what he has spoke to me, 
that is well, I warrant you, when time Hs serve. 69 

Goto. Why, ’tis a '•'gull, a fool, a rogue ; that now 
and then goes to the wars, to 'grace himself at his 
return into London, under the form of a soldier. 
And such fellows are perfect in great commanders’ 
names; and they will learn '^you by rote where 
services were done ; at such and such a 'sconce, at 
such a breach, at such a ^convoy; who came off 
bravely, who was shot, who ^disgraced, ^what terms 
the enemy stood on; and this they “cow perfectly in 
the phrase of war, •which they trick up with ^' 7 ieio- 
imed oaths; and what a beard of the general’s 
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cut and a horrid suit of the camp will do among 
foaming bottles and ale-washed wits, is wonderful 
to be thought on. But you must learn to know 
such slanders of the age, or else you may be 
marvellously mistook. 85 

Flu. I tell you what, Captain Gower; I do 
perceive he is not the man that he would gladly 
make show to the world he is ; if I ^find a hole in Ms 
coat, I will tell him my mind. [Drum heard.] Hark 
you, the king is coming, and I musd speak wnth 
him Yro??i the jndclge. 

Drum and colours. Enter King Heney, 
Gloucester, and Soldiers. 

Fhi. God bless your majesty I 
K. Henry. How now, Fluellen? earnest thou 
from the bridge ? 94 

Flu. Ay, so please your majesty. The Duke 
of Exeter has very gallantly maintained the pridge : 
the French is gone off, look you; and there is 
gallant and most 'prave passages-, ‘Marry, th’ 
athversary was have possession of the pridge ; but 
he is enforced to retire, and the Duke of Exeter is 
master of the pridge; I can tell your majesty, the 
duke is a prave man. 112 

K. Henry. What men have you lost, Fluellen ? 
Flit,. The perdition of th’ athversary hath 
been very great, reasonable great : marry, for my 
part, I think the Duke hath lost never a man, but 
one that is like to be executed for robbing a church, 
one Bardolph, if your majesty know the man : 
his face is all buMhles, and Hohelks, and knobs, and 
flames o’ fire : and his lips blows at his nose, and 
it is like a coal of fire, sometimes plue, and some- 
times red; but .his nose is executed, and his fire’s out. 

K. Henry. We would have all such offenders so 
cut off: and we give express charge, that in our 
marches through the country, there be nothing 
compelled from the villages, nothing taken but 
paid for, none of the French upbraided or abused 
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ill disdainful language; for when lenity and cruelty 
play for a kingdom, the gentler gamester is the 
soonest winner. 130 

Tucket. Enter Montjoy. 

Mont. Y"ou know me by my habit. 

E. Henry. Well then I know thee: What 
shall I know of thee ? 

Mont. My master’s mind. 

E. Henry. Unfold it. 

Mont. Thus says my king: Say thou to 
Harry of England : Though we seemed dead, we 
did but sleep: ^advantage is a better soldier than 
rashness. Tell him we could have ^rebuked him at 
Harfleur, but that we thought not good to bruise 
^an injury till it were full ripe: now we speak 
upon our cue, and our voice is Hmyerial : England 
shall repent his folly, see his weakness, and admire 
our Sufferance. Bid him therefore o onsider ®o/ his 
ransom : which must ^poggortion the losses we have 
borne, the subjects we have lost, the disgrace we 
have digested ; which, in ^iceight to re-ansicer, his 
‘^pettimss would bow under. Eor our losses, his 
exchequer is too poor ; for the effusion of our blood, 
the Hmiskr of h is kingdom too ^faint a number ; and 
for our disgrace, his own person, kneeling at our 
feet, but a weak and worthless satisfaction. To this 
add ^defiance : and tell him, for conclusion, he hath 
betrayed his followers, whose condemnation is 
pronounced. So far my king and master, so much 
my office. 

E. Henry. What is thy name? I know thy 
guality. 

Mont. Montjoy. 

E. Henry. Thou dost thy office fairly. Turn 
thee back, 160 

And tell thy king, I do not seek him now ; 

But could be willing to march on to Calais 
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Without mpeachrnent : for, to say the ^sooth, 
Though ’tis no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and Vantage, 

My people are with sickness much enfeebled, 

My numbers lessen’d, and those few I have 
'^Ahnost no bett&r than so many French ; 

Who,' when they were in health, I tell thee, herald, 
I thought upon one pair of English legs 170 

Did march three Frenchmen. Yet, forgive me, God, 
That I do brag thus ! This your air of France 
Hath blown that vice in me ; I must repent. 

Go, therefore, tell thy master, here I am ; 

My ransom is this frail and worthless trunk, 

•My army but a weak and sickly guard ; 

Yet, God before, tell him we will come on, 

Though France himself and such another neighbour. 
Stand in our way. There's for thy labour, Montjoy. 
Go — bid thy master well ^advise himself ; ISO 
If we may pass, we will ; if we be hindered. 

We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 
Discolour ; and so, Montjoy, fare you well. 

The sum of all our answer is but this : 

We would not seek a battle, as we are ; 

Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it : 

So tell your masher. 

Mont. I shall deliver so. Thanks to your 
highness. [Exit Montjoy. 

Glou. I'hope they will not come upon us now. 
jBT. Henry. We are in God’s hand, brother, not 
in theirs, 190 

March to the bridge : it now draws toward night. 
Beyond the river we’ll encamp ourselves, 

And on to-morroiu bid ^then march %way. [Exeunt 

Scene VII. The French camp, near Agincourt. 

Enter the Constable op Fbancb, the Lord 
Eambuebs, the Duke op Orleans, the 
Dauphin, and others. 

Con. Tut ! I have the best armour of the 
world. Would it were dav I 
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Orl. You have an excellent armour ; but let my 
horse have his due. 

Cons. It is the best horse of Europe. 

Orl Will it never be morning? 

Dan, My Lord of Orleans, and my lord high 
constable, you talk of horse and armour ? 

Orl. ^i'cu are as well provided 0 / both as any 
prince in the world. _ 10 

Dan, What a long night is thisl I will not 
change my horse with any that treads on four 
pasterns. Ca, ha ! he bounds from the earth, as 
if his entrails tvere hairs; He cheval volant, the 
Pegasus, '^chez les narines de fen I When I 
bestride him, I soar, I am a hawk ; he trots the 
air; the earth sings when he touches it; the 
basest horn of his hoof is more musical than the 
pipe of Hermes. 

Orl He’s of the colour of the nutmeg. 20 

Dau. And of the heat of the ginger. It is a 
beast for Perseus : he is pure air and fire ; and the 
dull elements of earth and water never appear in 
him, hut only in patient stillness while his rider 
mounts him : he is indeed a horse ; and all other 
fades you may call leasts. 

Cons. Indeed, my lord, it is a most absolute and 
excellent horse. 

Dau. It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh is 
like the bidding of a monarch, and his countenance 
enforces homage. 81 

Orl. No more, cousin. 

Dau. Nay, the man hath no wit that cannot, 
from the rising of the lark to the lodging of the 
lamb, vary deserved praise on my palfrey ; it is a 
theme as fluent as the sea: turn the sands into 
eloquent tongues, and my horse is argument for 
them all: ’tis a subject for a sovereign to reason 
on, and for a sovereign’s sovereign to ride on ; and 
I/or the icorkl, familiar to ns and unknown, to lay 
apart their particular functions and wonder at 

'■ X ftm provided of a torch bearer ’’ (.¥. of V., II. iv, 24 )] . 
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him. I once ivrit a sonuefc in his praise and began 
thus; ‘Wonder of nature,’ — 

Orl. I have heard a sonnet begin so to one’s 
mistress. 

Dau. Then did they imitate that which I com- 
posed to my courser, for my horse is my mistress. 
Orl. Your mistress bears well. 

Date. Me well; which is the 'prescript praise 
and perfection of a good and particular 50 

Go7is. Nay, for methought yesterday your mis- 
tress shreiodly shook your back. 

Dau. So perhaps did yours. 

Cons. Mine w’as not bridled. 

Dau. 0 then belike she was old and gentle ; 
and you rode, like a hern of Ireland, your ‘^French 
hose off, and in your ^straight si^-ossers. 

Gons, You have good judgementinhorsemaDship. 
Dau. Be warned by me, then : they that ride 
so and ride not warily, fall into foul bogs. I had 
rather have my horse to my mistress. 61 

Gons. I had as lief have my mistress a '^jade, 

Dau. I tell thee, constable, my mistress wears 
his own hair. 

Gons. I could make as true a boast as that, if I 
had a sow to my mistress. 

Dau. ‘ Le chien est retourne a son propre 
vomissement, et la truie lavee au bourbier: ’ thou 
makest use of any thing. 

Gons. Yet do I not use my horse for my mistress, 
or any such proverb so little kin to the purpose. 7 1 
Ram. My lord constable, the armour that 
I saw in your tent to-night, — are those stars, or 
suns upon it? 

Gons, Stars, my lord. 

Dau. Some of them will fall to-morrow, I hope. 
Go7is, And yet my shy shall not wa7it, 

Dau. That may be, for you bear a many super- 
fluously, and ’twere more honour same were away. 

Gons. Even as your horse bears your praises ; 
who would trot as well, were some of your brags 
dismounted. 82 
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Dan. Would I were able to load him with 
his desert I Wuli it never be day ? — I will trot to- 
morrow a mile, and my way shall he paved with 
English faces. 

dons. I will not say so, for fear I shall be 
*/acp.d out of my way : but I would it were morning : 
for I would ^fain be about the ears of the English, 

itflwn Who will go to '"hazard with me for 
twenty prisoners ? 91 

Cons. You must first go yourself to hazard^ ere 
you have them. 

Bail. ’Tis midnight ; I’ll go arm myself. [Exit. 

Orl. The Dauphin longs for morning. 

Bam. He longs to eat the English. 

Cons, I think he will eat all he kills. 

Orl. By the white hand of my lady, he’s a 
gallant prince. 

Cons. Bwear by her foot, that she may tread out 
the oath. - 101 

Orl He is simply the most active gentleman of 
Prance. 

Cons. Doing is activity; and he will still be 
doing. 

Orl. He never did harm, that I heard of. 

Cons. Nor will do none to-morrow: he will 
keep that good name still. 

Orl I know him to be valiant. 

Cons. 1 was told that by one that knows him 
better than you. Ill 

Orl What's he? 

Cq71s. Marry, he told me so himself ; and he said 
he eared not who knew it. 

Orl He needs not; it is no ^hidden virtue in 
him. 

Cons. By my faith, sir, but Ht is ; never any 
body saw it but his lackey : ’tis a ^hooded valour ; 
and when it appears it will bate. 

Orl 111 will never said well 120 

Cons, I will '^cap that proverb with ' There is 
flattery in friendship.’ 
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Orl. And I will take up that with ‘ Give the 
devil his due.’ 

Com. Well placed : there stands your friend for 
the devil : have at the ''■very eye of that proverb 
with ‘ A pox of the devil.’ 

Orl. You are the better at proverbs, by how 
much ‘ A fool’s bolt is soon shot.’ 

Cons. You have shot over. 130 

Orl. ’Tis not the first time you were ^overshot. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord high constable, the English lie 
within fifteen hundred paces of your tents. 

Cons. Who hath measured the ground ? 

Mess. The Lord Grandpre. 

Cons. A valiant and most expert gentleman. 
Would it were day ! Alas, poor Harry of England ! 
he longs not for the dawning as we do. 

Orl. WVhat a wretched and peevish fellow is 
this Hng of England, to ’^mopc with his '^fat hrained 
followers so far’oat of his knowledge ! 141 

Cons. If the English had any ^apprehensions, 
they would run away. 

Orl. That they lack ; for if their heads had 
any intellectual armour, they could never wear such 
heavy head-pieces. ■ 

Bam. _ That island of England breeds very 
valiant creatures ; their mastiffs are of unmatch- 
able courage. 

Orl. Foolish curs, that run winking into the 
mouth of a Russian bear, and have their heads 
crushed like rotten apples ! You may as 'veil say, 
that’s a valiant flea, that dare eat his breakfast on 
the lip of a lion. 154 

Cons. ^J'list, pist ; and the men do hympaihise 
with the mastiffs in^rohustious and rough'’ cowiKp on, 
leaving their wits with their wives ; and then give 
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them great meals of beef, and iron, and steel, they 
will eat like wolves, and tight like devils. 

Qri. Ay, but these English are shrewdly out 
of beef. 

Cons. Then shall we find to-morrow they have 
only stomachs to eat, and none to fight. Now 
is the time to arm : come, shall we about it ? 

Orl. It is now two o’clock : but, let me see, — 
by ten, 

We shall have each a hundred Englishmen. 

[Exeunt. 

AGT IV. 

PnOLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Now entertain conjecture of a time, 

When creeping murmur, and the '^foring Hlavh 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe. 

From camp to camp, through the dark womb of 
night. 

The hum of either army stfWy sounds. 

That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch ; 

Fire answers fire ; and through their ^paly flames 
Each hatile sees the other’s -Hmber'd face : [10 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night’s dull ear ; and from the 
tents, 

The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 

W’ith busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 

And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 

Proud of their numbers and ^secure in soul, 

The confident and ^over-lusty French 
Do the How-rated English ^play at dice ; 

1 i.e. the darkness in which one gropes one’s way. 

* [“ With kind of umber smirch my face ” (.4. Y. L,, I. iii, 
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And chide the cripple Hardy-qaited night, 

Who, lilte a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away. The poor ^condeimied English, 
Like sacrifices by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently, and Hnly ruminate 
The morning’s danger ; and their 'hjesture sad, 
Investing Hank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 
^Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
^So many hcrrid ghosts. 0, now, ^lolio will 
behold 

The royal captain of this Huin'd band [30 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let Hv'm cry ‘ Praise and glory on his head 1 ’ 

Por forth he goes and visits all his host, 

Bids them good-morrow with a modest smile. 

And calls them brothers, friends and country- 
men. 

Upon his royal face there is no 'note 
How dread an army bath ”'enroimded him ; 

IS! or doth he dedicate ^onejot of colour 
Unto the °weary and ^all-watched night, 

But freshly looks and ^over-bears attaint 
With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty ! 40 

That every wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks Comfort from his looks ; 

A Hargess '^universal like the sun 
His liberal eye doth give to every one. 

Thawing cold fear, that, ^mean and gentle all, 
^Behold, as may unworthiness define, 

A little touch of Harry in the night. 

And so our scene must to the battle fly ; 

Where — 0 for pity ! — we shall much disgrace 
With four or five most vile and 'ragged foils, 50 
Eight ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous, 

The name of Agincourt. Yet sit and see, 

Minding true things by what their '^mockeries be. 

{Exit. 
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1 “ Overcomes the infection ” (Schmidt) i.e. the infecting influence of the hour 
end the situation. 

* We will present to you on the stage (as well as our poor actors may represent 
him) some slight sketch of the king going the round of the camp in the night. 
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Scene I. The English Camp at 
Agincourt: 


Enter King Henry, Bedford, a7td Gloucester. 

K. Henry. Gloucester, 'tis true that we are iii 
great danger ; 

The greater therefore should our courage be. 

Good morrow, brother Bedford. God Almighty ! 
There is ^some sonl of goodness in things evil. 

Would men observingly distil it out : 

For our ^bad neighbour makes us '■'eatdy stirrers 
Which is both healthful and good ^Imsbandrij : 
Besides, Hhey are our outward consciences, 

And preachers to us all admonishing, 

That we should hlress us fairly for our ^end. 10 
Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 

And ^make a moral of the devil himself. 

Enter Erpingh.vm. 

Good morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpinghara : 

A good soft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churlish turf of France. 

Erp. Not so, my liege ; this lodgmg Hikes 
me better, 

Since I may say, ‘ Now lie I like a king.’ 

K. Heiiry. ’Tis good for men to love their 
present pains 

Hpo7i exainple; so the spirit is eased : 

And when the mind is quicken’d, ^out of doubt, 20 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 

Break up their Hroicsy grave and newly move, 
^With “cas/fid slough and fresh Hegerity. 

Lend me thy cloak, Sir Thomas. ^Brothers both 
Commend me to the princes in our camp ; 

^Do my good morrow to them, and '^anon 
Desire them all Ho my ’^yavilion. 
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Glou. We shallj my liege. 

Erp, Shall I attend your grace ? 

K. Henry. No, my good knight ; 

Go with my brothers to my lords of England ; 30 
I and my bosom must debate a while 
And then I would no other company, 

Erp. The Lord in heaven bless thee, noble 
Harry ! {Exeunt all but King. 

X. Henry. Good-a-mercy, old heart 1 thou 
speak’st cheerfully. 

Enter Pistol. 

Eist. Qid ua Id ? 

X. Henry. A friend. 

Fist, Hisciiss unto me ; art thou officer ? 

Or art thou base, ^common, and ^popidar ? 

X. Henry. I am a gentleman of a company. 
Fist. Trail’st thou the puissant pike ? 4.0 

K. Henry. Even so. What are you ? 

FisL As good a gentlemen as the emperor. 

K. henry. Then you are a better than the king. 
Fist. The king’s a hatococh and a heart of gold, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame ; 

Of parents good, of fist most valiant. 

I kiss his dirty shoe, and from my heart-strings 
I love the lovely bully. What’s thy name ? 

X. Henry. Harry le Eoy. 

Fist. Le Eoy ! a Cornish name : art thou of 
Cornish crew ? 50 

X. Henry. No, I am a Welshman. 

Fist. Know’st thou Fluellen ? 

X. Henry. Yes. 

. Fist. Tell him, I’ll knock his leek about his pate, 
Upon Saint Davy’s day. 

X. Henry. Do not you wear your dagger in 
your cap that day, lest he knock that about 
yours. 

Fist. Art thou his friend ? 

X. Henry. And his '^'kinsman too. 60 

Fist, The for thee then 1 
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K. Henry. I thank you. Gocl be with you. 

Fist. My name is Pistol called. [Exit. 

E. Henry. It sorts well with your fierceness. 

Enter pLUELLEN cmcl Gower. 

Goio. Captain Plucllen ! 

Flu. So ! in the name of Jesus Christ, siJeak 
Imver. Ie is the greatest ‘^admiration in the 
'“universal world, when the true and aunehient 
‘'prerogatifes and laws of the wars is not kept ; 
if 3 mu would take tlie pains %ut to examine 
the wars of Pompey the Great, you shall find, 
I warrant you, that there is no tiddle taddle, 
or pibble pabble in Pompey’s camp ; I warrant 
you, you should find the ceremonies of the "wars, 
and the cares of it, and the forms of it, and the 
sobriety of it, and the modesty of it, to be 
otherwise. 

Goto. Why, the enemy is loud; you hear him 
all night. 78 

Flu. If the enemy is an ass and a fool, and 
a coxcomb is it meet, think you, that 

we should also, look you be an ass, and a fool and 
a prating ^coxcomb in your own conscience now ? 

Goio. I will speak lower. 

Flu. I pray you and beseech you, that you 
will. [Exeunt Gower aiid Flubllen. 

K. Henry. Though it appear a little out of 
fashion, 

There is much care and valour in this Welshman. 
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Enter three Soldiers, John Bates, Alexander 
Court, and Mich.\el Williams. 

Coitrt. Brother John Bates, is not that the 
morning which breaks yonder ? 

Bates. I think it be : but we have no meat 
cause to desire the approach of day, 91 
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Williams. We see yonder the beginning of the 
flay, hut I think we shall never see the end of it. 
Who goes there ? 

K. Henry. A friend. 

Williams. Under what captain serve yon? 

K. Henry. Under Sir Thomas Erpingham. 

Williams. A good old commander and a most 
kind gentleman : I pray you, what thinks he of our 
estate ? 100 

K. Henry. -Even as men wrecked upon a ^sand, 
that Hook to be washed off the next tide. 

Bates. He hath not told his thought to the king ? 

E. Henry. No; nor it is not meet he should. 
For, though I Hpealc it to you, I think the king is 
but a man, as I am : the violet smells to him as it 
doth to me ; the ^element ^shows to him, as 'it doth 
to me; all his senses have but human ^conditions : 
his ^ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears 
but a man ; and though his ^'affections are diigher 
mounted than ours, yet, when they Htoop, they 
stoop with the like wing. Therefore when he sees 
'reason of fears, as we do, his fears, "'out of doubt, 
be of the same "relish as ours are : yet, Hn reason, 
no man should '"possess him with any appearance 
of fear, lest he, by showing it, should dishearten 
his army. 117 

Bates. He may show what outward courage he 
will; but I believe, as \olda night as ’tis, he could 
wish himself in Thames up to the neck ; and so I 
would he were, and I by him, at all "adventures, Ho 
we were "‘quit here. 

K. Henry. By my troth, I will speak my 
conscience "o/ the king : I think he would nob wish 
himself any where but where he is. 

Bates. Then I would he were here alone ; so 
shoidd he be sure to he ransomed, and a many 
poor men’s lives saved. 128 

K. Henry. I dare say you love him not so ill, 
to wish him here alone, howsoever you speak this 
to feel other men’s minds : methinks I could not 
die any where so contented tis in the king’s 
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company ; his cause being just and Ms qncm’el 
honourable. 

Williams. That’s more than we know. 

Bates. Ay, or more than we should seek after ; 
for we know enough, if we know we are the king’s 
subjects ; if his cause be wrong, our obedience to 
the king wipes the crime of it out of us. 139 

Williams. But if the cause be not good, the 
king himself hath a heavy reckoning to make, when 
all those legs and arms and heads, chopped off in 
a battle, shall join together at the latter day, and 
cry all. ' We died at such a place ’ ; some swearing ; 
some crying for a surgeon, some upon their w'ives 
left poor behind them, some upon the debts they 
owe, some upon their children rawly left. I am 
"afeard there are few die well that die in a battle ; 
for how can they charitably His^ose of any thing, 
when blood is their '^argument ? Now, if these men 
do not '^die well it will be a black matter for the 
king that led them to it ; whom to disobey were 
against all '^proportion of subjection. 153 

K. Eenry. So, if a son that is by his father 
sent about merchandize do ^miscarry upon 

che sea, the imputation of his wickedness, by your 
rule, should be imposed upon his father that sent 
him : or if a servant, under his master’s command 
transporting a sum of money, be assailed by 
robbers and die in many irreconcihd iniqivities, 
you may call the business of the master the author 
of the servant’s damnation : but this is not so ; 
the king is not bound to anstvcr the particular 
endings of his soldiers, the father of his son, nor 
the master of his servant ; for they purpose not 
their death, when they purpose their services. 
Besides, there is no king, be his cause never so 
spotless, if it come to the arbitrement of swords, 
can try it out mih. all unspotted soldiers: some 
peradventure have on them the guilt of pre- 
meditated and ^'contrived murder; Bomeoi 'beguiling 
virgins with the broken seals of perjimj; some, 
making the wars their bulwark that have before 
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gored the gentle bosom of peace with pillage and 
robbery. Now, if these men have defeated the law, 
and outrun native punishment, though they can out- 
strip men, they have no wings to % from God : war 
his ^beadle, war is his vengeance ; so that here meo 
are punished for ^before-breach of the king’s laws 
in ’^now the king's qiwrel : where they feared ^Hhe 
death, they have borne life away ; and where they 
^would be safe, they perish ; then if they die 
^unprovided no more is the king guilty of their 
damnation than he was before guilty of those 
impieties for the which they are now visited. 
Every subject’s duty is the king’s ; but every 
subject’s soul is his own. Therefore should every 
soldier in the wars do as every sick man in his 
bed, wash every mote out of his conscience : and 
dying so, death is to him advantage ; or not dying, 
the time was blessedly lost wherein such prepara- 
tion was gained : and in him that escapes, it were 
not sin to think that, making God so free an offer, 
He let him outlive that day to see His greatness 
and to teach others how they should prepare. 195 

Williams. ’Tis certain, every man that dies ill, 
the ill upon his own head, the king is not to 
answer it. 

Bates. I do not desire he should answer for me ; 
and yet I determine to light lustily for him. 200 

K. Henry. I myself heard the king say he would 
not be ransomed. 

Williams. Aj, he said so, to make us fight 
cheerfully'; but when our throats are cut, he may 
be ransomed, and we ne’er the wiser. 

K. Henry. If I live to see it, I will never trust 
his word after. 

Williams. You him then ! That’s a perilous 
shot out of an ^elder gun, that a poor and a 'private 
displeasure can do against a monarch ! You may 
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as well go alout to turn the sun to ice with 
fanning in his face with a peacock’s feather. Yon’ll 
never trust his word after! come, ’tis a foolish 
saying. 214 

K. Henry. Your reproof is something too round : 
I should be angry with you, if the time were 
convenient. 

Williams. Let it be a quarrel between us if 
you live, 

K. Henry. I embrace it. 220 

Williams. How shall I know thee again ? 

K. Henry. Give me any gage of thine, and I 
will wear it in my homiet : then, if ever thou darest 
acknowledge it, I will make ic my quarrel. 

Williams. Here’s my glove ; give me another 
of thine. 

K. Henry. There. 

WilUams. This will I also wear in my cap : if 
ever thou come to me and say, after to-morrow, 
‘ This is my glove,’ by this hand I will take thee a 
box on the ear. 231 

K. Henry. If ever I live to see, it I will 
challenge it. 

Williams. Thou darest as well be banged. 

K. Henry. Well, I will do it, though I take thee 
in the king’s company. 

Williams. Keep thy word : fare thee well. 

Bates. Be friends, you English fools, be friends : 
we have French quarrels enoio, if you could tell 
how to reckon. 240 

K. Henry. Indeed, the- French may lay twenty 
French crowns to one, they will beat us ; for they 
bear them on their shoulders : but it is no English 
treason to ^cut French crowns, and to-morrow the 
king himself will be a clipper. [Exeimt Soldiers. 
Upon the king ! let us our lives, our souls, 

Our debts, our careful wives, 

Our children and our sins, lay on the king. 

We must bear ail. 0 hard condition, 

Twin horn with greatness, suhyect to the breath 250 
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Of every fool, ^whose sense ^no more can feel 

his own ’^wringing! Whafc infinite heart’s 
ease 

Mnst kings ^neglect 

That ‘‘private men enjoy 1 

And what have kings, that privates have not too, 

Save ^ceremony, save ’^general ceremony ? 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou, that suffer’st more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers ? 

What are thy rents? what are thy comings in? 260 

0 ceremony, show me but thy worth ! 

What is thy sotil of adoration ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? 

Wherein thou art less happy being fear’d, 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 
But poison’d flattery? 0, be sick, great great- 
ness, 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure I 
Think’st thou the fiery fever will' go out 270 

With titles hhwn from adulation ? 

Will it give place to ^flexure and low bending ? 
Can’st thou, when thou command’st the beggar’s 
knee. 

Command the health of it? No, thou proud 
dream, 

That play’d so subtly with a king’s repose ; 

1 am a king that find thee, and I know 
'Tis not the ‘balm, the Hceptre, and the ^hall, 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial. 

The ‘‘^intertiss'ued robe of gold and pearl. 

The ‘‘‘farced title running ‘‘fore the king, 280 

The throne he sits on, nor the title of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world, 

No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 

Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 
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Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who with a body fill’d, and ^vacant mind, 

Gets him to rest, cramm’d with ^distressful bread ; 
Never sees ^horrid night, the child of hell, 

But, like a lackey, from the ^rise to set 

Sweats Hu the eye of Phi:ebus, and all night 290 

Sleeps in ^Elysium; nest day after dawn, 

^Dotk rise, and help Hyperion to his horse / 

And follows so the ever-running 3 ’’ear, 

With profitable labour, to his grave ; 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch. 

Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep, 
Had the ^fore-hand and '^vantage of a king. 

The slave, a hnemher of the country’s peace, 

Enjoys Ht ; but in ’"gross brain little "toots [300 
What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 
W'hose hours the peasant "best advantages. 

Etiter Erpingham, 

Erp. My lord, your nobles, '^jealojis of your 
absence. 

Seek through your camp to. find you. 

K. Henry. Good old knight, 

Collect them together at my tent : 

I’ll be before thee, 

Erp. I shall do’t, my lord. [Exit. 

K. Henry. 0 God of battles I steel my soldiers’ 
hearts ; 

Possess them not with fear ; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Phek their hearts from them. Not to-day, 0 
Lord, 

0, not to-day, think not upon the fault 310 

My father made in compassing the crown ! 

I Eichard’s body have interred tieio ; 

And on it have bestow’d more contrite tears 
Than from it issu’d forced drops of blood : 

Eive hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 

Who twice a-day their withered bands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood ; and I have built 
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Two chantries, where the ^sad and solemn priests 
Sing for Eichard’s soul. More will I do ; 
^Though all that I can do is nothing worth, 320 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 

Imploring pardon. 

Enter Gloucester, 

GIo 21 . My liege ! 

K. Henry. My brother Gloucester’s voice ? Ay ; 

I know thy errand, I will go with thee : 

The day, my friends, and all things stay for me. 

\_Exeunt. 

Scene II. The Frejich Gamp. 

Enter the Dauphin, Orleans, Eambures, a7id others. 

Oil. The sun doth gild our armour: up, my 
lords ! 

Dau. Montez ^ cheval 1 My horse 1 varlet ! 

laquais ! ha ! 

Orl. 0 brave spirit ! 

Dau. Via ! les eaiix et la terre 
Orl, °Bien puis ? I'air et le feu 
Dau. ^Giel, cousin Orleans 

Enter Constable. 

Now, my lord Constable 
Cons. Hark, how our steeds iot present service 
neigh I 10 

' Dau, Mount them, and malte incision in their 
hides, 

That their hot blood may spin in English eyes, 

And dout them with superfluous courage, ha 1 
Bam. What, will you have them weep our 
horsies’ blood? 

How shall we, then, behold their natural tears ? 
Enter Messenger. 

Mess, The English are embattled, you French 
peers. 

Since after all that I have done or. can do in ■works of 
nothing hut true penitence and earnest prayer for pardon will 
remission of my sins ” (Hudson). 
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^ms. To horse, you pliant princes ! straight 
to horse ! 

Do but behold yon poor and starved band, 

And your /air shoiu shall suck away their souls, 
Leaving them but the ^shales and husk of men. 20 
There is not work enough for all our hands ; 

Scarce blood enough in all their sickly veins 
To give each mlced ^curtle^axe a stain, 

That our French gallants shall to-day draw out, 
And sheathe for lack of sport : let us but blow on them, 
The vapour of our valour will o’erturn them. 

’Tis positive ’gainst all exceptions, lords. 

That our superfluous lackeys, and our peasants. 
Who in unnecessary action swarm 
About our square of battle, were ’^e7iow 30 

To purge this field of such a ^kilding foe ; 

Though we, upon this mountain’s ^basis %y, 

Took stand for ^idle '^speaidation : 

But that our 'honours 7nusi not. What’s to say ? 

A very little little let us do, 

And all is done. Then let the trumpets sound 
The Hucket honance and the note to mount ; 

For our approach shall so much “dare the field 
That England shall couch down in fear and yhld. 

Enter Ghandpke:. 

Grandpre. Why do you stay so long, my lords 
of France ? 40 

Yon island carrions, desperate of their bones, 
Hll-favouredly become the morning field : 

Their "ragged curtahis poorly are let loose, 

And our air shakes them ^passing scornfully ; 

‘‘'Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggar’d host, 
And '^faintly through a rusty ’'beaver peeps : 

The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks. 

With torch-staves in their hand ; and their poor 
'■fades 

"Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips, 
The gum ''down-roping from iheix''* pale-dead eyes, 50 
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1 The spirit of battle is broken in their ranks, now destitute of courage. 
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lAnd in their pale- dull mouths the gimmal bit 
Lies foul with chew’d grass, still and motionless ; 
And their executors, the ""knavish crows, 

Ely o’er them, all impatient for their hour. 
Description cannot s'uit itself in words 
To demonstrate the life of such '"‘a battle, 

In life so lifeless as it shows itself. 

Cons. They have said their prayers, and they 
stay for death. 

Dau, Shall we go send them dinners, and 
fresh suits, 

And give their fasting horses provender, 60 

And after fight with them ? 

Cons, 1 stay but for my guidon : to the field ! 

I will tlie banner from a ’"’trumpet take. 

And use it ^for my haste. Come, come, away 1 
The sun is high, and we ^outwear the day. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. The English Camp. 

Enter Geoucbsteb, Bedeobd, Exeteb, Ebping- 
HAM, with all his host : Balisbuby and 
Westmoreland. 

Glou. Where is the king? 

Bed. The king himself is rode to view their ^battle. 
West. Of fighting men they have full threescore 
thousand. 

Exe. There’s five to one ; besides, they all are 
fresh. 

Salis. God’s arm strike with us 1 ’tis a fearful 
odds. . 

God he wi’ you, princes all ; I’ll to my charge ; 

If we %o more meet till we meet in heaven, 

Then, joyfuUy, my noble lord of Bedford, 

My dear lord Gloucester and my good lord Exeter, 
And my kind ^Icinsviaji, warriors all, adieu! 10 
Bed. EareweU, good Salisbury ; and good luck 
go with thee 1 

Exe. Earewell, kind lord, fight valiantly to-day : 

1 They have no spirit in them, and do not champ thsir hits, 
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And yet I do thee wrong, to mind thee of it, 

For thou art framed of the ^firm irnth of valour. 

[Exit SAMSBUKy. 
Bed. He is as full of valour, as of kindness; 
Princely in both. 

Enter the Kina Heubv. 

"West 0 that we now had here 

But one ten thousand of those men in England, 
That do no work to-day ! 

K, Henry. What's he that wishes so ? 

My cousin'Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin ; 

If we are mark’d to die, we are etiow 20 

To do our country loss ; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 

God’s will ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold. 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires ; 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. [30 

No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 
God’s peace t I would not lose so great an honour 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me 
For the best hope I have. 0 , do not wish one more ! 
Bather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his ^fellowship to die loith ns. 

This day is call’d the ^feast of Grispian : 40 

He that ’^outlives this day, and comes '^safe home, 
"Will stand *a Hip-toe when this day is named. 

And rouse ^him at the name of Grispian, 

He that shall Hive this day, and sees old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say ‘ To-morrow is Saint Grispian’ : 

Then will he htrip his sleeve, and show his scars, ' 
And say ‘ These wounds I had on Crispin’s day.’ 
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Old men forget ; yet all shall he forgot, 

^But he’ll remeroher vfith advantages 50 

What feats he did that day; then shall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester; 

Be in their flowing cngs freshly remember’d. 

This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Grispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 60 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother ; be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his ‘^condition ; 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not here, 
And ^hold their manhoods cheap, whiles %ny speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 

Be-enter Salisbuby. 

Salis. My sovereign lord, bestow yourself with 
speed : 

The French are bravely in their %attles set, 

And will with all ‘^expedience charge on us. 70 
K. Henry. All things are ready, if our minds be so. 
West. Perish the man whose mind is back- 
ward now 1 

K. Henry. Thou dost not wish more help from 
England, coz? 

West. God’s will 1 my liege, would you and I 
alone, 

Without more help, could fight this royal battle ! 

K. Henry. Why, now thou hast unwish’d five 
thousand men ; 

Which mices me better than to wish us ^one. 

You know your places : God be with you all 1 
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TitcJceL Enter Montjoy. 

Mont. Once more 1 come to know of thee, 
King Harry, 

If for thy ransom thou wilt now comimmd 80 
Before thy most assured overthrow : 

For certainly thou art so near the gulf, 

Thou needs must be englitUcd. Besides, in mercy, 
The Constable desires thee thou wilt 7nind 
Thy followers of repentance ; that their souls 
May make a peaceful and a sweet retire 
From off these fields, where, wretches, their poor 
bodies 

i^Iust lie and fester. 

K. Eenrg. Who hath sent thee now ? 

Mont. The Constable of France. 

K. Henry. I pray thee, bear my former answer 
back : 90 

Bid them achieve me and then sell my bones. 

Good God ! why should they mock poor fellows thus ? 
The man that once did sell the lion’s skin 
While the beast lived, was killed by hunting him. 

A many of our bodies shall, no doubt 

Find ''native graves ; upon the ^wJiich, I trust, 

Shall witness hive in brass of this day’s work : 

And those that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
They shall be famed ; for there the sun shall greet 
them, 100 

And draw their honours '^rcelcing up to heaven ; 
Leaving their earthly parts to choke your clime, 
The smell Hohereof shall breed a plague in France 
Mark then ’■'aboiimling valour in our English, 

That, being dead, like to the ^bullet’s grazing, 

Break out into a second course of mischief. 

Killing in ^relapse of mortality. 

Let me speak proudly : tell the Constable, 

We are but warriora \for the working-day ; 

Our hjayness and our \jilt are all ^besmirch’d 110 
Whth '"rainy marching in the painful field ; 
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The allusion is to plates of brass let into tombstones. 
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There’s not a piece of feather in our host — 

Good argument, I hope, we will not fly — 

And time hath worn us into slovenry : 

But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim ; 

And my poor soldiers tell me, yet ere night 
They’ll be in fresher robes ; or they will pluck 
The gay new coats o’er the French soldiers’ heads 
And turn them out of service. If they do this — 
As, if God please, they shall— my ransom then 120 
Will soon be levied. Herald, save thou thy labour ; 
Come thou no more for ransom, gentle herald : 
They shall have none, I swear, but these my joints : 
Which if they have as I will leave ’em them, 

Shall yield them little, tell the Constable. 

Mont. I shall, King Harry. And so fare thee 
well : 

Thou never shalt hear herald any more. [E’xit. 
K. Henry. I fear thou’lt once more come again 
for ransom. 

Enter Yoke. 

Yorh. My lord, most humbly on my knee I beg 
The leading of the vaward. 130 

K. Henry. Take it, brave York. Now, soldiers, 
march away : 

And how thou pleasest God, dispose the day. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene IV. The field of battle. 

Alarum. Excursions. Enter Pistol, French 
Soldier, and Boy. 

Eist. Yield, cur 1 

Fr. Sol. Je pense que vous etes gentilhomme de 
bonne qualite. 

Fist. Qualtitie calmie custure me 1 Art thou a 
gentleman ? what is thy name ? disctiss. 

Fr. Sol. 0 Seigneur Dieu. 

Fist. 0, Signieur Dew should be a gentleman; 
Ferpend my words, 0 Signieur Dew, and mark ; 
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ACT IV. king henry V* sc. IV. 


0 Signieur Dew, thou cliest on point of fox, 

Except, 0 signieur, thou do give to me 10 

Egregious ransom. 

Fr. Sol. 0 prenez misericorde I ayez pitie de 
moi! 

Fist. Moy shall not serve ; I will have forty 
moys; 

Or I will fetch thy rm out at thy throat 
In drops of crimson blood, 

Fr. Sol. Est-il impossible d’echapper la force de 
ton bras? 

Fist. Brass curl 

Thou damned and luxurious mountain goat, 20 
Offer’st me brass ? 

Fr. Sol. 0 pardonnez moi ! 

Fist, Say’&t thou me so ? is that a ton of moys ? 
Come hither, boy : ask me this slave in Ereneh 
What is his name. 

Boy. ifccoutez : comment 4tes-vous appel4? 

Fr. Sol. Monsieur le Eer. 

Bog. He says his name is Master Eer. 

Fist. Master Eer ! I’ll fer him, and fi7-'k him, 
and/errei him *. ^discuss the same in French unto 
him, 81 

Boy. I do not know the French for fer, and 
ferret, and firk. 

Fist, Bid him frcyaro ; for I will cut hia throat. 
Fr. Sol. Que dit-il, monsieur ? 

Boy. II me commands de vous dire que vous 
faites vous pr6t ; car ce soldat ici est dispose tout 
& cette heure de couper votre gorge. 

Fist. Owy, cuppele gorge, permafoy, 

Peasant, unless thou give me crowns, brave crowns ; 
Or mangled shaft thou be by this my sword. 41 
Fr. Sol. 0, je vous supplie, pour I’amour de 
Dieu, me pardonner! Je suis gentilhomme de 
bonne maison : gardez ma vie, et je vous donnerai 
deux cents ecus. 

Fist. What are his words ? 

Boy. He prays you to save his life : he is a 
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gentleman of a good hoitse ; and for his ransom he 
■will give you t'wo hundred crowns. 

Pisi. Tell him my fury shall abate, and I 50 
The crowns will take. 

Fr. Sol. Petit monsieur, que dit-il ? 

Boy, Encore' qu’il est centre son jurement de 
pardonner aucun prisonnier, neanmoins, pour les 
ecus que vous I’avez promts, il est content de vous 
donner la liberte, le franchisement. 

Fr. Sol. Sur mes genoux je vous donne mille 
remercimens ; et je m’estime heureux que je suis 
tombe entre les mains d’un chevalier, je pense, le 
plus brave, vaillant, et tres distingue seigneur 
d’Angleterre. 61 

Fist. Expound unto me, boy. 

Boy, He gives you, upon his knees, a thousand 
thanks ; and he esteems himself happy that he hath 
fallen into the hands of one, as he thinks, the most 
brave, valorous, and thrioe-worthy signieur of 
England. 

Fist, As I suck blood, I will some mercy show. 

Eollow me 1 69 

Boy. Suivez-vous le grand capitaine. [Fxetmt 
Pistol, and French Soldier.'] I did never know so 
full a voice issue from so empty a heart : but the 
saying is true, ‘ The empty vessel makes the 
greatest sound.’ Bardolph and Nym had ten 
times' more valour than this roaring devil i’ the 
old play, that every one may pare his nails with a 
wooden dagger ; and they are both hanged ; and so 
would this be, if he durst steal anything ^adwn- 
turomly. I must stay with the lackeys, with the 
luggage of our camp ; the French might have a 
good prey of us, if he knew of it ; for there is none 
to guard it but boys. [Exit. 82 

Scene V. Another part of the Field. 

Enter Gonstaelb, Oelbans, Bourbon, Dauphin, 
and Eambubes. 

Cons. 0 diable ! 

Orl 0 seigneur ! le jour est perdu, tout est perdu ! 
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Dau. Morfe de ma vie I all is confounded, all ! 
Reproach and everlasting shame 
Sit mocking in our plumes. 0 meehante fortune, 
Do not run away. short alarum. 

Cons. Why, all our ranks are irolce. 

Dau. 0 perdurable shame ! — let’s stab ourselves. 
Be these the wretches that we play’d at dice for ? 
Orl. Is this the king we sent, to for his ransom ? 
Boiir. Shame and eternal shame, nothing 
but shame 1 lU 

Let’s die in honour : once more back again ; 

And he that will not follow Bourbon now. 

Let him go hence, and with his cap in hand, 

Like a base pandar, hold the chamber-door 
Whilst by a slave, no gentler than my dog. 

His fairest daughter is contaminated. 

Cons. Disorder, that hath ^spoU'd m, ^friend 
us now ! 

Let us, "^on heaps, go offer up our lives. 

Orl. We are '^enoio, yet living in the field 
To smother up the English in our throngs, 20 
If any order ^mighf be thought upon. 

Bour. The devil take order nowl I’ll to the 
throng ; 

Let life be short, else shame will be too long. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VI. Another Part of the Field. 

Alarums. Enter King Henry and Forces ; Exeter, 
and others. 

K. Henry. Well have we done, thrice valiant 
countrymen : 

But all’s not done ; yet keep the Drench the field. 
Exe. The Duke of York commends him to 
your majesty. 

K. Henry . Lives he, good uncle ? thrice within 
this hour 

I saw him down ; thrice up again, and fighting ; 
From helmet to the spur all blood he was. 

Exe, In which array, brave soldier, doth he lie, 
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Larding the plain ; and by his bloody side, 
*Yoke-felloiv to his ^honour-owing wounds, 

The noble Earl of Suffolk also lies; 10 

Suffolk first died : and York, all ‘^haggled over. 
Comes to him, where Hn gore he lay insteep'd, 

And takes him by the beard ; kisses the gashes 
That, bloodily did '^yatun upon his face ; 

And cries aloud ‘ Tarry, dear cousin Suffolk 1 
My soul snail thine keep company to heaven ; 

Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast, 

As in this glorious and well-foughten field 
We kept together in our chivalry J ' 

Upon these words I came and cheer’d him up : 20 
He smiled me in the face, raught me his hand, 

And, with a feeble gripe, says, ‘ Dear my lord, 
Commend my service to my sovereign,’ 

So did he turn and over Suffolk’s neck 
He threw his wounded arm and kiss’d his lips'; 

And so espoused to death, with blood he seal’d 
A testament of noble- ending love. 

The pretty and sweet manner of it forced 
Those waders from me which I would have stopp’d ; 
But I had not so much of man in me, 30 

And all my mother came into mine eyes 
And gave me up to tears. 

K. Henry. 1 blame you not ; , 

For, hearing this, I must perforce ^compound 
With mistful eyes, or they will isstie too. [Alarum. 
But hark 1 what new alarum is this same ? 

The French have reinforced their scatter’d men : 
Then every soldier kill his prisoners ; 

Give the word through. [Exeunt. 

Scene YII. Another Part of the Field. 
Enter Fluellan and Go web. 

Flu. Kill the poys and the luggage! ’tis 
expressly against the law of arms: ’tis arrant a 
piece of knavery, mark you now, as can be offer’t : 
in ymlr conscience, now, is it not? 

Gow, ’Tis certain, there’s not a boy left alive ; 
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ACT IV. KING HBNEY V. so. VII. 


and the cowardly rascals that ran from the battle, 
ha’ done this slaughter ; besides, they have burned 
and carried away all that was in the king’s tent ; 
wherefore the king, most lom-tMly, hath caused 
every soldier to cut his prisoner’s tWat. 0, ’tis a 
gallant king! 11 

FH. Ay, he was porn at Monmouth, Captain 
Gower, What call you the town’s name where 
Alexander the Pig was born ? 

Goto, Alexander the Great ? 

Flu. 771)7, I pray you, is not pig great ? 
The pig, or the great, or the mighty, or the huge, 
or the magnanimous, are all one reckonings, save 
the phrase is a little variations. 

Goto. I think Alexander the Great was born 
in Macedon ; his father was called Philip of 
Macedon, as I take it. 22 

, Flu. I think it is in Macedon where Alexan- 
der is porn. I tell you, captain, if you look 
in the maps of the ’oriel, I warrant you sail find, 
in the comparisons between Macedon and Mon- 
mouth, that the situations, look you, is both alike. 
There is a river in Macedon ; and there is also 
moreover a river at Monmouth: it is called Wye 
at Monmouth ; but it is out of my prains what is 
the name of the other river ; bub ’tis all one, ’tis 
alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is 
salmons in both. If you mark Alexander’s life 
well, Harry of Monmouth’s life is come after it 
indiffsTent w’ell j for there is ^figures in all things. 
Alexander, God knows, and you know, in his ra^es, 
and his furies, and his w'raths, and his cholsTs and 
his moods, and his displeasures, and his indig- 
nations, and also being a little vUoxicates in, bis 
prains, did, in his ales and his angers, look you, 
kill his best friend, Cleitus. 41 

Gow. Our king is nob like him in that : he 
never killed any of his friends. 

Flu. It is not well done, mark you now, to 
take the tales out of my mouth, ere it is made and 
finished, I speak but in the figures and com- 
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parisons of it : as Alexander killed his friend Cleitns, 
being in his ales and his cups; so also Harry 
Monmonth, being in his right wits and his good 
judgments, turned away the fat knight with the 
great belly-doublet ; he was fuU of jests, and gipes, 
and knaveries, and mocks ; I have forgot his name. 
Gow. Sir John Falstaff. 53 

Flu. That is he : I’ll tell you there is good 
men porn at Monmouth. 

Goiu. Here comes his majesty. 

Alarum. Enter Kino Henry, and forces, 
Warwick, 

Gloucester, Exeter, and others. 

E. Eenry. I ioas not angry since I came to 
Erance 

Until this instant. Take a trumpet, herald ; 

Eide thou unto the horsemen on yon hill : 

If they wiU fight with us, bid them come down, 60 
Or void the field ; they do offend our sight ; 

If they’ll do neither, we will come to them. 

And make them skirr away, as swift as stones 
^Enforced from the old Assyrian slings : 

Besides, we’ll cut the throats of those we have, 

And not a man of them that we shall take 
Shall taste our mercy. Go, and tell them so. 

Enter Montjoy. 

Exe. Here comes the herald of the Erench, my 
liege. 

Glou. His eyes are humbler than they used 
to be. 

K. Eenry. How now ! what means this, herald ? 
know’st thou not 70 

That I have fined these bones of mine for ransom ? 
Comest thou again for ransom ? 

Mont. No, great king: 

I come to thee for charitable license, 

That we may wander o’er this bloody field, 

To booh our dead, and then to bury them ; 
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To sort our nobles from our common men. 

For many of our princes — looe the while 1 — 

Lie drown’d and soak’d in mercenary blood ; 

So do our h-ulgar drench their peasant limbs 
In blood of princes ; and their wounded steeds 80 
Fret fetlock deep in gore and with wild rage 
Yerk out their ^aimed heel at their dead masters, 
Killing them twice. 0, give us leave, great king, 

To view the field in safety and dispose 
Of their dead bodies. 

K. Eenry. I tell thee truly, herald, 

I know' not if the day be ours or no ; 

For yet a many of your horsemen yccr 
And gallop o’er the field. 

Jkont. The day is yours. 

K. Benry, Praised be God, and not our strength, 
for it ! 

What is this castle call’d, that stands hard by ? 90 
Mont, They call it Agincourt. 

K. Eenry, Then call we this the field of 
Agincourt, 

Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 

Flw. Your grandfather of famous memory^ 
an't 'please your majesty, and your great-uncle 
Edward the Plack Prince of Wales, as I have read 
in the chronicles, fought a most prave pattle 
here in France. 

K. Eenry, They did, Fluellen. 99 

Flu. Your majesty says very true: if your 
majesties is remembered of it, the W’elshman did 
good service in a garden where leeks did grow, 
wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps ; which, 
your majesty know, to this hour is an honourable 
badge of the service ; and I do believe your 
majesty takes no scorn to wear the leek upon 
Saint Tavy’s day. 

K, Eenry. I wear it for a memorable honour ; 
For I am Welsh, you know, good countryman. 109 
Flu. All the water in Wye cannot wash 
your majesty’s Welsh plopd put of your pody, I 
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can tell you that: God pless it and preserve it, as 
long as it pleases bis grace, and his majesty too ! 

K. Henry. Thanks, good my countryman. 

Fill. By Jeshu, I am your majesty’s country- 
man, I care not who know it ; I will confess 
it to all the ’orld : I need not be ashamed of your 
majesty, praised be God, so long as your majesty 
is an honest man. 

K. Henry, God keep me so ! Our heralds go 
with him : 120 

Bring me just notice of the numbers dead 
On both our parts. Gall yonder fellow hither. 

[Points to Williams. T/xcMwi Heralds with Montjov. 

Exe, Soldier, you must come to the king. 

K. Henry. Soldier, why wearest thou that glove 
in thy cap ? 

Williams, An’t please your majesty, ’tis the 
gage of one that I should fight withal, if he be alive. 

K. Henry. An Englishman? 

Williams. An’t please your majesty, a rascal that 
swaggered with me last night ; who if alive and 
ever dare to challenge this glove, I have sworn to 
tahe him a box o’ th’ ear: or if I can see my 
glove in his cap, which he swore, as he was a 
soldier, he would wear if alive, I will strike it out 
soundly. 135 

K. Henry. What think you. Captain Pluellen ? 
is it fit this soldier keep his oath ? 

Flu. He is a craven and a villain else, an’t 
please your majesty, in my conscience. 

K. Henry. It may be his enemy is a gentleman 
of ’^great sort, ^guite from the answer of Ms degree. 

Flu. Though he be as good a gentleman as 
the devil is, as Lucifer and Belzebub himself, it is- 
necessary, look your grace, that he keep his vow 
and his oath : if he be perjured, see you now, his 
reputation is as arrant a villain, and a '^Jack-sauce, 
as ever his black shoe trod upon God’s ground and 
his earth, in my conscience, la | 
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K. Henry, Then keep thy vow, sirrah, when 
thou meetest the fellow. 150 

Williams, So I will, my liege, as I live. 

K, Hmr'ij, Who serves! thou under? 

Williams, Under Captain Gower, my liege. 

Flu, Gower is a good captain, and is good 
knowledge and liter atured in the hoars. 

K, Henry, Call him hither to me, soldier. 
Williams, I will, my liege. 

K. Henry. Here, Tluelien ; wear thou this 
favour for me and stick it in thy cap: when 
Alengon and myself were down together I plucked 
this glove from his helm: if any man challenge 
this, he is a friend to Alen^on, and an enemy to 
our person ; if thou encounter any such, apprehend 
him, thou dost me love. 164 

Fhi, Your grace do’s me as great honours 
as can be desired in the hearts of his subjects : I 
would fain see the man, that has but two legs, that 
shall find himself aggriefed at this glove, that is 
all ; but I would fain see it once, and please God of 
his grace that I might see. 170 

K, Henry, Knowest thou Gower ? 

Flu. He is my dear friend, an please you, 

K. Henry. Pray thee, go seek him, and bring 
him to my tent. 

Flu. I will fetch him. [Exit. 

K. Henry. My lord of Warwick, and my brother 
Gloucester, 

Eollow Fluellen closely at the heels : 

The glove which I have given him for a> favour 
May haply ‘^purchase him a box o’ th’ ear ; 

It is the Soldier's ; I by bargain, should 180 
Wear it myself.^ Follow, good cousin Warwick, 

If that the soldier strike him, as I judge * 

By his blunt bearing he will keep his word, 

Some sudden mischief may arise of it; 

For I do know Fluellen valiant 

And, ^touched with cholsr, hot as gunpowder 

And quickly will return an injury ' 
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Follow, and see there be no harrd between them. 

Go you with me, uncle of Exeter. [Exeunt, 

Scene VIII. Before King Henry’s Pavilion. 

Enter Gower and Williams. 

Williams. I ivarrant it is to knight you, captain- 

Enter Fluellen. 

Flu. God’s will and his pleasure, captain, 
I beseech you now, come apace to the king ; there 
is more good toivard you peradventure than is in 
your knowledge to dream of. 

Williams. Sir, know you this glove? 

Flu. Know the glove 1 I know, the glove is 
a glove. 

Williams. I know this ; and thus I challenge it. 

[Strikes Mm. 

Flu. ‘Sblood\ an ’^arrant traitor as any’s in 
the universal world, or in France, or in England. 10 

Gow. How now, sir ! you villain ! 

Williams. Do you think I’ll he forsworn ? 

Flu. Stand away, Captain Gower ; I will give 
treason his payment into plows I warrant you. 

Williams. I am no traitor. 

Flu. That’s a lie in thy throat. I charge you 
in his majesty’s name, apprehend him ; he is 
a friend of the Duke Alen 9 on’s. 

Enter Warwick and Gloucester. 

War. How now, how now I what’s the matter ? 

Fki. My lord of Warwick, here is— praise 
be God for it I — a most contagious treason come to 
light, look you, as you shall desire in a summer’s 
day. Here is his majesty. . 23 

Enter King Henry and Exeter. 

E. Henry. How now ! what’s the matter ? 

Flu. My liege, here is a villain and a traitor, 
that, look your grace, has struck the glove which 
your majesty is take out of the helmet of Alengon 
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Willmns.’^ My liege, this was my glove ; here is 
the fellow of it ; and he that I gave it to m change exchange 
promised to wear it in his cap: I promised to 
strike him, if he did : I met this man with my 
glove in his cap, and I have been as good as my word. 

Flu. Your majesty hear now, saving your 
majesty’s manhood, what an arrant, rascally, 
beggarly, lousy knave it is ; I hope your majesty 
is pear me testimony and witness, and will 
amuchmnt, that this is the glove of Alen 5 on, that °'^^iiness ^ 
your majesty is give me ; in your conscience, now. given 

K. Emry. Give me thy glove, soldier : look, 
here is the fellow of it. 30 

’Twas I, indeed, thou promised’st to strike, 

And thou hast given me most bitter terms. add/ressed me in 

Flu. An please your majesty, let his neck bitter words 
answer for it, if there is any martial law in the world. 

K. Henry. How canst thou make me satisfaction ? 

Williams. All offences, my lord, come from the 
heart : never came any from mine that might offend 
your majesty. 

K. Henry. It was ourself thou didst abuse. 89 
Williams, Your majesty came not like yourself : 
you appeared to me but as a common man ; witness 
the night, your garments your ^lowliness and what ^ 
your highness suffered under that shape, I beseech that Henry 
you take it for your own fault and not mine : for had borrowed 
had you been as I took you for, I made no offence ; Frying- 

therefore, I beseech your highness, pardon me. a aypZently low 
E. Henry, Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove station 
with crowns. 

And give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow ; 

And wear it for an honour in thy cap. 

Till I do challenge it. Give him the crowns ; 60 

And, captain, you must needs be friends with him. of necessity 
Flu. By this day and this night, the fellow 
has mettle enough in his belly. Hold, there is spirit 
twelve pence for you, and I pray you to serve God, 
and keep you out of prawls, and grabbles, and sguabbles 
quarrels, and dissensions, and, 1 warrant you, it is 
the better for you- 
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Williams. I will none ot your money. 

Flu. It is with a good will; I can tell you, 
it will serve you to mend your shoes : come, 
wherefore should you be so pashful ? your shoes is 
not so good : ’tis a good silling, I warrant you, or 
I will change it. 63 

Filter mi English Hebald, 

K. Henry. Now, herald ; are the dead number’d ? 
Herald. Here is the number of the slaughter’d 
French. 

K. Henry. What prisoners of good sort are 
taken, uncle ? 

Exe. Charles Duke of Orleans, nephew to the 
king ; 

John Duke of Bourbon, and Lord Bouciqualt; 

Of other lords and barons, knights and ’squires, 
Full fifteen hundred, besides common men. 70 
K. Henry. This note doth tell me of ten 
thousand French 

That in the field lie slain: of princes, in this number, 
And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 
One hundred twenty-six : added to these 
Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen, 

Bight thousand and four hundred ; of the which. 
Five hundred were but yesterday dubb’d knights : 
So that, in these ten thousand they have lost, 
There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries ; 

The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, ’squires. 
And gentlemen of blood and quality. [80 

The names of those their nobles that lie dead : 
Charles Delabreth, high constable of France ; 
Jaques of Chatillon, admiral of France ; 

The master of the cross-bows. Lord Eambures ; 
Great Master of France, the brave Sir Guichard 
Dolphin ; 

John Duke of Alengon ; Antony Duke of Brabant, 
The brother to the Duke of Burgundy ; 

And Edward Duke of Bar : of lusty earls, 
Grandpre, and Roussi, Fauconberg and Foix, 90 
Beaumont and Marie, Vaudemont and Lestrale. 
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ACT 17. King henby v. so. vm. 


Here was a royal fellowship of death ! 

Where is the number of our English dead ? 

[Heeald sheivs him another ]ja'per. 
Edward the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 

Sir Eichard Kelly, David Gam, esquire. 

None else of name : and of all other men 

But five and twenty. 0 God, thy arm was here 1 

And not tons, but to thy arm alone. 

Ascribe we all! When, without stratagem 
But in plain shock and even ylay of battle, 100 
Was ever known so great and little loss 
On one part and on the other? Take it, God, 

Eor it is none but Thine ! 

Exe. ’Tis wonderful I 

E. Henry. Come, go we in procession to the 
village : 

And be it death proclaimed through our host, 

To boast of this or take the praise from God, 

Which is His only. 

Fhi. Is it not lawful, an please your majesty, 
to tell how many is killed ? 

K. Henry. Yes, captain, but with this 
acknowledgment, 111 

That God fought for us. 

Flu. Yes, my conscience, he did us great good, 
K. Henry. Do we all holy rites : 

Let there be sung ‘ Non nobis ’ and ‘ Te Deum ' j 
The dead with charity enclosed in clay : 

And then to Calais ; and to England then ; 

Where ne’er from Erance arrived more happy men. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT V, 

Pbologub, 

Enter ChoeuS. 

Chor. Vouchsafe to those that have not read 
the story, 

That I may prompt them ; and of such as havCj 
I humbly pray them to admit the excuse 
Of time, jf numbers and due course of things, 
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Which cannofe in their ’^hige and, ^proper life 
Be here presented. Now we bear the king 
Towards Calais : grant him there ; there seen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
AtJmart the sea. Behold, the English beach [10 
Pales in the ‘^flood with men, with wives and boys, 
Whose shouts and claps ^oiit-voice the deep- 
mouth’d sea, 

Which like a mighty ^vhiffler ^fore the king 
Seems to prepare his way ; so let him land, 

And Solemnly see him set ^on to London. 

So swift a pace hath thought that even now 
You may imagine him upon Blackheath ; 

Where that his lords desire him to have borne 
His bruised helmet and his ^bended sword, 

Before him through the city : he forbids it, 

Being free from 'vainness and self-glorious pride ;9.0 
Giving full trophy, signal and ^ostent, 

^ Quite '^from himself to God. But now behold. 

In the ’"quick forge and working-house of thonght, 
How London doth pour out her citizens 1 
The mayor and aU °his brethren, in sort, 

Like to the senators of the ’^antique Rome, 

With the plebeians swarming at their heels, 

Go forth and fetch their conquering Ceesar in : 

As, by a lower but loving Hikelihood, 

Were now the ^general of our gracious ^empress, 30 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion "broached on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city '^quit, 

To welcome him I much more, and much more cause. 
Did they this Harry., Now in London place him ; 
As yet the lamentation of the French 
Invites the King of England’s stay at home ; 

The emperor’s coming in behalf of France, 

To '^order peace between them ; and omit 

All the occurrences, whatever chanced, 40 

Till Harry’s back-return again to France ; 

There must we bring- him ; and myself have play’d 
The Hnterim by remembering you ’tis past. 
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Then brooh abridgment ; and your eyes advance, 
After your thoughts, straight back again to France. 

[Exit. 

Scene I. France. The English Camp. 

Enter Fluellen and Gowbk. 

Goto. Nay, that’s right; but why wear you 
your leek to-day ? Saint Davy’s day is past. 

Flu. There is occasions and causes why and 
wherefore in all things : I will tell you, as my 
friend, Captain Gower : the rascally, scauld, 
beggarly, lousy, pragging knave. Pistol, which you 
and yourself and all the world know to be no petter 
than a fellow, look you now, of no merits, ha is come 
to me and prings me pread and salt yesterday, look 
you, and bid me eat my leek: it was in a place 
where I could not breed no contention \Y\th him; 
but I will be so bold as to vrear it in my cap till I 
see him once again, and then I will tell him a little 
piece of my desires. 14 

Enter Pistol. 

Gow. Why, here he comes, swelling like a 
turkey-cock. 

Flu. ’Tis no matter for his swellings, nor 
his turkey-cocks. God pless you, Aunchient Pistol ! 
you scurvy, lousy knave, God pless you I 

Fist. Hai art thou Bedlam? dost thou thirst, 
base Trojan, 20 

To have me fold up Parca's fatal w^eb ? 

Hence 1 I am qualmish at the smell of leek. 

Flu. I peseech you heartily, scurvy, lousy 
knave, at my desires, and my requests, and my 
petitions, to eat, look you, this leek : because, look 
you, you do not love it, nor your affections and 
your appetites and your disgestions, does not agree 
with it, I would desire you to eat it. 

Fist. Not for Cadwallader and all his goats. 

Flu. There is one goat for you, 30 

[Strikes hm.] 

Will you be so good, scauld knave, as eat it ? 
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Fist. Base Trojan, thou shalt die. 

Flu. You say very true, scauld knave, when 
God's will is : I will desire you to live in the mean 
time, and eat your victuals : come, there is sauce 
for it. [Strikes him,] You called me yester- 
day mountain-squire, but I will make you to-day 
a, squire of low degree. I pray you, fall to : if you 
can mock a leek, you can eat a leek. [40 

Gow. Enough, captain ; you have astonished him. 

Flu. I say, I will make him eat some part 
of my leek, or I will peat his pate four days. 
Bite, I pray you ; it is good for your green wound, 
and your ploody ^coxcomb. 

Fist. Must I bite ? 

Flu. Yes, certainly, and out of doubt and out 
of question too, and ambiguities. 

Fist. By this leek I will most horribly revenge : 
I eat, and eat, I swear — 

Flu. Eat, I pray you ; will you have some 
more sauce to your leek ? there is not enough leek 
to swear by. 52 

Fist, Quiet thy cudgel ! thou dost see I eat. 

Flu. Much good do you, ^scauld knave, 
heartily. Nay, pray you, throw none away; the 
skin is good for your broken coxcomb. "When you 
take occasions to see leeks hereafter, I pray you, 
mock at ’em ; that is all. 

Fist. Good. 

Flu. Ay, leeks is good: hold you, there is 
a groat to heal your pate. 61 

Fist. Me a groat 1 

Flu. Yes, verily and in truth, you shall take 
it; or I have another leek in my pocket, which 
you shall eat. 

Fist. I take thy groat in earnest of revenge. 

Flu. If I owe you anything, I will pay you 
in cudgels : you shall be a woodmonger, and buy 
nothing of me but cudgels, God b' wi’ you, and 
keep you, and heal your pate. [Exit. 70 

Fist. All hell shall stir for this. 

Gow. Go, go ; you are a counterfeit cowardly 
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knave. Will yon mock at an ancient tradition, 
begun upon an honourable respect, and worn as a 
memorable trophy of predeceased valour and dare 
not avouch in your deeds any of your words ? I 
have seen you gleeldng and ^galling at this gentleman 
twice or thrice. You thought, because he could 
not speak English in the native garb, he could not 
therefore handle an English cudgel: you find it 
otherwise ; and henceforth let a Welsh correction 
teach you a good English condition, Eare ye 
well. [Exit. 

Pist. Doth fortune play the huswife with me 
now ? 84 

News have I, that my Nellis deadi’ the ^spital 
Of malady of France ; 

And there my ’^rendezvous is quite cut off. 

Old I do was ; and from my weary limbs 
Honour is cudgelled. Well, bawd I’ll turn, 

And soinething lean to ^cutpurse of quick ha^id, 90 
To England will I steal, and there I’ll steal ; 

And patches will I get unto these ^cudgell’d scars, 
And swear I got them in the ^Gallia wars. [Exit, 

Scene II. France. A royal palace. 

Enter, at one door, King Henry, Exeter, 
Bbdeore, Gloucester, Warwick, West- 
moreland, and other Lords; at another, the 
I BENCH King, Queen Is.4Bel, the Princess 
Katherine, Alice, and other Ladies; the 
Duke oe Burgundy, and his train. 

K. Henry. ^Peace to this meeting, wherefore we 
are met ! 

Unto our brother France, and to our sister. 

Health and 2fair time of day ; joy and good wishes 
To our most fair and princely cousin Katherine ; 
And, as a branch and member of this royalty, 

By whom this great assembly is contrived, ’ 

1 Peace for which we are met be to this meeting. 

® [“ All hail sweet madam, fair time of day ” [Love's Labour 
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We do salute you, duke of Burgundy ; 

And, princes I’rench, and peers, health to you all. 
Fr. King. Eight joyous are we to behold 

your face. 

Most worthy brother England ; fah'ly met : 10 

So are you, princes English, every one. 

Q. Isabel. So happy be the issue, brother 

England, ' 

Of this good day and of this gracious meeting. 

As we are now glad to behold your eyes ; 

Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Against the Erench, that met them in their hent, 
The fatal ^balls of murdering basilisks : 

The venom of such looks, we fairly hops, 

Have lost their quality ; and that this day 
Shall change all ^yriefs and ^quarrels into love. 20 
K. Henry. To cry amen to that, thus we appear. 
Q. Isabel. You English princes all, I do salute 
you. 

Bur. My duty to you both, ^on ^ equal love 
Great kings of France and England 1 That I have 
labour’d. 

With all my wits, my pains and strong endeavours, 
To bring your most imperial majesties 
Unto this bar and royal interview, 

Your mightiness on both farts best can witness. 
Since then my office hath so far prevail’d 
That, face to face and royal eye to eye, 30 

You have congreeted, let it not disgrace me, 

If I demand, before this royal view, 

What rub, or what impediment there is, 

Why that the naked, poor and mangled Peace, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful births, 
Should not in this best garden of the world, 

Our fertile France, fut up her lovely visage ? 

Alas, she hath from France too long been chased, 
And all her husbandry doth lie ^on> heaps, 

1 Corrupting in Ht own fertility. 40 

Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart. 
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ACT y. KIN\i HENRY V. 


sc. n. 


IJnprunecl dies ; her hedges even-pleached. 

Like prisoners ’wildly over-grown with hair, 

Put forth disorder’d twigs : her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon, while that the "'coulter rusts, 

That should hhracinate such "^savagery ; 

The even mead, that '^erst brought sweetly forth 
The "'frecMcd cowslip, burnet, and green clover, 
^Yanting the scythe, all hmcorrectccl,Hanh, 50 
Conceives by idleness, and "nothing teeyns 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, 'kecJcsies, burs, 
Losing both beauty and utility. 

And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 
^Defective in their natures, grow to wildness. 

Even so our houses and ourselves and children, 
Have lost, or do not learn for want of time. 

The sciences that should become our country ; 

®But grow like savages, — as soldiers will 

That nothing do but meditate on blood, — 60 

To swearing and stern looks, defused attire, 

And every thing that seems unnatural. 

Which to rei^ice into our former favour, 

You are assembled ; and my speech entreats 
That I may know the "let, why gentle Peace 
Should not expel these inconveniences 
And bless us with her former qualities. 

K, Henry, If, Duke of Burgundy, yqu would the 
peace. 

Whose leant gives growth to the imperfections 
’Which you have cited, you must buy that peace 70 
With full accord to all our just demands ; 

Whose tenours and ^partmdar effects 
You have "enscheduled briefly, in your hands. 

Bur. The king hath heard them ; to the which, 
as yet, 

There is no answ’er made. 

K. Henry. Well then the peace, 

Which you before so urged, lies in his answer. 

Fr. King. I have but with a eursorary eye 
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O’erglanced the articles ; pleascth your grace 
To appoint some of your council presenily 
To sit with us once niore, with better heed 80 
To re-survey them, we will suddenly 
Pass our ^accept, and ^pereviptory answer. 

K. Henry. Brother, we shall. Go, uncle Exeter, 
And brother Clarence, and you, brother Gloucester, 
Warwick and Huntingdon, go with the king ; 

And take with you free power to ratify, 

Augment, or alter, as your wisdoms best 
Shall see advmtageahle for our dignity, 

Anything in or out of, our demands. 

And well consign thereto. Will you, fair sister, 90 
Go with the princes, or stay here with us ? 

Q. Isabel. Our gracious brother, I will go with 
them : 

Haply a woman’s voice may do some good, 

When articles too nicely urged be '^stood on. 

K. Henry. Yet leave our cousin Katharine here 
with us : 

She is our capital demand, comprised 
Within the fore-ranh of our articles. 

Q. Isabel. She hath good leave. 

[Exeunt all except Henry, Katharine, and Alice. 

K. HeJiry. Fair Katharine, and most fair i 
Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms 100 
Such as will enter at a lady’s ear 
And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart ? 

Kath. Your majesty shall 7iioch at me ; I 
cannot speak your '^England. 

K. Henry. 0 fair Katherine, if you will love 
me soundly with your French heart, I will be glad 
to hear you confess it brokenly with your English 
tongue. Do you like me, Kate ? 

Kath. Pardonnez-moi, I cannot tell vat is 
‘ like me.’ 110 

K. He7iry. An angel is like you, Kate, and 
you are like an angel. 

Kath. Que dit-il ? que je suis spmblable & lea 
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Alice. Oui, vraimeut, sauf votre grace, ainsi 
dit-il. 

K. Henry. 1 said so, dear Katherine; and I 
must not blush to affirm it. 

Kath. 0 bon Dieu 1 les langues des bommes 
sout pleines de tromperies. 120 

K. Henry. What says she, fair one ? that the 
tongues of men are full of deceits ? 

Alice. Oui, dat de tongues of de mans is be full 
of deceits ; dat is de princess. 

E. Henry. The princess is the better English- 
woman. I’faith, Kate, my wooing is fit for thy 
understanding; I am glad thou canst speak no 
better English; for, if thou couldst, thou wouldst 
find me such a plain king that thou wouldst think 
I had sold my farm to buy my crown. I know no 
ways to mince it in love, but ’^direcHy to say ‘ I 
love you ’ : then if you urge me faj'ther than to 
say ‘ do you in faith ? ’ wear out my suit. Give 
me your answer; i’faith, do and so °clap hands 
and % bargain : how say you, lady ? 135 

Kath. Sauf votre honneur, me understand veil, 
K. Henry. Marry, if you would put me to 
verses or to dance for your sake, Kate, why you 
Hmdid me : for the one, I have neither words nor 
hneasure, and for the other, I have no strength 
in ^measure, yet a reasonable hneasure in strength. 
If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting 
into my saddle with my armour on my back, under 
the correction of bragging be it spoken, I should 
quickly leap into a wife. Or if I might buffet for 
my love, or 'bound my horse for her favours, I 
could Hay on like a butcher, and sit like a 
jack-an-apes, never off. But, before God, Kate, I 
cannot look greenly nor gasp out my eloquence, 
nor I have no cunning in protestation ; only 
down-right oaths, which I never use till urged, nor 
never break for urging. If thou canst love a 
fellow of this temper, Kate, whose face is not 
worth sun-burning, that never looks in his glass 
for love of anything he sees there, let thine eye 
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he thy cook. I speak to thee soldier : if thou 
canst love me for this, take me ; if not, to say to 
thee that I shall die, is true ; but for thy love, by 
the Lord, no ; yet I love thee too. And vyhile 
thou livest, dear Kate, take a fellow of plain and 
uncoined constancy ; for he perforce must do 
the right, because he hath not the gift to 
woo in other places : for these fellows of infinite 
tongue, that can rhyme themselves into ladies’ 
favours, they do always reason themselves out 
again. "What! a speaker is but a prater; a rhyme 
is but a ballad. good leg will ^fall ; a straight 
back will stoop; a black beard will turn white; 
a curled pate will grow bald ; a fair face will 
wither; a full eye will wax hollow; but a good 
heart, Kate, is the sun and the moon ; or rather, 
the sun and not the moon; for it shines bright 
and never changes, but keeps his course truly. If 
thou would have such a one, take me ; and take 
me, take a soldier; take a soldier, take a king. 
And what sayest thou then to my love? speak 
my fair, and J'airly, I pray thee. 177 

‘Kath Is it possible dat I sould love de enemy 
of France ? 

K. Henry. No ; it is not possible you should 
love the enemy of France, Kate : but, in loving 
me, you should love the friend of France; for I 
love France so well, that I will not part with a 
village of it ; I will have it all mine : and, Kate, 
when France is mine and I am yours, then yours 
is France and you are mine. 

Kath. I cannot tell vat is dat. " 187 

E. Henry. No, Kate? I will tell thee in 
French : which I am sure will hang upon my 
tongue like a new-married wife about her 
husband’s neck, hardly to be shook off. Je quand 
sur le possession de France, et quand vous avez 
le possession de moi, — let me see what then? 
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r [“His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide for his shrunk shauk 
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Saint Bmnk be my kjyeed !— done votre est 
France, et vous etes mienne. It is as easy for me, 
Kate, to oonquer the kingdom as to speak so 
much more French : I shall never move thee in 
French, unless it be to laugh at me. 198 

Kath. Sauf votre honneur, le Pran 9 ois que vous 
parlez, il est meilleur que I’Anglois lequel je parle. 

K. Henry. No, faith, is’t not, Kate : but thy 
speaking of my tongue, and I thine, most truly — 
falsely, must needs be granted to be ^nmeh at one. 
But, Kate, dost thou understand thus much 
English, canst thou love me ? 

Kath. I cannot tell. 206 

K. Henry. Can any of your neighbours tell, 
Kate? I’ll ask them. Come, I know thou lovest 
me; and at night, when you come into your 
closet, you’ll question this gentlewoman about me ; 
and I know, Kate, you will, to her dispraise those 
parts in me that you love with your heart : but, 
good Kate, mock me mercifully ; the rather, gentle 
princess, because I love thee cruelly. If ever thou 
ibe’est mine, Kate, as I have a saving faith within 
me tells me thou shalt, I get thee with soambling. 
and thou must therefore needs prove a good 
soldier-breeder: shall not thou and I, between 
Saint Denis and St. George, compound a boy, half 
French, half English, that shall go to Constanti- 
nople a?id take the Turk by the beard ? shall we 
not? what sayest thou, my i&ii' floioer-de-hice ? 
Kath. I do not know dat. 223 

K. Hen. No ; ’tis hereaftqr to know, but now to 
promise : do but now promise, Kate, you will 
endeavour for your French part of such a boy ; and 
for my English moiety take the word of a king and 
a bachelor. How answer you, la plus belle 
Katharine du monde, mon tres cher et devin 
deesse ? 230 

Kath. Your majestee have fausse French enough 
to deceive de most sage demoiselle dat is en France. 

i[“If thou beest Stephauo, touch me ” {Tamp. II. ii. 1041] 
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K, Henry. Now, fie upon my false Frencli ! 
By mine honour, in true English, Hove thee, Kate ; 
by which honour I dare not swear thou lovest me ; 
yet my blood begins to flatter me that thou dost, 
notwithstanding the poor and untcjnpermg effect of 
my visage. Now, ^beshreiu my father s ambition 1 
he was thinking of civil wars when he got me : 
therefore was I created with a stubborn outside, 
with an aspect of iron, that, when I come to woo 
ladies I fright them. But, in faith, Kate, the 
elder I luax, the better I shall appear : my comfort 
is, that old age, that ill layer up of beauty, can do 
no more spoU, upon my face : thou hast me, if thou 
hast me, at the worst; and thou shalt wear me, 
if thou wear me, better and better : and therefore 
tell me, most fair Katherine, will you have me ? 
Put off your maiden blushes ; avouch the thoughts 
of your heart with the looks of an empress ; take 
me by the hand, and say ' Harry of England, I am 
thine ’ : which word thou shalt no sooner bless 
mine ed.r withal, '°but 1 will tell thee aloud, ‘ England 
is thine, Ireland is thine, France is thine, and 
Henry Plantagenet is thine ’ ; who, though I 
speak it before his face, if he be not fellow with 
the best king, thou shalt find the best king of good 
fellows. Come, your answer in '^broken '^musio, for 
thy voice is music and thy English only ; 
therefore, queen of all, Katherine, Hreak thy mind 
to me in broken English wilt thou have me ? 261 

Hath. Dat is as it shall please de roi mon pk’e. 

E. Henry. Nay, it will please him well, Kate ; 
it shall please him, Kate. 

Kath. Den it shall also content me. 

K. Henry. Upon that I kiss your hand, and I 
call you my queen. 

Hath. .Laissez, mon seigneur, laissez, laissez: 
ma foi, je ne veux point que vous abaissiez votre 
grandeur en baisant la main d’une devotre indigne 
seigneurie indigne serviteur : exeusez-moi, je vous 
supplie, mon tr^s puissant seigneur. 272 
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K. Emry. Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Kath, Les dames, et demoiselles pour ^tre 
baisees devant leur uoees, il n’esb pas la coutume 
de France, 

K. Henry, Madam my interpreter, what says 
she ? 

Alice. Dat it is not be de fashion pour les ladies 
of France, — I cannot tell what is baiser en Anglish. 

K. Henry. To kiss. 281 

Alice, Your majesty entendre bettreque moi. 

K. Henry. It is not a fashion for the maids in 
Fran e to kiss before they are married, would she 
say? 

Alice. Oui, vraymeut. 

K. Henry. 0 Kate, nice customs curtsy to great 
kings. Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined 
within the weak list of a country’s fashion t we are 
the makers of manners, Kate ; and the liberty that 
’'follows our places stopsthe mouths of all '’^findj-faults ; 
as I wiU do yours, for upholding the ’’nice fashion of 
your country in denying me a kiss: therefore, 
patiently and yielding, [Kissing her.'] You 
have witchcraft in your lips, Kate : there is more 
eloquence in a sugar touch of them than in the 
tongues of the French council; and they should 
sooner persuade Harry of England than a general 
petition of monarchs. Here comes your father. 299 

Re-enter the French King- and his Queen, 
Buegundy, and other Lords. 

Bur. God save your majesty ! My royal cousin, 
Teach you our princess Englisb ? 

K. Henry. I would have her learn, my fair 
cousin, how perfectly I love her : and that is 
good English. 

Bur. Is she not apt I? 

K. Henry. Our tongue is rough, coz, and my 
conditio7i is not smooth; so that, having neither 
the voice nor the heart of flattery about me, I 
cannot so conjure up the spirit of love in her, that 
he will appear in his true likeness. 310 
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Bur. Pardon ths frankness of my mirth, if I 
answer you for that. If you would conjure in her, 
you must make a circle ; if conjure up love in her 
in his true likeness, he must appear naked and 
blind. Can yOu blame her then, being a maid yet 
rosed over with the virgin crimson of modesty, if 
she deny the appearance of a naked blind hoy in 
her naked seeing self ? It were, my lord, a hard 
condition for a maid to consign to. 

K. Henry. Yet they do wmk and yield, as love is 
blind and enforces. 321 

Bur. They are then excused, my lord, when 
they see not what they do. 

K. Henry. Then, good my lord, teach your 
cousin to consent winking. 

Bur, I will wink on her to consent, my lord, if 
you will teach her to know my meaning : for maids, 
well summered and warm kept, are like flies at 
Bartholomew-tide blind, though they have their 
eyes ; and then they will endure handling, which 
before would not abide looking on. 331 

K. Henry. This moral ties me over for a time and 
a hob summer ; and so I shall catch the fly, your 
cousin, in the latter end and she must be blind too 
Bur. As love is, my lord, before it loves. 

K. Henry. It is so ; and you may, some of you, 
thank love for my blindness, who cannot see many 
a fair French city for one fair French maid that 
stands in my way. 

Fr. King. Yes> my lord, you sea them ^yer- 
syectively, the citiea turned into a maid ; for they 
are all girdled with ^maiden walls that war hath 
never entered. 343 

K. Henry. Shall Kate be my wife ? 

Fr. King. So please you. 

K. Henry. I am content ; so the maiden cities 
you talk of may wait on her: so the maid that 
stood in the way for my wish shall show me the 
way to my will. 
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Fr. King, have consented to all terms of 
reason. 350 

K. Henry. Is’t so, my lords of England ? 

West. The king hath granted every article ; 

His daughter first, and then in sequel all, 

According to their fimn proposed natures. 

Fxe. Only he hath not yet subscribed this : 
Where your majesty demands, that the King of 
France, having any occasion to write for matter of 
grant, shall name your highness in this form and 
with his addition, in French. “ Notre tres cher 
fils Henri roi d’Angleterre, heritier de France; and 
thus in Latin, — “ Prssclarissimus filius noster 
Henrieus, rex Anglim, et hseres Francise.” 362 
Fr. King. Nor this I have not, brother, so denied, 
But your request shall make me let it pass. 

K. Henry. I pray you then, in love and dear 
alliance, 

Let that one article rank with the rest ; 

And thereupon give me your daughter. 

Fr. King. Take her, fair son, and from her 
blood raise up 

Issue to me ; that the contending kingdoms 
Of France and England, whose very shores look pale 
With emy of each other’s happiness, 371 

May cease their hatred, and this dear conjunction 
Plant neighbourhood and Ohristian-like ^accord 
In their sweet bosoms, that never loar advance 
His bleeding sword ’twixt England and fair France. 
All. Amen! 

K. Henry. Now, welcome, Kate : and bear me 
witness all. 

That here I kiss her as my sovereign queen. 

[Flourish. 

Q. Isabel. God, the best maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one I 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, [380 
So be there ’twixt your kingdoms such a ^spousal 
That never may Hll office, or fell jealousy, 

Which troubles oft the bed of blessed marriage, 
^Thrust ill between the ‘‘paction of these kingdoms, 
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To rnako divorce of their incorporate league ; 

That English may as French, French Englishmen, 
Beceive each other. God speak this Amen ! 

All Amen ! 

J. Henry. Prepare we for onr marriage: on 
which day, 390 

My lord of Burgundy, we’ll take your oath, 

And all the peers’, for surety of our leagues. 

Then shall I swear to Kate, and you to me ; 

And may our oaths well kept and prosperous be I 

[Sennet, Exeunt, 


Epilogue, 

Enter Chobus. 

Thus far, with rough and all unable pen, 

Our ^bending author hath pursued the story, 

In little ^room confining mighty men, 

Mangling by ^starts the full course of their glory, 
Small time, but in that small, most greatly liv’d 
This star of England : Fortune made his sword ; 
By which the world’s ^hest garden he ^achieved 
And of it left his son imperial lord. 

Henry the sixth, in Hnfant bands crown’d king 
Of France and England, did this king succeed; 10 
Whose state so many had the ^mnaging, 

That they lost France and made his England bleed : 
Which oft our stage hath shown ; and, for their sake, 
In your fair minds let 4/ws ^acceptance Hake, [Exit, 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


PBOLOGUE. 


Prologue, a prrface, especially verses spolcen before a dramatic performance, 
md introdiiciorii to it The term is also med as designating the pierson who 
pronounced the Prologue, 

The performance of a play was announced by a flourish of trumpets (see viii.). 
At the third flourish the Prologue entered, always clad in black, and adopting a 
humble demeanour, intetidecl to denote submission to the will of the audience. 

Chorus was another name given to the person delivering the Prologue, and 
differed from the chorus in the ancient Greek drama. 

The Graak Chorus 

(1) TF«s compo,sed of many persons, 

(2) TFos lyric in character, 

(3) TFas on the stage during the representation of the play, 

(ii By means of its leader could maintain a dialogue with the actor, 

(o) Was used to comment upon the action of the play. 

Tha Prologue or Chorus of Shakespeare tucus a single 2 )erson, alone on the 
stage, who spoke tne inWoductory uerses and then retired. 

Peculiarity of the Chorus in Henry 7, He speaks a prologue not only at the 
ejHning of the play, but as mmluae to each Act, 

The Office of the Chorus in Henry V. 

1. Generally to explain the action of the play, and to narrate the events 

which are sujoposed to have taken place between the Ads, 

2. To appeal to the imagination of the asidience, by describing in words the 

voyages, battles anil sieges which it was impossible to represent upon 
the stage. There are many allusions to these duties of the Ohorus in 
the different prologues : e.g. 

‘ Let us, ciphers to this great accompt, on your imaginary forces work." 
“Jumping o'er times;" 

‘ Turning the accomplishment of many years into an hour glass ; " 

“ We'll digest the abuse of distance, force a play ; " 

"The scene is now transported, gentles, to Southampton ; " 

" To France shall we convey you safe;" 

"Charming tho narrow seas to give you gentle passage;” 

“ Suppose that you have seen [and Iterefolloivs a description of the fleet, etc.)." 
Apologizing for the representation of the battle of Agincourt by " four or 
five most vile and ragged foils ; ” 

“ Myself have played the interim, by remembering you 'tis past." 

The Opening Chorus has a twofold object— 

(1) It is apologetic ; it confesses inability to adequately represent the "vasty 
fields of France," or to worthily describe the contest between France 
and England; 

P) It strikes the key note of the irlay, 

“Then should the warlike Harry, like himself 
Assume the port of Mars." 

Thus asserting that the central figure in the drama is Henry hiinself. 
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I. -PROLOGUE. 


1. The Swelling Scene, i.e. 

increasing in interest and 
splendour. 

7. Leashed in. Ring Henry 
is represented as a hunteman 
controlling the three hounds 
'■famine,” “ sword” and" fire” 
ir. a leash. The dogs crouch 
at his feet eager to start for- 
ward, but waiting their master’s 
pleasure ere dashing out on. 
their prey, 

LI. Cockpit. A pit in which 
cock-fights took place. The 
Pheenix Theatre in Drmy Lane 
had formerly been a cockpit. 
We still keep the name in the 
‘ pit ’ of a modern theatre. 
A contemptuous epithet for the 
Globe Theatre. Such a small 
area was more fitted for a cock- 
fight than for the stage on 
which to represent the battle 
of Agincourt. 

13. Wooden O. The Globe 
Theatre, on the Bankside, 
where the Play of Henry V. was 
first performed. It was built 
in 1599, and burnt down in 
1613. Like all theatres of the 
Elizabethan age it was built 
of wood and circular within. 
The Globe was externally 
octagonal (see also p. xlvii.). 


14. Affright the air. .4 poetical 
exaggeration, descriptive of tim 
terror inspired into the French 
by the English arms. 

15. O pardon I Pardon us, and 
permit us so to work on your 
iinagination, that in our little 
theatre and our small stock 
of actors you may in your 
thoughts see mighty armies 
and great battles. 

15. Crooked figure. A cipher, 
which by being placed to the 
right of a digit increases its 
value tenfold. 

21. High upreared and abut- 
ting fronts. Descriptive^ of 
England and France facing 
each other and only parted by 
the narrow strait of Dover. 
High-upreared = the clifJs of 
Dover; abutting, conveys the 
meaning (1) of close contiguity, 
(2) of butting at each other like 
goats or rams. 

29. Jumping o’er times. As 

the period of the play stretches 
from 1414 to 142i), there would 
necessarily he long spaces of 
time between the acts. ^ The 
Chorus supplies the audience 
with the events that occur in 
these periods. 


AOT I.— SCENE I. 

prellminarij to the war and the appearance of the Icing. It ecchihiie: 

1 Tka Action, of the Olargy. Fearing that the Ullcon fisca ting tht ir property 
' nmy pass into lawfthe Clergy ham already offerfd t'argo supplies for 
thevroseciLtion of the war. iChus the Clergy are interested in pressing 
on the war to divert attention from Church questions, and m the next 
scene come forward naturally to justify the war on religious grounds. 

1 Tke ChanKe in Henry. In precious plays Frince Henry had leen 
'* present^i as a wild, recUess youth. The descnpUqn bU Canterhimj 
of me change that had taken place prepares the audience for an tdml 
Mng, 

feonlon,’’ so following Malone most editors fix the s'.-ene in Londo^:. , 
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NOTES, so. n. 


1. Self Bill. The bill was 
brought forward in the second 
year of Henry’s reign at a 
Parliament held at Leicester, 
April 30th, 1414. It was 
originally introduced in the 
reign of Henry IV. in the year 
1410. According to Holinshed 
it was not pressed at the time 
“ by reason the King was then 
troubled by civil discord." 

11. Being valued thus. 

' Shakespeare follows Holinshed, 
almost in his very words, in 
stating the amount intended to 
be taken from the Church (see 
appendix 1721). 

15. Lazars. This word, derived 
from the beggar Lazarus, in 
the parable (St. Luke xvi. 19, 
etc.), signifies diseased and sick 
poor, especially lepers. 

19. A Thousand Pounds by 
the Year. “ Twenty thousand 
pounds ” (Holinshed). Shakes- 
peare gives the interest on the 
principal at 5 per cent. 

2S. The offending Adam. 
Here is a reference to Genesis 
iii., when Adam was turned out 
of the Garden of Eden. Offend- 
ing Adam = sinful inch nations. 

84. Scouring faults. Sweeping 
them away as a river scours its 
banks. There may be a refer- 
ence to the cleansing of the 
Augean stable by Hercules, 


who effected his object by turn- 
ing the river Alpheus into it. 

iS. Libertine, not in the sense 
of leading a dissolute life, but 
as free to act as it pleases. 

49. Mute wonder. Mute may 
be adjective, qualifying “ won- 
der,” or a noun in opposition 
to it. 

59. Popularity here does not 
mean “ popular with the 
people,” but “ mixing with 
people of the lower orders, and 
being familiar with them.” 

61. In Shakespeare’s time the 
opinion was held that plants 
growing in proximity imparted 
their qualities to each other, 
and so plants were often placed 
near each other for the purpose 
of obtaining certain qualities. 
The strawberry was supposed 
to be an exception, and not to 
imbibe bad qualities from sur- 
rounding plants. 

76. Spiritual convocation. 

Convocation is the technical 
term for a meeting of prelates 
and clergy = the Church 
Parliament. 

87. Some certain. A redun- 
dant expression. 

87. Dukedoms. By the Treaty 
of Bretigni in 1365, Edward III. 
retained the Dukedoms of Nor- 
mandy, Touraine and Brittany, 
with the Earldoms of Anjou 
and Maine. 


ACT I.-SCBNB n. 

As nyards the tvorUng out of the plot this scene may be divided into two parts, 
1. The Consultation. Shall war be declared? 

The Archbishop satisfies Henry that his claim is (a) legal, (b) just, and 
may be conscientiously made. 

Then Canterbury, Ely and Exeter appeal to the King's ambition, 
Westmoreland argues that the King ‘ hath cause and means and right,' 
Canterbury promises a ‘mighty sum' of money from the Clergy. 

Henry prudently suggests that means must be, taken to meet the Seois, 
who would take advantage of England being at war with France W 
invade the North. 

Canterbury suggests how this attack can be guarded against, 
fienry is satisfied and makes up his mind. 
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sc. II. 


5. The interview with the French ambassadors. The causa of war ia clearly 

stated. 

The. insulting message of the Datiphm rouses Henry to fiery rejoinder. 
The introduction of the message at this point is dramatically etjectice in 
enlisting the patriotism of the audience m favour of the Ei'ng's cause. 

As regards the King many traits in his character are displayed, 

1. His sense of responaibility. He will not rashly awahe f7ie •* sleeping 

sword of war." 

2. His sense of justice. He will not put forward any illegal claim, 

3. His conscientiousness. The claim may be legal, but it must also be just, 

4. His statesmanship and prudence. The safety of the realm against Scottish 

invasion must be secured ere war is dectafed' against France. 

6. A man of action. His decision being made, he determines “ to do or die.” 

G. His open, frank character. He woidd have the French ambassadors 
deliver their message “ icitli jranlc and, uncurbed plmnness.” 

7. His piety. His fiery reply to the Dauphin is tempered by the reflection 

that all “lies within the will of God,” to luhom he will appeal, and 
he declares that occupied as Ids mind tuill be in expediting his 
preparations his thoughts towards God “vnll run before,” i.e, take 
precedence of these preparations. 

The speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury is taken almost verbatim from the 
Chronicles. The Archbishop gives the French side of the case and the reply on 
bahalf of England, 

The French case: 

(1) No woman shall succeed in Sallque la>td, 

(2) Salique land was part of the realm of France, 

(3) Fharamond was the founder of the law. 

Sngland’s reply: 

(1) The Salique land was in Germany, behueen Sala and the Elbe, and not 

in France. 

(2) The law ivas established there by Charles the Great four centuries after 

the death of Fharamond, so Fharamond could not have been the founder. 

(3) The law debarred women, from the inheritance of estates, and had 

nothing to do with the throne of France which was not yet in existence. 

U) Three cases had already occjcrred in French history of French Kings 
either deriving or strengthening their claims to the French throne by 
claiming descent through females, viz. 

(a) Pepin, through Eli thild, daughter of King Clothair, 

(b) Hugh Capet, as heir to Lady Lingare, daughter of Charlemain, 

(c) Lewis the Tenth, through his grandmother. Queen Isabel, the 

descendant of Lady Lingare. 


L Cousin, Hot here a term of 
relationship, hut a title of 
courtesy. 

67. PouH hundred on© and 
twenty years. Shakespeare 
follows Holinshed. The error 
in taking 426 (1. 61) from 805 
(1. 64) ia apparent. The true 
interval is 879 years. 


61. Charles the Great should 
be Charlemagne. 

75. Charlemain, should be 
Charles the Bald. 

77. Lewis the Tenth, should 
be Lewis the Ninth. Shakes- 
peare follows Holinshed Who ia 
responsible for all three errors. 
Hall has Lewis the Ninth, 
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-HOTBS. sc. II. 


9S. The reference is to is umbers 
xxvii. 8. “ If a man die and 

have no son then shall ye 
causa the inheritance to pass 
unto his daughter.” 

101. The bloody flag. The 
signal of battle. The Eoman 
general when intending to give 
battle hvLngth.Qvexilbmi or red 
standard above his tent. 

112. With half their forces. 
At Gressy, Edward III. diiuded 
his army into three divisions, 
of which two were engaged witli 
the French, and the third was 
in reserve under the King 
himself. Edward refused to 
send any of the reserve to assist 
the Black Prince, and thus this 
part of the army took no part 
in the battle. 

117. You are their heir. The 
real heir was Edmund great- 
grandson of Lionel third son of 
Edward III. 

120. May-morn. Henry V. was 
born in 1387, and so was now 
in his 27th year. 

148. The usual policy of the Scots, 
viz., to attack England when- 
ever that country was engaged 
in war with Prance. Scotland 
was ever an ally of Prance from 
the reign of Edward I. to the 
reign of James I. 

154. Ill neighbourhood. Neigh- 
bourhood = au adjacent country 
and its inhabitants (Schmidt). 

160. Impounded. An allusion to 
the practice of seizii^r^^tray 
animals and putting ; 

the pound, whence theJ^iShSKt 
be taken out until they have 
paid a fine. So the King of 
Scots could not recover his 
freedom till ho had paid a 
ransom. 

161. King of Scots. David 
Bruce. Queen Philippa de- 
feated the Scots at the battle 

Keville’s Gross, 1346, whilst 


Edward III. was absent in 
Prance. David Bruce was 
captured and conveyed as 
prisoner to Prance, where ha 
was handed over to King 
Edward. 

165. Sumless. Less = not able 
to be (Abbott), so, not able to 
he summed = countless, im- 
measurable. 

171. Sucks her princely eggs, 

So in As You Like It. Jagues 
says, “ I can suck melancholy 
out of a song, as a weasel sucks 
eggs ” (A. Y. Tj., ii. v. 15). 

173, Havoc, not elsewhere is a 
verb in Shakespeare. 

180-3. This simile is found in 
Cicero’s de Bepublica II. 42 
It is however impossible that 
Shakespeare was acquainted 
with the passage. 

181. The different ranks in govern- 
ment, high, low, and lower, are 
yet like difierent voices in a 
part song. If the voices har- 
monize [i.e. are put into parts), 
they are in accord and in tune. 
High, low, lower = King, 
nobles, commons, the three 
estates of the realm. 

186. Butt. A term in archery = 
the mark aimed at. 

187. Malone has pointed out the 
similarity between this de- 
scription of the bees and a 
passage in Lyly’s Ewphues 
(see p. 1S7). 

193. Yenture trade == take the 
risks of trading with foreign 
countries. ‘ ‘ Merchant . adven- 
turers ” was the name given 
to trading companies. The 
risks of navigation caused all 
foreign trade to he somewhat 
of a venture, or speculation. 

197. Emperor. Shakespeare 
wrongly represents the queen- 
hee as a male. So does Virgil 
in the Georgies. 



ACT I. NOTES. 


sc. II. 
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199. Civil. “ Well-governed, 
peaceful” (Schmidt) = en- 
gaged in civil pursuits as 
distinguislied from the -warlike 
operations of the soldiers (1. 
194). 

210. Dial. Sun-dial, but Jaques 
refers to a watch when he says, 
“ he drew a dial from his poke ” 
(A. Y. L., vii. 20). 

227. Almost kingly duke- 
doms. France at this period 
was divided into many duke- 
doms, e.(/. Burgundy, Normandy, 
Aquitaine, etc., whose rulers, 
though owing a kind of feudal 
allegiance to the king, were 
practically independent. 

232. Turkish mute. The atten- 
dants or slaves in Turkey were 
often deprived of their tongues 

■ so that they could not divulge 
the secrets which they might 
hear. . 

233. Waxen epitaph, “For- 
merly, in England, it was 
customary, on the death of an 
euiment person, for his friends 
to compose short laudatory 
poems or epitaphs, and affix 
them to the hearso or grave 


with pins, paste, or wax” 
(Hudson). But it is better to 
take the meaning to be “ perish- 
able as wax,” e.specially as the 
quartos read “paper epitaph.” 

261. We may note the references 
to the game of tennis. 

Backet, the bat ot the striker. 

Set, a certain number of garnos. Tlie 
player who first wins the number of 
games fixed upon is said to win tlie 
set. 

Hazards or Trous, were holes in 
the wall, into which the player 
endeavoured to strike the ball’. as 
thereby he would win the stroke. 
Thus to strike the emwn into the 
hazard = to win the crown of 
France. If the hazard wore on the 
floor of the court an additional 
insult to the French lung is implied. 

Court, tlie walled courts in which the 
■game was played, about 90 feet by 
30 feet. 

Cbaces were lines marked on the floor 
of the court. 

Also equivalent -bo the modern ‘rally’ 
signifying the duration of astruggle 
whilst the hall is kept in play by 
both parties. Probably the latter is 
the meaning here = hotly contested 
games. 

282. Gunstones. Cannon balls 
were originally made of stone, 
not iron. 


II.— PROLOGUE. 

The Chorus serves a tiuo-fold purpose. 

(1) To fill up the time talcen up hy the English preparations and negotiations 

with the. French. Faring this interval, Camhridge, Scroop and Grey 
are bribed to assassinate the King. 

(2) To announce the change of scene from London to Southampton. This 

change does not take place till the second Scene in the Act, as the Chorus 
specially notes. “But, till the King come forthfi.e. appearnn the stage), 
and not till then, unto Southampton do we shift our scene.” 


7. With winged heels, as 
English Mercuries. Mer- 
cury, the messenger of the gods, 
had wings on his heels to assist 
him in quickly performing his 
mission. So the English nobles 
are represented with similar 
wings as denoting the celerity 


with which they joined the 
king in his expedition against 
Prance. 

8. Sits Expectation. This 
image is said to have been 
borrowed from a woodcut in 
the first edition of Holinshed. 
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NOTES, so. I. 


9. Hilts. Shakespeare generally 
uses the plural form. Hilt 
means not the handle but the 
protection of the handle. In 
swords of the period this pro- 
tection was a strong bar 
stretching out on both sides 
of the handle. This will ex- 
plain the plural form. 

19. Kind. Here in its original 
sense, “trae to nature, natural.” 


20. Fault = defect, imperfection. 
Shakespeare here has in mind 
that a divided England meant 
Spain’s opportunity. 

22. Corrupted men. There is 
no historical evidence that they 
were bribed by the French. 
Theii plot was to assassinate 
Henry and to put Edmund 
Mortimer upon the throne. 


ACT II.-SOBNB I, 

A comic interlude servin/j (1) to rjHeve the 'play, (3) to introduce characters 
well known to the aiulience in previous idaijs. 


2. Lieutenant. Bardolphhad 
been promoted. In 2 Henry 
IV., II. iv. 162, he is only a 
corporal. Hym calls him cor- 
poral in the play (III. ii. 2). 

9. Toast-cheese. A sword is 
often in jest termed a “ toasting 
fork ; ” soldiers on a campaign 
might well use it for cooking 
food over a camp fire. 

13, Sworn brothers. An allu- 
sion to i:\iQ fra tres jurati of the 
days of chivalry. Frates jurati 
were companions in arms, who 
had taken an oath to share 
each other’s fortunes. 

17. Rest = resolve, firm inten- 
tion. A phrase taken from a 
game of cards called ‘prhnero. 
It signifies that the player 
vfould stand by the cards then 
in his hand. 

14. Iceland dog. A breed of 
rough, curly-haired dogs, of 
snappish temper, brought from 
Iceland, and much favoured by 
ladies as lap-dogs. The original 
spelling was ” Island.” 

58. An humour = caprice, in- 
clination. As ancient philo- 
sophers considered there were 
four elements, viz. fire, air, 
earth and water, so they re- 


garded bile, blood, black-bile 
and phlegm as the four humours 
or essential fluids of the body, 
A man’s temperament or dis- 
position was supposed to be 
governed by the proportion in 
which the fluids were mixed. 

60. A play upon Pistol’s name. A 
foul pistol would be cleaned by 
a ramrod and a cloth. Nym 
would pierce Pistol with his 
sword as a pistol is cleaned 
by the ramrod, which in 
Shakespeare’s time was called 
the “ scon ring-stick.” 

77. Hound of Crete. Pistol 
probably means bloodhound, 
and thus signifies that Nym 
is thirsting for his blood. 

79. Powdering-tub, a tub for 
salting meat. Here it signifies 
the hot bath used for curing 
certain diseases. 

80. Cressid’s kind. For her 
falsehood to Troilus Orcssida 
was smitten with leprosy. For 
the story of Gressida, see allu- 
sions, p. 143. Gressida became 
proverbial for faithlessness, so 
we have a double allusion, first 
to her faithlessness to Troilus, 
and secondly to her punish- 
jnemt. 



ACT II. 


NOrES. 




81. Doll Tearsheet. A char- 
acter in 2 Eenry IV., in 
which play she is sent to prison. 

82. Quondam Quickly (L. 
quondam, formerly) = she who 
was formerly mistress Quickly, 
and is now the wife of Pistol. 

91. He’ll yield the crow a 
pudding, i.e. he will not live 
long and sc will soon be food 
for crows. Some commen- 
tators see an allusion to dying 
on the gallows, «.e. being hanged. 

92. The king’ has killed his 
heart. In this scene (soe also 
1. 126 and 1. 129). Shakespeare 
represents the death of Falstali 
as being hastened by the con- 
duct of Henry V. towards him. 
See the rebuke given by the 
Prince to Palstaff, in 2 He7i. 
17., V. V. 7. 

lOG. Sword is an oath. It was 

customary to use a sword (the 


hilt being in the form of a 
cross), to ta’ue the oath. 

124. Quotidian tex’tian. Quo- 
tidian fever is a fever which 
occurs every day. A tertian 
would occur every third day. 
Dame Quickly mixes up the 
medical terms which she does 
not understand. 

126. Hath run bad humours. 

The hansh behaviour of the 
king towards Sir John has been 
mainly the cause of the 
knight’s illness. 

129. Corroborate. Pistol uses 
the word without under- 
standing the meaning. In 
the same sentence he says the 
“heart” of Sir John is 
“ fracted ” — broken, and also 
“corroborate” = made strong. 

131. Career, a term in horseman- 
ship = to ride a horse at full 
speed for a definitely marked 
out distance. 


ACT II,— SCENE IT. 

Southampton is assigned as the scene folloxoing the intimation in the Prologue 
to the Jet. “ The scene is now transported, gentlea. to Soutinampton.” According 
to JSolinshed the conspiracy was discouered the night before the departure of the 
King. 

The scene is highly dramatic. We may note the effects— 

(a) The hypocritical professions of loyalty on the part of the conspirators, 

whose plot is already hnoivn to the audience by means of the Prologue, 
rouse a feeling against them. 

(b) They pronounce their own doom by urging the King to ininish the man 

who had railed against him, and whom Henry pardons, 

(c) The sudden intimation to the conspirators of the King’s Icnmvledge of 

their intentions by Ms handing to them of the papers revealing the 
plot is most dramatic. 

They are startled into a confession of guilt. The audience is satisfied of the 
justice of the sentence, and breathes freely, now that the king is preserved from a 
danger which they see ^vas so real. 


. The man that was his 
bedfellow = Scroop . Shakes- 
peare follows Holinshed 
closely, “ The said lord Scroop 
was in such favour with the 
king, that he admitted him 
gopie time tp be his bedfellow.” 


30. Gall, the bile, then bitterness 
of mind, rancour, as here. 

33. Office of our hand. “ If 

I forget thee. 0 Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget her 
cunning ” (Ps, cxxxyii.). 
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ACT, II. 


NOTES, so. III. 


54. Distemper hera refers to the 
effects of wine. “ It was suc- 
cess of w’ine that set him on ” 
(II. ii. 42). 

106. Yoke devils. Devils work- 
ing for the same purpose like 
two draught animals yoked 
to the same vehicle. 

Sworn to either’s pur- 
pose = pledged to assist each 
other to accomplish their 
designs. 

120. Dub properly = to confer 
knighthood by a blow of the 
sword on the shoulder, thence 
to bestow a name. 

122, Referring to 1 Pet. v. 8 (see 
p. 151). 

134. Complement, We may 
note the qualities of disposition 


enumerated “ grave and 
learned,’’ “noble family,’* 
“religions,” “constant iu 
spirit.” Scroop, says the king, 
has all these and in addition is 
adorned with a modest de. 
mean our, and this outward 
expression gives the final touch 
making up the perfect man. 

1G9. Earnest = money given in 
advance as a pledge of a greater 
sum to he paid when the parson 
has fulfilled his part of the 
bargain. 

188. Kub. A metaphor taken 
from the game of bowls. Any 
obstacle or impediment that 
might turn the bowl from it? 
course was termed a rub, 


ACT II.— SCENE III. 

The Scene ia London, for lira. (Quickly would accompany Piatol to Siainea, So 
this scene is ill point of time anterior to the previous scene. The chief interest in 
the scene liei not in the departure of the thre.e swasli-buclders, Barclolph, Nijin unil 
Pistol, hut in the account of the death of Sir John Falstnjf. 


Before a Tavern. Theobald 
suggested “before the Boar’s 
Head at Eastcheap ” which he 
assigns as the resort of Ealstafi. 

2. Staines, about 16 miles from 
London, It was the first stage 
on the road to Southampton. 
(Weight). 

10. Arthur’s bosom. The 

hostess means, “ Abraham’s 
bosom.” 

11. Finer end. Some editors 
take this as a mistake on the 
part of the hostess for “ final 
end.” Others render “he made 
a finer end that could have 
been expected.” 

12. Cbristom child. The hos- 
tess means chrisom. A cJirisom 
child was one which died with- 
in a month of its birth. The 
chrisani was the white cloth set 
upon the head of a child 


anointed with chrism at its 
baptism, then it came to be 
taken for the white robe put 
upon the child, in which it 
was shrouded if it died within 
a month. 

13. At the turning of the 
tide. It was a popular super- 
stition amongst those living 
near the sea, that dying people 
expired at the turning of the 
tide. Dickens makes use of 
this belief in David, Oopper- 
field, where the death of Barkis 
occurs with “ the going out of 
the tide.’’ 

29. Sack (P. vin sec, dry wine). 
A Spanish dry wine. During 
his lifetime Ealstafi had in- 
dulged freely in sac, and so now 
on his death-bed calls out 
against it as having hastened 
his end. 



NOTES. so. IV. 
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35. Carnation. The hostess 
does not understand the boy, 
she imagines “ incarnate ” 
to mean a colour. 

45. The fuel, etc. Bardolph 
. had been in the service of 
Falstaff who had provided the 
liguor virhich had made his nose 
so fiery. 

51. Pitch and pay, a prover- 
bial expression signifying 
ready money payment. The 
origin of the phrase may be 
due to the payment for a pitch 
or stand for selling goods. 
Faymenc would be required in 
cash. The colloquial use of 


‘ pitch ’ in this sense still 
remains. 

53. The modern proverb is “ Pro- 
mises are like pie-crusts, made 
to be broken.” 

54. Holdfast, etc. Referring 
to the old proverb, “Brag is a 
good dog, but Holdfast is a 
better.” 

55. Caveto. Imperative of L. 
cavere, to beware. Pistol tells 
his wife to be cautious, and not 
trust her customers, but require 
payment in cash. 

56. Clear thy crystals. Dry 
your eyes, but Johnson suggests, 
“ wash your glasses,” i.e. for 
your customers at the inn, 


ACT IT, -SCENE IV, 

The Embassy of Exeter tooTe place before, not after, the landing cf Henry, 

The French King' was not present at the audience— he ^va8 insane at the time 
The French are represented in Oounail deliberating on hoiu they may meet the 
English. We may contrast the divided nature of their opinions with the solid 
nature of the deliberations of the English as described in Act 1. So. ii. Whilst the 
Oouncil 'is sitting, Exeter is introduced as bearing a demand from Henry to the 
French King to deliver the crown of France, with tear as an alternative in case 
of ref usal. 


12. Date examples. The 

French king is referring to the 
great defeats of Gressy and 
Poitiers, which were occasioned 
mainly by the fatal neglect of 
the French, i.e. in despising 
the English forces numerically 
inferior to their own. “ Fatal 
and neglected” = fatally 
neglected, neglected to our 
destruction. 

22. Sick and feeble parts of 
France. Parts — towns. 
Sick = those towns whose 
defences had fallen into decay. 
Feeble = those towns whose 
defences were weak. 

25. Whitsun morris dance. 
A dance introduced into Spain 


by the Moors, hence the name 
Morris (.Iforisco = Moor). It 
formed part of the festivities 
on May day. 

37. The Roman Brutus, 

Lucius Junius Brutus %vho 
pretended to be an idiot in 
order to save his life from the 
designs of Tarquinuis Superbus 
who had already put his elder 
brother to death. 

50. Fleshed. The metaphor is 
taken from the practice of 
training hounds on the flesh of 
the animals they are intended 
to chase. When a young fox- 
hound gets the first taste of a 
fox, he is still said to have 
been fleshed^ 
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NOTES. 


54. Cressy battle fatally was 
struck. “ Where his great 
grandfather Eing Edward the 
Third a little before had striken 
the battle of Oressy ” (Houins- 
hed). 

65. The Embassy of Exeter 
took place before, not after, 
war had been decided upon. 

f9. Gift of heaven=the success 
attending the English army at 
Poitiers = the fortune of war. 

83. Memorable line. A genea- 
logical tree ; memorable = either 

(1) preserving the record of 
Henry’s descent, or (2) worthy 
of notice on the part of the 
French king. 


102. Bowels, considered as the 
seat of tenderness and com- 
passion. 

125. Chide, has here a double 
meaning (1) rebuke, (2) resound. 
The salvos of artillery, shall 
resound throughout France, 
and at the same time shall 
rebuke the - Dauphin for his 
mocking jest. 

126. Ordnance cannon, originally 
the size of the bore, and then 
the cannon itself. 

133. Mistress-court = the chief 
or most important royal court 
in Europe. There is also a 
play on the double meaning of 
' “ court.” 


III.— PROLOG-UB. 

The Chorus fills up the time from the sailing of the King to the siege of 
Eurfleur. The audience must imagine 

(1) the spectacle of the immense fleet crossing the Channel, 

(2) that the King of France has sent an amhassador to Henry offering the 

English Kmg his daughter Katharine in marriage, with some inferior 
duchies as her dowry, and that the English King has refused the offer, 

(3) that the siege of Harfleur has begun. 


6. Silken. SufBx m signifies 
made of silk. So ‘threaden’ 
(1. 10) = made of thread. 

15. City. The immense fleet is 
likened to a city, thus giving 
an idea of the number of the 
vessels and the vast army that 
was conveyed in them, 

18. Sternage = stern of the 
vessel. Not found elsewhere 
in Shakespeare. The phrase = 
Fix your minds stedfastly 
astern of the fleet and follow it 
in imagination on its course to 
Harfleur. 


24. Choice - drawn, selected 

carefully from a great number 
of volunteers. 

30. Katharine, etc. These 
terms were offered to Henry 
when he was at Southampton 
(see Holinshbd). 

34. Chambers. Small cannon. 
The chamber containing the 
charge was detachable, hence 
the name. They were used on 
the stage. The Globe Theatre 
was burnt down by a discharge 
of them in 1613, 


ACT HI.— SCENE I. 

The first three scenes of this Act represent the Siege of Harfleur, 

Scene I. represents the King and the leaders— Henry in the act of cheevim} 
on his men. 

There is an interiul of more than a month between this scene and the last 
scene of Act II. The siege of Harfleur was commenced on August 17th, and the 
city smtrendered on September S^d. 



ACT III. NOTES. 


sc. ir. 


Ill 


17, Bend up. “ A metaphor from 
the bow ” (Johnson) = stretch 
every nerve to the full extent, 
as the archer tightens his bow 
preparatory to action. 

31 The slips. The leather 
thongs or leash in which grey- 
hounds are held before being 
let loose after the game. The 
leash can be slipped so as to 
let the dogs free. The man 
holding the leash is still called 


“ the slipper.” In a coursing 
match he does not slip the 
leash till both dogs have a sight 
of the hare and strain at the 
leash to get away. 

32. The game’s afoot. The 

animal ha.s set ofi and now is 
the time to slip the hounds 
after it. 

3-1. Saint George, the patron 
saint of England. 


ACT in.— SCENE II 

The previous scene repirsentecl the chivalry of the army storming the ireaeh. 
We noiu get a glimpte of the ordinary soldiers. The pat-cdliant courage of ilym. 
Pistol and Bardolph is exposed. I’iitellen, Gower, Maomorris and Jamy are 
types of Welsh, English, Irish and Scotch soldiers. These representatives of 
the four nationalities are introduced to indicate the popularity of the war. 


1. Case of lives = set of 
lives, as, a case of pistols ; a 
case of knives. 

5, Plain-song, the simple air 
of the song without variations. 

26, Bawcock. ” A term of en- 
dearment synonymous to 
chuck., but always masculine ” 
(Schmidt). 


47. In Calais. An obvious slip. 
The English had not yet taken 
Harfleur, Henry did not reach 
Calais till after the battle of 
Agincourt. 

49. Carry coals = to pocket 
insults, to submit to any 
degradation i.e. to perform the 
lowest menial office. 


ACT III.— SCENE nr. 

The capitulation of Harfleur. The governor has sounded a parley. Henry 
offers to be. mercifitl if the town surrenders, but threatens, if further resistance is 
made, that he will sack the town. 

The governor, disappointed of the succour which he had expected from the 
Dauphin, surrenders the town. 

Henry proclaims that he will give the troops a nighVs rest in Harfleur, and 
then set out for Calais. 


ACT in.— SCENE IV. 

There has been much controversy over this scene. Many critics reject it 
entirely, Gildon remarking “ Why he should not allow her {Katharine) to speak 
in English." 

The chief arguments in favour of the scene are — 

(1) It is necessary to Jill up the interval between Scenes III. and V. In 
Scene V. we learn that Henry is on the march for Calais and has 
passed the Somme. 

(3) All FrencTvmen in the play do not speak English, e.g. Pistol's capHve, ii* 
whom the hoy acts as interpreter, 

(3) The Play consists of comic scenes and serious scenes alternating. 

ti) Katharine is brought early upon the scene. It is natural to represent 
her as learning English, for she knows well that the guestioii of a 
marriage between herself and Henry has been already a subject oj 
diseus.sion. 

<31 The audience would be entertained by the two French women. Ttit 
words learnt by Katharine would give j'ull scoj/c for Frvnoh 
gesticulation. 
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(6) TF7ie)i Henry woos Katharine he presses his sidt_ in English. Katharine’s 

lessons in that language thus appear appropriate, 

(7) The Play is peeuliarly void of female oharaoters. Why should 

Shakespeare not take the opportunity of introducing the Prench 
princess ? 

(8) We get a glimpse of Katharine’s character. 

(a) She has self-confidence. 

(W The idea of marriage loith Henry is not distasteful to her. She 
^vill learn the English language in order to converse with the 
English King. 


ACT III.— SCENE V. 

The scene has the authority of Holinshed (see p. 180-2). 

It expresses the astonishment of the French leaders at Henry’s audacity in 
marching aa-oss Fra, ce. Preparations arc made to arrest his maroh, and thus the 
audience is prepared to expect an encounter between the two armies. 


5. Sprays of us. A reference 
to the conquest of England by 
the Normans, and their settle- 
ment in that country. The 
Dauphin therefore speaks of 
the English as “ sprays of us,” 
“ our scions,” “put in -wild and 
savage stock,” i.e , united with 
the Anglo-Saxon race by iuter- 
marriage. 

9. Grafter = the tree from 
which a scion or shoot is taken 
in order to graft it on another. 

U. Nook-shotten. Several 
meanings have been suggested 
(1) full of corners, referring to 
the shape of the island of Great 
Britain (2) an island shot or 
thrust in a corner, separated 
from the rest of the world 
(3) an isle spawned in a corner 
(Staunton). Thislastsuggestion 
is defended by a reference to 
“ a shotten herring ” (I. Men. 
iv. 10-4), which is explained 
as being " a herring that has 
spent or shot its roe,” Dr. 
Schmidt explains “ shooting 
out into capes and neiks of 
lani, abounding in bays,” 
which appears the best render- 


ing. Whatever the meaning 
of the phrase, the Dauphin is 
speaking contemptuously of 
England. 

14. Albion, a name for Britain, 
from the white colour of the 
chalk cliffs of its southern 
coast. 

18. Sodden water, a con- 
temptuous reference to English 
ale, termed barley broth in the 
following line. This beverage 
is as weak as water compared 
with Erench wine (1. 21). 
Sodden water = water 
boiled (with malt). 

33. Liavolta, a whirling dance, 
a kind of waltz with high leaps. 
Coranto, a quick dance, a 
kind of gallop. 

85. Lofty runaways, a double 
reference ; lofty, to the lavolta, 
and runaway, to the coranto 
(1. 33). 

51. Low vassal seat. The 

valleys are represented as lying 
at the foot of the Alps as 
vassals orouching before their 
lord. The mountains discharge 
their streams upon them. 
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59. Sink = a drain to carry off 
water. “ Drop kis heart into 
the sink of fear,’’ is equivalent 


to the modern " his heart is in 
his hoots ” or “ his courage 
oozes out at his finger ends, 


AOT III.— SCENE VI. 

The seizure of the bridge over the Ternoise. 


Se. intends toxuin France; a plundering soldiery \t)ould alienate the affections' of 
those whom he hopes to make his subjects. 


2. Bridge, over the river 
Ternoise. The French en- 
deavoured to break down the 
bridge to prevent the crossing 
of the English army, but Henry, 
learning their design, sent 
troops forward and secured the 
bridge. 

5. Duke of Exeter was left 
in command of Harfleur. The 
chronicles record that he placed 
his lieutenant over the town 
and followed the King to Agin- 
court. Shakespeare follows 
the chronicles. In reality 
Exeter was not present at the 
battle. 

31. Muffler, “ a veil or wrapper 
worn by women over the lower 
part of the face ” (Wbight). 

41. Fax. Holinshed and Hall 
relate that a soldier having 
stolen a pix was hanged for the 
offence (see p. 179). Shakes- 
peare makes use of the incident 
to describe the death of 
Bardolph. 

Pax, was a picture of Christ 
painted on wood or metal 
presented to the worshippers 
to be kissed. 

Pix was a box containing the 
host or consecrated wafer. 

60. Figo, a term of contempt = 
I don’t care that for your 


friendship — accompanying the 
words with a rude gesture. 

62. Fig of Spain. “ An expres- 
sion of contempt, pretended to 
be of Spanish origin, which 
consisted in thrusting out the 
thumb between the first and 
second fingers ” (Schmidt). 

75. Sconce. “ A sconce was a 
block-house or chief fortress, for 
the most part round in fashion 
like a head : hence the head is 
ludicrously called a sconce; a 
lantern was also called a 
sconce, because of its round 
form” (Hudson). A sconce or 
seance now means a hastily 
thrown -up breastwork of earth, 
stones or trees. 

80. Beard of the general’s 

cut. The beard was cut in a 
particular style, to mark a 
person’s rank or profession. 

83. Slanders of the age. Men 
who disgrace the times in 
which they live. 

120. Bubukles. A word coined 
by Fluellen, partly from bubo, 
partly from carbuncle, probably 
meaning a red pimple. 

120. Whelks. A protuberance, a 
pustule, a pimple. Whelk is 
diminutive of wheal, a pimple, 
and so means a small pimple. 
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1S2 Tucket, a sound of atrampet 
oa the stage ; it was used to 
herald the approach of an iia- 
portaafe personage. 

1B3. Habit. The tabard or 
sleeveless coat, worn by heralds. 

140. Adrian tage, etc. The 
French king cleverly makes 
excuse for his tardiness iu 


meeting the English. To wait, 
till you .take your foe at a 
disadvantage is better general- 
ship than to make a rash 
attack at once. 

144. Cue, a stage word. It means 
the tail end of the speech of 
one actor which is the sign 
for the succeeding speaker to 
utter his own lines. 


ACT ni.-SOENB YII. 

Descriptive of tU Drench camp hefore the iattle. The over-confident Drench 
expect an easy victory. The Dauphin exhibits his vanity and frivolity^ 


IS. Pasterns, the part of a 
horse’s limbs from the fetlock 
to the hoof. “ So called because 
the horse at yaslure ms 
tethered by the pastern : the 
tether itself was called pastene 
in old French ” (Skeatj. 

23 To dull elements = earth 
and water. Ancient philoso- 
phers considered there were 
four elements — fire, air, earth 
and water. Fire and air were 
considered to preponderate in 
the higher natures ; earth 
and water in the lower. 

56. Kern. A light-armed Irish 
soldier. 

67. Hose, not stockings, but long 
tight fitting trousers, from the 
hips to the ankles. French 
hose were loose wide trousers. 


63. Wears his own hair. An 

allusion to the custom of 
wearing false hair. 

118. Ho body saw it but his 
lackey. It = his courage, i.e. 
He, dare not strike any one but 
his valet. Another suggestion 
is “ that he concealed his 
courage so well that no one 
but his valet knows that it 
exists ” — of course ironical. 

118. Hooded valour. The hawk 
was kept hooded till allowed to 
fly at the game. Its first 
motion would be to bate = to 
flap the wings, to flutter; 
hence a pun on the two senses 
of “ hate.” 

140. Mope. ‘‘ To he in a state oi 
unconsciousness, to move and 
act without the guidance of 
thought” (Schmidt). 


IV.— PBOLOGUB. 

The Ckcrus describes the night before the battle. We have 

(1) The two armies encamped so close that they can discern each other in 

the light of the camp fires. 

(2) The Drench " do the low rated English play at dice," 

(3) The English patiently and. sadly await the morn. 

(4) The King goes round Ms host, and his presence rouses the courage oj 

his men. 
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There is an apology for the miserahle equipment of the stage inadequate to 
represent the great battle, and finally a call is made upon the audience to once 
mare exercise their imagination and to call to mind “true tilings by wbat 
tbeir mockeries be.” 


2. Poring dark. Poring = 
straining the ayes and yet seeing 
only the nearest things. An 
instance of transferred epithet 
= the darkness in which we 
pore. 

7. Secret whispers, either the 
whispered conversation round 
the watch fires, or the passing 
of the watchword for the night. 

9. U mbered. The shadows 
made by the fires cast a dark 
reflection upon their faces. 

13. Closing rivets. Eepairing 
the suits of armour, and also 
fitting them to the wearers in 
preparation for the coming 
fight. Douce says that it has 
reference also to fitting part of 
the armour when on. “ Thus 


the top of the cuirass had a 
projecting bit of iron, that 
passed through a hole pierced 
through the bottom of the 
casque. When both were put 
on the smith or armom'er 
presented himself with his 
riveting hammer, to close the 
rivet up, so that the party’s 
head should remain steady, 
notwithstanding the force of 
any blow that might be given 
on the cuirass or helmet.” 

38. Weary night. The night 
which is the cause of the 
weariness of the soldiers is 
here itself termed weary. 

43. I4arg6ss= money distributed 
as bounty. Here the King 
bestows not money but cheerful 
kindly looks upon his men. 


ACT IV.— SCENE I. 


The English camp at Agivcourt. The King encourages Gloucester, Bedford 
and JSrpingham and then sallies into the camp, disguised, to debate ivith MniseU 
awhile. He meets first Pistol, then Fluellen and Goiver, but is not recognised. 
Then he meets the three soldiers, Williams, Hates, and Oourt,_ A discussion 
ensues first on the situation of the army, andthen on theresponsibilities ofmonarchs. 
Williams challenges Henry, and the King good humouredly accepts the challenge. 

The soliloquy of the King on ceremony is one of the most strihing passages in 
the play. 

The object of the scene is to shoiu Henry's character. He recognises 

(1) That the "King is but a man." 

(2) The true responsibilities of a numarch. 

(3) The worthlessness of ceremony. 

(4) The retributive character of divine justice. 

In fact in this scene Henry exhibits the true nobility of Ms character. We see 
his inmost self— the King as a man. 

The allusion to the usurpation of the crown by Henry TV. and the death of 
King Eichard completes the thread and unites the tetralogy of Zancaster in the 
plays of Eichard II., 1 and 2 Henry IV. and Henry V. This act of usttrpation 
was at once the ‘rise and fall of the Lancastrian dynasty. 
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23 Slough = the skin of a snake, 
which it casts ofi annually, 
and by which act it is supposed 
to gain fresh vigour and activity. 

iO. Pike. A spear with a long 
heavy shaft, with which the 
infantry were armed. The 
weiglit of the shaft caused it 
to be carried usually at the 
trail. 

109. Ceremonies = the outward 
forms of state, and also the 
badges of office. 

111. Higher mounted— stoop 
—like Tsing. A metaphor 
from falconry. Higher 
mounting = soaring to a 
higher pitch. When a hawk, 
after soaring or mounting 
aloft, darted down upon the 
prey, he was said to swoop, 

HI, Children rawly left. (1) 
hastily, suddenly (Johnson), or 
(2) “ without due preparation 
or provision ; or (3) young and 
helpless, like unfledged birds. 

110. Dispose of = settle, arrange, 
in the technical sense of dis- 
posing of one’s property by 
will. 

172. Bulwark, i.e., enlisting as 
soldiers, and thus evading the 
penalties of the law. 

173. Native punishment. The 
context would indicate that 
the meaning here = punishment 
in their native land. Soldiers 
by joining an expedition to a 
foreign country would escape 
beyond the jurisdiction of the 
laws of their native land. 


209. Elder-gun. A pop-gun made 
out of a piece of elder by 
removing the pith. The soldier 
means that the threat of never 
trnsting the king again is of no 
more effect than the shot out 
of a pop-gun. 

277. Balm=the nnction or sacred 
oil with which the kings are 
anointed at their coronation. 

277. Ball. The monarch holds a 
sceptre in the right hand, and 
a hall in the left, the latter a 
symbol of sovereignty = i.e. of 
his power over the earth, 
represented by the hall. 

277. Mace. An emblem of 
authority, carried not only 
before sovereigns but also 
before other persons in 
authority: 

312. Richard’s body. Trans- 
ferred by Henry from Langley, 
in Hertfordshire, to West- 
minster Abbey, 

318. Chantry was a church or 
chapel endowed by pious 
persons with a sum sufficient 
to maintain priests for the 
purpose of singing or chanting 
(hence the name) masses for 
the souls of specified persons. 
Henry endowed chantries, one 
at Bethlehem at Shene, 
assigned to the Carthusian 
Monks, and the other, Sion at 
Twickenham, to the order of 
Saint Bridget. There is no 
historical evidence that the 
object of their endowment was 
to sing masses for the soul r” 
Eichard II. 


ACT lY.— SCENE II. 

This scsne is omitfed in the Quar os. 

The French, summoned to battle regard the “poor and starved band” of the 
English as an easy preif. This rejnesentation of their frrematwe insolence renders 
their defeat more striking. Shahe^eare thus attains a dramatic effect 
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38. Dare the field, a metaphor 
taken from falconry. Birds 
were dared when they were so 
frightened by the appearance 
of the hawk that they dared 
not rise from the ground, and 
were easily taken by hand. 
Such an easy capture did the 
French expect to make of the 
English. 

46. Beaver is the visor of the 
helmet. It was furnished with 
bars so that the knight might 
see through them, and was 
mads so as to slide up and 
down. 


47. Fixed candlesticks. A 

reference to ornamental candle- 
sticks i.e. human figures holding 
in their hands sockets in w'bich 
to place the candles. 

51. Gimmal (see Glossary.) A 
hit made of rings or links, 
called gimmal, because two 
links were joined in one. 

53. Executors used in a legal 
sense. To the crows would fall 
the duty of disposing of the 
bodies after death. 

62. Guidon, an old word for 
standard, ensign, banner, or 
the standard bearer. 


ACT IV.— SCENE III. 

The Unglish Camp. The numhers of the French appal the English leaders, 
i'lie King inspirits his followers and inspires them laith his oivn high courage. He 
rejects the terms offered him hy Montjoy with dignity and, calmness. He refuses to 
surrender and ivill fight. 

'The speech of Eenrij in reply to Westmoreland whilst breathing the highest 
courage, and inspiriting his folloicers, gives an insight into one of the causes why 
Englishmen in France routed superior mimbers so freguenily. . “We band of 
brothers ” expresses the feeling of comradeship svith ivhieh stable, hsiight and 
yeoman fought side by side in England’s quarrels. 


24. By Jove_, “ the King prays 
like a Christian, and swears 
like a Heathen ” (Johnson). 
Bat the Act of James I. against 
oaths on the stage may»be 
referred to as the probable 
reason for this discrepancy, 

45. Yigil, eve before a festival, on 
which watch was kept, 

63. Gentle his condition. 
When Henry invaded Prance 
again in 1417, he forbade the 
wearing of coats of arms save 
by those who had a right to 
them, hut he made a special 


exemption of this edict for 
those who had fought in the 
battle of Agincourt. 

91. Achieve. “ Finish, kill ” 
(Schmidt). But “ achieve ” 
may me.an “ win, get possession 
of,” — the former meaning 
seems preferable.^ The French 
would “sell his ’bones'’ when 
he was dead. 

109. Working day, i.e. the 
English are not as the French 
in gay splendour as if on a 
holiday, but in their working 
suits. 
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ACT IV.— SCENE IV. 

pistol, the braggart and, the bully, has taken a Freneji prisoner, who imaginet 
he has been captured by a man of rank The Boy acts as interpreter. 


i. Qualtitie. Pistol tabes up 
the last word and tags on it 
the refrain of an old song, 
Galen o Ousture me. 

9. Pox, a fancy term for a sword. 
Certain sword makers adopted 
a fox as the blade-mark on 
the weapons they made. 

14. Moy. Money of some kind. 
Johnson thinks it was suggested 
by moidore ; others as being 
derived from the Latin viodius, 
a bushel, 

75. Roaring devil i’ the old 
play. An allusion to the old 
Miracle Plays, in which the 
Devil was a prominent person- 
age. 


77. Wooden dagger, the weapon 
of the Vice, or buffoon, in the 
old Miracle Plays. The Vice 
belabours the devil with it, and 
threatens to pare his nails. 

See Twelfth Night IV, ii. 134. 

“ Like to the old vice 
Your need to sustain 
Who, with dagger of lath, 
in his rage and his wrath. 

Cries, ah, hal to the devil. 
Like a mad lad 

Pare my n ills dad ; 

Adieu, good man devil. 

77. Both hanged. The only 
intimation of the fate of Nym. 
Bardolph was hanged for steal- 
ing a pax. 


ACT IV.— SCENE V. 


The defeated Pranoh are now as 
confident. “All is confounded, alll” 


despondent as previously they were oyer 
There is nothing left but to die fighting. 


ACT IV.— SCENE VI. 

The brave deaths of Xork and Suffolk, The rally of the French, 
Henry’s order to hill the prisoners. 


ACT IV.— SCENE VIL 

Fluellen and Gower approve of the King’s order to kill the prisoners, 
Henry's anger at those French who will neither fight nor retreat. He threatens 
to attacU them if they do not retire, ^ 

Montjoy demands permission to collect and bury the French dead. He 
acknowledges that the English have won the day. Henry names the battle, 
’Agiiuourt,’ from a castle dose by. 

The allusion to the Welsh custom of wearing the leek, is preparatory to the 
tubseguent scene between Fluellen and Pistol, 

Henry humorously arranges for a guarrel between Fluellen and Williams, 


103, Monmouth caps. Puller formerly made at Monmouth, 
in his “Worthies of Wales” where the Capper's Chapel stT 

says : “ the best cap? wew remains ” 
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160. Aleneon, etc. Henry was 
beaten "to the ground by the 
Duke of A]en(?on. When ha 
recovered himself, he slew two 
of the Duke’s esquires, and 
killed the Duke himself. 
Malone says that “ Alenqon 
was afterwards killed by the 


King’s guard, contrary to 
Henry’s intentions, who wished 
to have him saved.” This 
encounter with Alenqon is the 
only reference we have to 
Henry’s share in the actual 
fighting. 


ACT IV.— SCENE VIII. 

The quarrel betiveen Williams and, Fluellen. Henry ay^teara and, explaining 
matters puts an end to the dispute. 

A list of the slahi is given. The enormous loss of the French contrasts strongly 
with the small number of the English slain. Henry ascribes his success to God, 
orders praise to be given for the victory, aiul announces his intention io return to 
England. 


77. Dubbed knights. It was 

a usual practice to confer the 
honour of knighthood on the 
eve of a battle. Dubbed ; knight- 
hood was conferred by a touch 
of the sword upon the shoulder. 


79. Mercenaries, Soldiers who 
served for pay, as distinguished 
from retainers who followed 
their lords according to the 
obligation of feudal service. 


V.— PROLOGUE, 

The Chorus records the triumphal return of the King to England. Shakespeare 
deftly weaves in ah allusion to the expected return of Essex from Ireland. 

It concludes with references to — 

( 1 ) To the Jtay of Henry in England (U15-2il7). 

( 2 ) To the visit of the Emperor Sigismund (1416), o?i a mission, to arrange 

terms of peace between England and France. 

( 3 ) To Henry's return to France in 1417, 


12. WhifiBer. To ‘whiffle = to 
blow. A whifflar may be (1) a 
trifling fellow or (2) a player on 
the pipe. In the present 
passage it clearly means an 
of&oial or usher either an- 
nouncing the King’s approach, 
or clearing the way in front of 
him. It has been suggested 
that it may have originated 
from the fact that pipers J 


generally headed processions, 
Hanmer defines the word, “ An 
officer who walks first in pro- 
cessions, or before persons of 
high station, on occasions of 
ceremony.” Mr. Wright says, 
” The name and office still 
exist at Norwich. Formby 
(Vocabulary of East Anglia), 
under the head “ Whiffler,” 
defines the word. “ One who 
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goes at the head of a procession 
to clear the way for it. In 
that of the Corporation 
of Norwich, the Whifflers (for 
they are so called), are two 
active men, very lightly 
equipped (milites expediti), 
bearing swords of lath or latten, 
which they keep in perpetual 
motion, whiffling the air on 
either side, and now and then 
giving an unlucky boy a slap.” 
so. General = Earl of Essex, 
who left for Ireland, March 27, 
1599, and returned on 
September 28th, 1599. 


32. Rebellion broached, &6. 

i.e., having quelled the rebellion 
in Ireland by his military 
operations. 

38. Emperor, i.e. the Emperor 
Sigismund (King of the 
Eomans and Emperor of 
Germany), who was married 
to Henry’s second cousin. He 
arrived in England, May 1, 
1416. 

39. Omit. The space of time 
omitted is from October 1415, 
to May 1420. 


ACT V.— SCENE I. 

The last comic scene. Fluellenmahes JPistol eat the leek. The disappearance 
of the comic characters of Henry IF asid Henry V. Sir John lalstaff dead, 
Kym and Bardolph hanged; Mrs. Quickly dead, and Pistol turned cutpurse. 


20. Bedlam, a reference to 
Bethlehem (corrupted into 
Bedlam), a hospital for lunatics 
in London. 

20. Trojan used by Pistol as a 
cant term for persons of 
doubtful character (Schmidt). 

29. Cadiarallader, the last King 
of the Welsh. 

85. The comment of Johnson is 
pertinent. ‘ ‘ The comick scenes 
of the History of Henry the 


Fourth and Fifth are now at 
an end, and all the comick 
personages are now dismissed. 
Palstafi and Mrs. Quickly are 
dead; Nym and Bardolph are 
hanged ; Gadshill was lost 
immediately after the robbery ; 
Poins and Peto have vanished 
since, one knows not how ; 
and Pistol is now beaten into 
obscurity. I believe every 
reader regrets their departure.” 


ACT V.— SCENE II. 

At Troijes, May, 1420, where a treaty is made hy which Henry married 
Katharine and became the successor to the French King. 

The treaty was arranged by Philip Duke of Burgundy, the son of John, 
Duke of Burgundy, who appears in the previous part of the play, John, Duke 
of Burgundy, was murdered by the Armagnao party in 1419. 
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The scene is in three per is. 

(1) The si'ccch of Burgundy, malcing a strong ap 2 )eal for peace, after wliioJi 

the P'rench princes aw) the Buglish nohles retire to confer on the terms, 
leaving Henry and Katlmrine alone. 

(2) Henry woos Katharine. 

(3) The French and English nobles return. An agreement has been arrived 

at, and the marriage is sanctioned. 


Palace. The actual meeting 
was at Troyes, in St. Peter’s 
Church.. 

17. Murdering basilisk. In 

two senses (1) the basilisk, a 
fabulous serpent, — tlia glance 
of its eye was supposed to -he 
fatal. The name is derived 
from a white mark on the head 
like a crown. Gk. ^acrtXtcrKos 
— basiliskos = royal ; (2) a large 
cannon of the period. 

27. Bar. The first meeting was 
at Melun in a field, in which 
there was a barr or barrier 
between the French and the 
English. This treaty was 
however not concluded. It 
was ratified in St. Peter’s 
church, at Troyes. Shakes- 
peare may have had the former 
meeting in his mind. 

42. Even pleached = “ evenly 
trimmed and intertwined so as 
to form an almost fiat and level 
surface ” (Weight). 

45. Fumitory. “ The fumaria 
officinalis, a weed common in 
cornfields” (Dyeb). 

52. Burs, the rough head of the 
burdoch. 

55. Defective in their 
natures, not defective in the 
quality of growth, for they grow 
wild and luxuriantly, but de- 
fective in their proper quality 
of producing food for man. 

237. Untempering = without 
power to temper or modify, 
i.e., not sufficiently persuasive 
to win a woman’s heart. 


239. Civil wars. At the time of 
the birth of Henry V., August 
9, 1387, his father, Henry 
Bolingbroke, Earl of Derby, 
was opposed to Eichard II., 
and later became one of the 
Lords Appellant. 

260. Broken music. “ Some 
instruments such as viols, 
violins, flutes, etc., were 
formerly made in sets of four, 
which were played together 
and formed a consort. If one 
or more instruments of one 
set were substituted for the 
corresponding instruments of 
another set, the result was no 
longer a consort, but broken 
music.” (Chapell). 

287. iJice customs. Nice 
has many meanings in 
Shakespeare, and may here 
be rendered vaiiously, e.g. (1) 
prudish, (2) foolish, (3) punc- 
tilious ; perhaps vre should now 
say “strict etiquette.” 

289. List, is a line enclosing a 
piece of ground or field of 
combat. Lists (plural) = the 
ground enclosed for a tourna- 
ment. 

313. Make a circle. “ Conjurers 
used to mark out a circle on 
the ground, within which their 
conjuring was to take effect 
by the appearance of the 
beings invoked. Probably an 
equivoque is here intended, 
circle being also used for 
‘’wata ” (Hudsoh). 
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340 Perspectively. A perspec- 
tive, ie. “ a glass cut in such, a 
manner as to produce an 
optical delusion when looked 
through.” 

“ At the right Honourable the 
Lord Gerard’s, at Gerard’s 
Bromley, there are pic tines of 
Henry the Great of France and 
his Queen, both upon the same 
indented board, which if beheld 
directly, you only perceive a 
confused piece of work ; but 
if obliquely, of one sido you see 
the King’s, and on the other the 
Queen’ s, picture. ” [Plot’s 
“Natural History of StaSord- 
shire” (quoted by Staunton).] 

Henry looking directly on 
France sees its cities, but 
casting his glance sideways sees 
the Princess Katherine. 


Thus the French King describes 
this as “seeing them (the 
cities) perspectively, and then 
he finds the cities turned into 
a maid.” 

342. Maiden walls. A fortified 
town that has never been taken 
in war is called a ‘ maiden’ city. 

361. Preeclarissimus, most re- 
nowned = should be Prsecar- 
issimus, corresponding to the 
French tr6s cher. The Latin 
sentence is an exact translation 
of the previous French. The 
error is due to Shakespeare 
having copied literally from 
Holinshed. 

394. Sennet. Notes on a trumpet 
sounded to announce a pro- 
cession, either arriving or 
departing. 


EPILO&UB. 

The Spilogm is a sonnet of fourteen lines. 

It foreshadows the disasters in the reign of Henry VI, and the loss 
ly England. 


4. Mangling by starts, &c. 

“Giving only fragments and 
glimpses of their full career ” 
(Hudson). 

11. So many. At his death 
Henry V. left Bedford, regent 
in France, and Gloucester, 
regent In England, Divided 


of France 

authority brought about di- 
saster. 

12. Lost France. A reference 
to the disastrous war with 
France in Henry VI. reign. 

13. Which oft, ie. in the thrM 
parts of Henry YI, 
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VERSIFICATION. 

For this we have followed somewhat closely the lines laid down by Abbott 
in his Shakespearian Grammar. 

(1) The ordinary line of Blank Verse or lambic Pentameter consists of 
five feat (Pentameter) of two syllables, each with the accent on the 
second syllable (Iambus). 

[A foot with the accent on the first syllable is called a Trochee.] 

“Whose blood' | is fet' | fromfath' | ersof' j war proof' || ” (III. i. IS). 

‘ If we' I are mark’d' | to die', j we are' j enow' |1 ” (IV. hi. 20), 

“ To do' 1 our count' ] ry loss' ; | and if' to live' |1 ” (IV. hi. 21). 

‘Nor care' 1 1 who' [ doth feed' j upon' my cost' ; || ” (IV. iii. 25). 

“It yearns' ] me not j if men' [ my gar'' \ ments wear' H " (IV. hi. 26). 

(2) A Trochee often occurs, especially as the first foot of a line, 

“ What' was | the imped' | iment' | that broke' | this off || ” (I. i. 90), 
“Dau'ghter | to Char' ] lemain' | who was' | the son' H ” (I. ii, 75). 

The French pronunciation is retained. 

“ Hear' no 1 more' of | you. This' j the Dauph' | in speaks' j| " (1, ii. 
257). 

“ Be in' [ their flow' | ing cups' j fresh'ly ( rememb'er’d || ” (IV. iii. 55), 

(3) An extra syllable is frequently added before a pause, especially at the 
end of a hue. 

“ Grouch' for [ employ'ment. j But par' j don, gen' I ties all' H ” (I. 
Pro, 8). 

“ For I' 1 have made' | an off' | er to' ] his maj'esty |1 ’’ (I. i. 75). 

“To bar' | your high' | ness claim' ( ing from' | thefe'male ||’' (I. ii. 89). 
“Or break' j it all' | to pieces' : | or there' ) we’ll sit' |1 ’’ (I. ii. 225). 

“ Shall stand' j sore charg' [ ed with' 1 the waste' 1 ful venge'anoe H ’’ 
(I. ii. 283). 

“ Than is' | your maj'esty ; j there’s not,' | I think', | a sub'ject | (II. 
ii. 26). 

“ Upon' I our sold'iers, [ we will' ] retire' | to Oal'ais || ” (III. iii. 56), 

“ Of their' | dead bod'ies | 

I teU.' I thee tru' | ly hor'ald |1 ’’ (IV. vii. 85). 

“ Sava oer' | emon'y | save gen' | eral cer' | emon'y || ’’ (IV. i. 222). 

(4;) Unaccented Monosyllables. Provided there be only one accented 
syllable there may be more than two syllables in any foot (Abbott). 
“Gome' to | one mark'; I as man'y I ways meet' in I one town' || ’’ 
(I. ii. 208). 

(5) Accented Monosyllables and prepositions. 

“ When the' [ man dies' ( let the' | inher' ( itance' || ” (I. ii. 99). 

“ And your' I great uno' 1 le’s Ed' 1 ward the' I Black Prince' 11 ’’ 
(I. ii. 105). 

“With half' j their foro' j esthe' | full pride' ] of France' ||” (I. ii, 112). 

(6) Two extra syllables are’ sometimes allowed, if unomphatic, before a 
pause, especially at the end of a line. 

“ Ely. Incline' ( to it' | or no' | 

Cant, He seems' ] indiff'erenb [j ’’ (I. i. 721, 

“ And so' 1 the prince' [ ohsonrod' | his con' | templa'tion H ” (I, i, 63), 
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“Setting 1 endeav' ] our in' j contin' | ual mo'tion |1 ” (I. ii, 185). 

“ Why so' I didst thou' : j come they' | of no' | ble fam'ily [j ” (II. ii. 
125). 

“My fault' I hut not' [ my bod' | y par' ( don sovereign |1 ” (II. ii. 
165). 

“ That ne' | ver may' | ill of£' | ice or' | fell jealousy 1| ” (V. ii. 383). 

(7) R frequently softens or destroys a following vowel (the vowel being 
nearly lost in the burr which follows the r) — Abbott. 


“ Upon' I our spirit' | ual con' | voca' | tion' |i ” (I. i. 76), (see 25). 
“From whom' | you claim' ; | invoke' | his war' | like spirit' || ’’ (I. ii. 
104). 

“ In aid' j whereof' | we of' ) the spirit' | ual'ty 1| ” (1. ii. 132). 

"The men' [ are merr' | iest when' j they are' | from home' 1| ” (I, ii. 
272). 

(S) Er, el and le final dropped or softened. 

“Boy bristle' | thy cour' j age up' ; | for Fal' | staff he' | is dead' || ’’ 
(II. iii. 5). 

“I am' 1 a gent' [ leman of' | a comp' j any' || ’’ (IV. i. 39). 

“ As good' I a gent' [ leman as' | the emp' f eror' || ’’ (IV. i. 42). 

(9) Whether, and ever, and similar words, written and pronounced as one 
syllable. 

“ Even in' j your hearts' | there will' | he rake' | for it' |1 ” (II. iv. 98). 
“Either past' [ or not' | arrived' ( to pith' j and pui'ssance H ” (III. 
Pro. 21). 

“ We few', 1 we hap' | py few', | we band' | of broth'ers 1| ’’ (IV. iii. 60). 

(10) I in the middle of a trisyllable, if unaccented, is frequently dropped. 
“ Craved aud' j ience; and' | the hour' | I think' | is come' || ” (1. i. 92). 
“The civ' j il cit' [ izens knead' | ing up' ] the honey' || ” (I. ii. 199). 

citizens = cit’zens. 

“ Which I' 1 in suff' ] erance heart' | ily wiU' | rejoice' || ’’ (II. ii. 159). 

sufferance = suffrance. heartily = heartly. 

“ Well give' | them pres' | ent aud' [ ience. Go,' [ and bring' them 1 1 ” 
(II. iv. 67). 


(11) An unaccented syllable of a polysyllable is sometimes softened so as 
to be ignored. 

“We will' I aboard' 1 to-night'. |l Why, how' I now, gentle'men II ” 
• (ILii. 71). ' 

“Join’d with' [ an en'emy I proclaim’d', I and from' 1 his coff'ers II” 
(H. ii. 16S). " 

“ And make' | a mor' J al of' | the devil' ( himself' 1| ” (IV. i. 12). 

“ The sense' of reck' I oning, if' I the op' | posed num'bers 11’’ (IV 
i. 298). II V • 

“How shall' i we, then', | behold' | their nat' 1 ural tears' || ” (IV. ii. 15). 
“The Duke' | of York' | commends' j him to' | your maj'esty || “ (IV, 
vi. 3). 
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(12) Polysyllabic names often receive but one accent at the end of a line 
in pronunciation. 

"'Of your' 1 great pre' ] decess'or 1 King Eclimrd' ! the Third' ll ’’ fl. ii. 
2 ^ 8 ). 

So Abbott ; but neglecting " the ” in the scansion, ■we may also 
take the line thus : — 

“ Of your' I great pre' | decess'or I King Ed' 1 ward the Third' || " (I. ii. 
248). 

"My Lord' | of West' ) moreland' j and eons' | in Ex'eter I) ” (II.ii.70). 
“To our' I most fair' | and prince' | lycous' \ inKath'arino H ’’ (V. ii. 4). 


fl3) The plural and possessive cases of nouns in -which the singular ends 
in s, se, etc., are frequently written and pronounced without the extra 
syllable. 

‘“To make' | against' | your high' | ness’ claim' | toErance'|| ’’ (I. ii. 36). 
“ And do' I submit' | me to' | your high' | ness mer'cy || ’’ (II. ii. 77). 

“ Upon our' | houses’ thatch', | whiles' a | more frost' j y pe'ople [J ” 
(III. V. 24). 

“Your might' | iness' | on both' | parts best' j can wit' ness H ’’(V. ii. 28). 


(14) E and liquids in dissyllables are frequently pronounced as though 
an extra vowel were introduced between them and the preceding 
consonant. 

“ In sec' I ond acc' | ent of' | his ord' | (i)nanoe' || ” (II. iv. 126). 

“ They have said' j their pray' | ers, and' | they stay' I for death' i| " 
(IV. ii. 58). 

(15) Ev final, pronounced with a kind of “burr,” giving the eSect of an 

additional syllable. 

“ And there' j upon', j give me' j your daugh' \ ter' \\ ” (Y. ii, 367). 

(16) The termination “ ion ” is frequently pronounced as two syllables a 
the end of a line. 

“ The bright' j est heav' ( en of' | invent' | ion' (j ’’ (I. Pro. 2), 

“ Attest' I in lit' | tie place' | a mill' ( ion' || ’’ (I. Pro. 16). 

"All out' I of work' | and cold' | for act' | ion' ]| ’’ (I. ii. 114). 

“ The state' | of man' | in di' | vers funct' | ions' jj ’’ (I. ii. 184). 

“ Give dread' I ful note' [ of prep' j arat' ) ion' \\ ” (IV. Pro. 14). 

“ This day' | shall gent' | le his' | condit' | ion' |j ’’ (IV. iii. 64). 

So “ Swilled' with | the wild' [ and waste' | ful o' [ cean' jj ’’ (III. i. 14). 

(17) Pear, dear, year, fire, and other monosyllables ending in r and re, 
preceded by a long vowel or diphthong, are frequently pronounced as 
dissyllables.. 

“ Exe. Like mu' | sic. 

Gant. The' | refore' ] doth heav’n' | divide' |{ ’’ (I. ii. 183). 

“ Therefore' | in fi' ] erce temp' | est is' | he com'ing Ij ’’ (II. iv. 99). 

“ Toward Oal' | ais grant' | him the' | re the' | re seen' ij ’’ (V. Pro. 7). 
So Abbott, but it may ha scanned 
“ Towards' j Calais' | now grant' j him there' | there seem jj ’’ 

(18) Monosyllables emphasized by position or antithesis. 

“ Assume' ' the port' \ of Mars! ; \ and at' j his heels' \\ ” (I. Pro. 6). 
On this' nnworth' | y scaff' | old to' | bring forth' jj ’’ (1. Pro. 10). 
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“Came pour' | ing like' | the tide' | into' | a hreach' || ” (I. ii. 149). 

“ With silk' 1 en stream' | ers the! ] young Phoab' | us fan'ning \\ " 
(III. Pro. 6). 

(19) Emphatic monosyllables. 

“ Glos. My liege' ] 

K. Hen. My broth' | er Glouc' ) ester’s voice' ? | Ay' || ” (IV. i. 
324). 

“ Why, so' I didst tho' [ u : seem' | they grave' | and lear'ned H ’’ 
(II. ii. 128). 

In order to correct the metre Pope supplied ‘or’ after ‘ tTiou.' 

But next lines. 

“ Why, so' j didst thou' : j come they' | of nob' 1 le fam'ily 1| ’’ (II. ii. 
128). 

“ Wiiy, so' 1 didst thou' : 1 seem they' | relig' ( ious' H ’’ (II. ii. 129), 

(20) Ed. Words in ed are often pronounced fully, even where the e is 
usually mute. 

“ How things' are per' | fected' | , But my' | good lord',|| ’’ (I. i. 69). 
“ Whose high' uprear' I ed and' | abutb' I ing fronts' 1| ” (I. Pro. 21). 

■ But God' 1 be thank' | ed fox' ] prevent' ] ion' || ” (II. ii. 158). 

“ I will' I not leave' ) the half'- | achiev' | ed Har'fleur || ’’ (III. hi. 8). 
"Till in' I her ash' | es she' | lies bur' | ied' H ’’ (III. hi. 9). 

“ I Bich' I ard's bod' ( y have' | interr' | ed new' || ’’ (IV. i. 312). 

"And we' j in it' j shall be' | rememb' ( ered' jj ’’ (iV. iii. 59). 

(21) Ed foUowing d or t often not pronounced. 

" Be soon' [ collect' | ed and ah' | things thought' [ upon' H" (I. ii. 305). 

(22) The i is also sometimes pronounced as a distinct syllable in soldier, 
conscience, and similar words. 

“ Gould not' ) keep qui' ( et in' | his con' | science' H ” (I. ii. 79). 

But, " May I' [ with right' ] and con' | science make' | this claim || ’’ 
(I. ii. 96). 

“Eullfif' [ teenhun'dred ] besi' ) descom' ) monmen' H” (IV. vih. TO). 

(23) Accent 1. Words in which the accent is nearer the end than with 
us. 

Aspect' “ That lend' | the eye' | a terr' I ible' | asp’ect' || ’’ (III. i. 9). 
Execu'tors " Deliv' | ering o’er' I to ex' f ecu' (tors pale' |1 ” (I. ii. 203). 
but, “ And theiP j exec' | utors' ( the knav' | ish crows' || ’’ (IV. ii. 53). 
Exploits' "Eipe' for I exploits' i and might' j y en' I terpri'ses 11 " 
(I.ii. 121). 

Precepts' "As send' [ precepts' | to the' { levi' ( athan' |1 ’’ (III. ih. 26). 
When the accent is on the 2ad syllable "precepts” = summons. 
Sinis'ter “ 'Tis no' [ sinis' j ter nor' j no awk' [ ward claim' H” (II. iv, 
85). 

Therefore' “ And we' | must yearn' | therefore' || ” (II. iii. 6). 

" The' I refore' | doth nea'v’n I divide' |I ” (I. ii. 183). 

“ Without' I defeat' | therefore' | to Prance' | my liege' || ” (I. ii. 213). 
Peremptor'y. “Pass our' j accept' j and per' j emptor' | y an^'woF || ” 
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2. Words in which the accent is nearer the beginning than with us. 

To'ward, “ March' to ( the bridge' ; | it now' I draws to' 1 ward 
night' II ” (III. Ti. 192). 

Ke'lapse. “ Killing | in re' | lapse of' j mortal' j ity' i| ” (17. iii, 107). 

An'tique. “Like' to | the sen' | aVcrs' | of the ant' ] ique | Eome' jl ’’ 
(V. Pro. 2G). 

(21) A Proper Alexandrine (i.s. a hne with six accents) is seldom found 

in Shakespeare. 

An example of an Alexandrine — 

“ And now' | by winds' | and waves' [ my life' | less limbs' ( are 
tossed'. II ” Dryden. 

(25) Apparent Alexandrines. 

“ Upon' I our spirit' 1 ual con' j voca' | tion' |1 ” (I. i. 76). 
spiritual (dissyllable) = sprityal. 

“ By the which' | marria'ge ( the line' | of Charles' | the Great' || (1. 

ii. 84). 

“ Sett'ing I endeav' | our in' j coatin' | ual mo'tion || ’’ (I. ii. 185). 

continual is contracted into three syllables, and the two extra 
syllables in “ motion ” being unemphatic, are allowed. 

“ Meet in' | one mark' ; | as many' | ways meet' in | one town' || ” (I. 
ii. 208). 

Pronounce many as one syllable, and drop in as unemphatic. 

“Of your' I great pre' | deoess'or | King Ed' | ward the Third' jj ” (I. ii. 
248). 

The Alexandrine is avoided by slurring the last two syllables of 
“ predecessor,” and also slurring “ King Edward the Third,” as 
reading “ King Edward th’ Third ” (see also 12). 

“Upon our' | houses’ thatch' j whiles' a | more frost' | y pe'ople j| ” 
(III. V. 24). 

upon = on. Honses’ (see 13). 

“ Shall see' 1 advanb' | agea' [ hie for’ j our dig'nity || " (V. ii. 88). 

26) Many apparent Alexandrines are Trimeter Couplets, or two verses of 
three accents each. 

“ Boy bris'tle | thy cour' | age up' ; || for Pal' | staff he' [ is dead' || ” 
(II. iii. 6). 

“ Let house' | wifer/ [ appear' : || Keep close' | I thee' | command' |i ” 
(II. iii. 64). 

“ Defy' 1 us to' [ our wors't : H for, as' | I am' [ a so'ldier || ” (III. iii. 5). 

“ Speak, cap' | tain, foif | his life', || and I' | will thee' | requite' |j ” 
(III. Vi. 50). 

“ So ted' I iously' | awa^. jj The pool/ j condemn' j ed Eng'lish || ” 
(IV. Pro. 22). 

“ And sheathe' | for lack' | of sport' : | let us' | but blow' | on them'|j " 
(IV. ii. 25). 

So man' | y hor' | rid ghosts'. || 0 now' | who will' ( behold' j| " 
(IV. Pto, 2S), 
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West. “And do' | no work' | to-day' 1 1| 

K. Een. What’s he' | that wish' | es so' || ” (IV. iii. 18). 

“ Por' the I best hope' | I have'. 1| 0, do' [ not wish' | one more' \\ “ 
(IV. iii. 33). 

But Abbott scans j (0), do not wish' ( one more' jj 

(27) Amphibious section. When a verse consists of two parts uttered by 
two speakers, the latter part is frequently the former part of the 
following verse, being, as it were, amphibious. Thus : — 

“ Ely. This would' | drink deep'. | 

Cant. Wwould drink' | the cuy' j and all,' | 

Ely. But what' [ preven'tion, || (I. i. 20-1). 

Clou. We shall', | my liege'. | 

Erp. Shall I \ attend' ) your grace' ? | 

K. Hen. No, my' | good knight' || ’’ (IV. i. 28, 29). 

“ The lead j ing of ] the va' | -wa'rd. || 

Take' it, | brave York', j Now, sold' | iers, march' I away' || ’’ 
(IV. iii. 130, 131). 

(28) Scan the following lines thus. 

“ As in' 1 this king' [ 

We are bless' | ed in' [ the change' 1| ’’ (I. i. 37). 

“You would say' | it hath' | been all' [ in all' | his stu'dy || ’’ (I. i. 42). 
“And gen' ] erally to' | the crown' | and seat' | of France' |j ” (I. i. 88). 
“To Lewis' | the emp' | eror' | and Lewis' | the son' || ” (I. ii. 76). 
Lewis is a monosyllable. 

“Gould not' I keep qui' j et in' j his con' | science' jj ” (I. ii. 79). 

“ Daugh'ter | to Charles' | the fore' j said duke' | of Lorr'aine 11 ” (I. 
ii, 83). 

' King Lewis' | his sat' isfact' | ion all' ( appear' |] ” (I, ii. 88). 

‘Came pour' j ing like' a tide' j into' j a breach' |j ” (I. ii. 149). 

Or 

“ Came pour' j ing like' j a ti' j de in' | to a breach' 1| ” 

In the latter case the monosyllable “tide” is lengthened, and the accent 
on the final syllable of "into ” is avoided. 

"Hath shook' | and trem' [ bled at' | the ill neigh' ,| bourhood' |1 ’’ (I. 
ii. 154). 

The is elided before the vowel = th’ill. 

“With patch' | es, col' | ours, and' with forms' 1 being fetched' II ” 
(ILii. 116). i 6 11 

"Being ’’ is pronounced as a monosyllable. 

“Why so' J did tho' | u: seem' | they grave' I and lear'ned H ’’ (II. ii, 
128). ' 

“Our pu' 1 issance' \ into' j the hand' j of God' jj “ (II, ii. 190). 

. “In sec' 1 ond ac' | cent or | his ord' j nance' || ’’ (II. iv. 126), 
Ordnance = ordinance. 

“ He’ll make' \ your Par' | is Lcuv' | re shake' | for it' || ” (II. iv. 132). 
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" Dieu de' | bataill' ] es 1 where' | have they' | this mettle' H ” (III. v. 
15). 

“ Mort' de [ ma vi' [ e 1 If ( they ride' ( along' |i ” (III. v. 11). 

The dipthong in vie enables the stress to be prolonged so as to mate an 
additional syllable. 

" And of bux' | om val' | our, hath' j by cm' | el fate' \\ ” (III. yi. 26), 

The strong accent on the first syllable of “ buxom" enables “ of ” to be 
slm'red. 

“ God-a-mer' I cy, old heart' 1 I thou speak'’ I st cheer' I fully 11 ' 
(IV. i. 34). 

“ Pare' -well, I good Sails' I bury and' I good luck' I go with' thee 11 ” 
(IV. iii. 11). 

“Warwick' ] and Tal' | bot, Sails' j bury' ( and Glou'cestar || ’’ (IV, 
iii. 54). 

“ Defy us' | to our worst' | for as' 1 1 am' | a sol'dier || ’’ (III. iii. 6). 
Defy us = Defyus. To our worst = T'ouriuorst. 

“Anddout' ( them with' | super' I fluouscour' j age, ha'Jjj” (IV.ii, 13), 

Scan. I. ii. 167, 16S. 

“ If' that ( you' will | Pra'nce | win || ’’ 

“ Then' with | Scot'land | first' be | gin jj ” 

Prance is scanned as a dissyllable. 

(29) Rhyme. “ Rhyme was often used as an effective termination at the 
end of a scene when the scenery was not changed or the arrange- 
ments were so defective that the change was not easily perceptible ; 
it was, perhaps additionally desirable to mark a scene that was 
finished” 

'' Rhyme was also used in the same conventional way to mark an aside, 
which otherwise the audience might have great difficulty in knowing 
to be an aside.” — Abbott. 

Examples of rhyme at the end of a scene are ; — I. Prologue, I. ii., II. 
Prologue, II. ii.. III. Prologue, III. i., III. iii., III. v., III. vii., 
IV. Prologue, IV. i., IV. ii., IV. iii., IV. v., IV. 8,y. Prologue, V. i., V. 2. 

Examples of rhyme at the end of a speech are : — III. iii. 42-3, IV. ii. 
36-7. 

The Epilogue being a sonnet is in rhyme throughout. 

Prose. “ Prose is not only used in comic scenes • it is adopted for letters 
(if. of V., IV. i. 149-166), and on other occasions where it is desirable 
to lower 'he dramatic pitch: for instance, in the more colloq^uiai 
parts of the household scene between Volumnia and Vergilia 
{Coriolanus,!. iii.), where the scene begins with prose, then passes 
into verse, and finally returns to prose. It is used to express frenzy 
[Othello, IV. i. 33-44). and madness [Lear. IV. vi. 130), and the 
higher flights of imagination.” — Abbott. 

In this play there is a departure from the usual custom of causing the 
minor characters to speak in prose. Pistol repeatedly uses mock- 
heroic verse, and thus his bombastic, swaggering character is marked 
more strongly. 
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I. PiiOLOaCE. 
Act I.— Scene 1. 

Scene 3. 
n. Pboloque. 
Aoi II.— Scene 1. 


Scene 2. 
Scene 3. 

Scene i . 


Verse. 

Verso, 

Verse. 

Verse. 

Prose, as between the comic characters. Pistol enters 
and talks mock-heroic verse. Several lines are 
trimeter couplets, and others lines with only four 
accents, but the metre is distinctly marked throughout. 

Verse. 

Prose. The comic characters are on the stage. Pistol 
utters his bombastic verse. 

Versa. 


ni. Prologue. 
Act III. -Scene 1. 

Scene 2. 
Scene 3. 
Scene 4. 
Scene 5. 
Scene 6. 


Scene 7. 

IV. Prologue. 

Act IV.— Scene L 


Scene 2. 
Scene 3, 
Scene 4. 


Scene 5. 
Scene 8- 
Scene 7. 

Scene a 


V. Prologue. 

Act I,— Scene 1. 

Scene a 


Verse. 

Verse. 

Prose, with the exception of Pistol's verse. 

Verse. 

Prose. Katharine and Alice naturally talk in prose. 

Verse. 

Prose. Pistol talks verse. The King talks prose with hig 
soldiers, llnntjoy dolivera his message in prose. 
Henry replies In verso, which Is maintained to the 
conclusion of the scene. The use of prose by Montjoy 
enables the King to change from familiarity with his 
men to tho dignity of a monarch receiving an envoy. 
This subtle use of prose- gives a marked dramatic 
effect 

Prose. The nonsensical vanity of the Dauphin is unworthy 
of heroic verse. 

Verse. 

Verse. As long as Henry Is with his officers he speaks 
in verse. In the dialogue between the King in dis- 
guise and Pistol, the former uses prose and the latter 
verse. In no scene is Pistol's bombast better dis- 
played. Gower and Pluelien converse in prose. 

Henry converses with the three soldiers in prose. When 
alone he utters the noble soliloquy on ceremony in 
verse. The scene concludes with verse for Henry is 
now in company with his officers. 

Verse. 

Verse. 

Pistol and his Prench prisoner. The Boy and the Prisoner 
prose ; Pistol in verse. His bombast would impress 
his prisoner. 

Verse. 

Verso. 

Prose. The entrance of Henry is marked by verse, Henry 
addresses Pluellen in prose, but his officers in verse. 

Prose. Henry and officers converse with FlueUen in prose, 
but on the entrance of the English Herald the King 
makes use of verse. 

Verse. 

Prose throughout; the characters being Pistol, Pluellen 
and Gower. 

Verse, hut Henry woos Katharine in prose ; the re-entry of 
the royalties is marked by a change to verse. 

At first Henry addresses Katharine lu verse, but when she 
answers in broken Euglisb the Khrg replies in prose. 

This wooing in prose is significant. It Indicates that the 
mam interest of the play is not tlie courtship between 
the King and French princess. The play of Henry V. 
is not a love story, but a representation of Shake- 
speare’s idea] King. 


Epilogue. Verse. 
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THE ENGLISH OP SHAKESPEARE. 

The Student should closely examine the language of a play of Shake- 
speare, but not "with the intention of discovering what he may consider 
grammatical errors. We must remember that the English of Shakespeare 
is the English of the Elizabethan period. Accordingly a play should be 
studied with the object of contrasting Elizabethan and Victorian English. 
The Student should note ; — 

1. The Elizabethan Period is transitional. 

(а) In the abandonment of inflections. Early English is marked 
by inflections ; Modern English is marked by the comparative 
absence of inflections. Elizabethan English comes between 
the two. 

(б) Increase of intercourse with foreign nations and active 
maritime development caused an influx of new ideas, 
requiring the coining of new words and expressions to 
voice them. 

(c) The revival of classical studies enabled authors to enrich the 
language by words derived from Latin and Greek sources. 

2. The chief characteristics of Elizabethan English are;— 

(а) Clearness, Vigour and Emphasis. 

(б) Brevity. 

(c) The Interchangeability of Parts of Speech. 

(d) The Introduction of New Words. 

Writers did not hesitate to sacrifice grammatical accuracy to clear- 
ness and brevity. In addition we mlist remember that the Plays were 
intended to be spoken not read. Absolute grammatical accuracy and 
precise syntax might have produced polished sentences and phrases, but 
would have sacrificed the vigour and fire, which are such marked 
characteristics of the Plays. 

The following lists give illustrations of these characteristics of the 
language of Shakespeare as found in the present Play. 

I. Interchangeability of Parts of Speech. 

Not only shall we find Adjectives for Adverbs, Nouns as Verbs, etc., 
but abstract words used in a concrete sense, Transitive Verbs used in- 
transitively, and many other free methods indicative of the use of the 
Period. Some examples are: — 

1. Adjectives. 

(a) Used interchangeably as Adverbs. 

‘ Familiar as his garter ”=as easily (I. i. 47). 

' Shall stand sore charged ” (I. ii. 283). 

' How smooth and even they do hear themselves ” (11. ii. S). 

“ Who are the late ” (=lately appointed) commissioners (II. ii. 61). 

“ The mercy that was quick in us but late’* (=lately) (II. ii. 79). 

" Stands ofl as gross ” (II. ii. 103). 

' Shall be to you as us Ulie glorious ”= equally (II. ii. 183), 
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“ Putting it straight in expedition ”= immediately (II. ii. 191). 

“ To line and neiu repair ’* (II. iv. 7). 

“ A marrelloits falourous gentleman” (III. ii. 7S). 

“ We may as bootless speed ” (III. iii. 25). 

“ One that is like to he executed ” (III. vi. 118). 

“ I Bichard’s body have interred new " (IV. i. 312). 

“ Gomes safe home ” (IV. iii. 4.1). 

“ The perdition of the adversary hath been very great, reasonahlt 
great ” (III. vi. 115). 

[But this may be Muellen’s bad English.] 

(6) Used interchangeably as Nouns. 

“But pardon, geyitUs all” (I. Pro. 8). 

“ The severals (=details) and unhidden passages ” (I. i. 86). 

“ To detend our inland " (I. ii. 142). 

“ That’s the certain of it ” (II. i. 16). 

“ That’s the even of it ” (II. i. 111). 

“ Thou hast spoke the right ” (II. i. 127). 

“ You bear a many superfluously ” (HI. vii. 78). 

“ A very little little let us do ” (IV. ii. 35). 

“ A many of our bodies” (IV. iii. 95). 

“ A ma7iy of your horsemen ” (IV. vii. 87). 

" Speak my fair” = my fair one (V. ii. 177). 

c) Used interchangeably as Verbs. 

“ For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom ” (II. iv. 16) =make 
duh. 

“This day shall gentle Ms condition ”= make him a gentleman 
(IV. iii. 63). . 

2. Adverbs. 

(a) Used interchangeably as Adjectives. 

“ The soonest winner” (III. vi. 130). 

■“In now the king’s quarrel ”== the present quarrel of the king 
(IV. i. 180.) VI g 

3. Nouns. 

(a) Used interchangeably as Adjectives. 

“ With arnple and brim fulness of his force ” (I. ii. 150). 

“ To fill King Edward’s fame with nriso7ie?' kings ” (I. ii, 162), 

“ With his lion gait ” (II. ii. 122). 

“ Cousard dogs ” (II. iv. 69). 

“ Vassal seat ” (III. v. 51). 

“Drench their yjgasartf limbs” (IV. vii, 79). 

“A sugar touch ” (V. ii. 296). 

{b} Used interchangeably as Adverbs. 

“ And something lean to cutpurso of quick hand ” (V. i. 90), 

(c) Used interchangeably as Verbs. 

Neighboured by fruit of baser quality ” (I. i. 62). 

“ The blood and courage that renowned them” (I. ii. 118), 

* And lie yavilwied in the fields of Erano-^ ” /X. ii. 129). 
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“ For hear her hut exampled by herself ” (I. ii. 15G). 

“ That hath so cowanMd and chased your blood ” (II. ii. 7a). 

“ Than I do at this hourjo?/ o’er myself” (II. ii. 163). 

‘‘ And aU our princes capfit'eii”= captured (II. iv. 55). 

“ For he is footed in this land already ” (II. iv. 143). 

” Jutty his confounded base ” (III. i. 13). 

J'wff 2 /=]’etty, a pier. As verb = to project over. 

“Whose hours the peasant best advcmtages" benefits 
(IV. i. 301). 

M Disorder, that hath spoil’d us, friend us now ” (IV. v. 17). 

Liter atured in the wars ” (IV. vii. 155). 

“ Being a maid yet rosed over with the virgin crimson of modesty” 
(V. h. 315). ‘ 

4. Verbs. 

(a) ITsed interchangeably as Nouns. 

“ May make a peaceful and a sweet retire ” = retreat (IV. hi. 86). 

(5) Intransitive used interchangeably with Transitive. 

“ List his discourse of war ” (I. i. 43). 

“ She hath been more fear'd than harm’d ” (I. ii. 155) =frightenod. 
“ Linger your patience on ” (II. Pro, 31). 

“ Let us condole (lament) the knight” (II. i. 132). 

“I repejit my fault ” (II. ii. 152). 

“He trots the air ” (III. vii. 16). 

“The English beach pales in the flood ” = encloses as within a 
fence (V. Pro. 10). 

(o) Transitive used interchangeably with Intransitive. 

“ But lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Scot ” (I. ii. 137). 

5. Abstract words used in a concrete sense. 

“ Turning the accomplishment of many years ” (I. Pro. 30) = what 
has been accomplished, i.e. work, performance. 

“To relief of lazars ana weak ape”=feehle aged persons (I. i. 15). 

“ With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries" = treasures (I. ii. 165). 
“ And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies”=gallants dallying or 
frittering away the time in silken dresses (II. Pro. 2). 

“Let it pry through the portage (port holes) of the head” 

(in.i. 10). 

“ Hot and forcing 'uiolafiou”=violaters (III. iii. 21). 

“ I’ll give tr:ason (=th6 traitor) his payment” (IV. viii. 13). 

II. Brevity and Emphasis. 

The desire for brevity will explain many omissions. Hotahle illus- 
trations are — 

1. Omission of the Relative. 

“ Wo will, in Prance, by God’s grace, play a set iivMch) shall strike 
his father's crown into the hazard” (1. ii. 262-3). 
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“ You’ll pay me the eight shillings (which) 1 won of you ” (II. i. 98). 
“ I shall have my eight shillings (which) I won of you ” (II. i. Ill), 
“ The powers (ivhich) we bear with us ” (II. ii. 15). 

“ ’Twas a colour (lohich) we never liked ” (II. iii. 36). 

“In peace there’s nothing (ivhich) so becomes a man ’’ (III. i. 3). 

“ Which must proportion the losses (which) we have borne ” 
(III. vi. 146). _ 

“Those few (ivhich) I have ’’ (III. vi. 168). 

“ There are few (who) die well, who die in battle ’’ (IV. i. 148). 

“ The fault (ivhich) my father made ” (IV. i. 311). 

“The best hope (which) I have ’’ (IV. iii. 33). 

“ Besides there is no king . . . (who) can try it out ’’ 
(IV. i. 167). 

“ Is this the king (whom) we sent to ’’ (IV. v. 9). 

“ I have a saving faith within me (which) tells me ’’ (V. ii. 215). 

2. Omission of the Subject. 

“ (I) pray thee, corporal, stay ” (III, ii. 2), 

S, Omission of the Verb of Motion. 

“ Therefore (go) to France, my liege’’ (I. ii. 218). 

‘ We’ll ha all three sworn brothers to (go) to Franca ” (II. i. 12), 

‘ Would (go) to bed ’’ (II. i. 87). 

‘ We must (go) to France together” (II. i. 95). 

‘ And we will (go) aboard ” (II. ii. 12). 

‘ We will (go) aboard to-night ’’ (II. ii. 71). 

‘ Let us (go) to France ” (II. iii. 57). 

‘ Now (go) forth, lord constable” (III. v. 67). 

‘ Shall we (set) about it ” (III. vii. 164). 

‘ Desire them all (fo come) to my pavilion ” (IV. i. 27). 

‘ I’U (go) to the throng ” (IV. v. 22). 

Emphasis is denoted — 

1. In the double negative. The use of the double negative is not 

an error on Shakespeare’s part ; it is the common use in Early 
English to denote emphatic negation. 

“ Nor never Hydra headed wilfulness ” (I. i, 35). 

“ Nor leave not one behind ” (II. ii. 23). 

“ No, with no more ” (II. iv. 24). 

"Nor, no awkward claim ” (II. iv. 85). 

“ Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it ” (III, vi. 187), 

“ Nor will do none to-morrow” (III. vii. 107). 

“ No, Mor it is meet he should ” (IV. i. 97), 

“ Nor, I have no cunning ” (V. ii. 150). 

" Nor, this I have not, brother, so denied” (V. ii. 864), 

2. In double comparatives and superlatives. 

“ Yf hen there is more better opportunity" (III. ii. 146)^ 

*' More sharper than your swords " (III. v. 39), 
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8. In the repetition of the subject. 

“ Por Falstaff he is dead ’* (II. iii. 5). 

“ Who, when they were in health ” (III, vi. 170). 

“ For these fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme themselves 
with ladies’ favours, they do always reason themselves out 
again” (Y. ii. 163). 

III. We may note also. 

1. The use of the Nominative Absolute. 

The absolute case in Greek is the Genitive ; in Latin the Ablative ; in Anglo 
Saxon the Dative. Shakespeare in the transition period drops the inflection but 
retains the idiom. The use of the Dative Absolute in Early English explains the 
freqtueat use of the Nominative Absolute by Elizabethan writers. 

“ For once the eagle Enqland being in prey ” (I. ii. 169). 

“ France being ours we’ll bend it to our awe ” (I, ii. 224). 

“ The winter coming on, and sickness growing ” (HI. iii, 55). 

“ Sis cereinonies laid by ” (IV. i. 109). 

“ His cause being just and his quarrel honourable" (IV, i. 133). 

“ And [he] dying so ” (IV. i. 166). 

“Every man that dies ill, the ill (being) upon his own head" 
(IV. i. 196). 

3 . The use of "Sis” with a neuter noun where we now 
use “ Its." 

The neuter possessive form “its ” is of later date than Shake- 
speare’s time, when it was just beginning to be used. The 
A.S. possessive form both in the masculine and neuter 
gender was “his.” 

“ Nor never Hydra headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat ” (I. i. 35-6), 

“ On the poor souls for whom this hungry war 
Opens his vasty jaws” (II, iv. 104-5), 

“ The Alps does spit and void his rheum upon ’’ (III. v. 52), 

“ It (a good heart) shines bright and never changes, 

But keeps his course holy” (V. ii. 173). 

8. The frequent non-agreement of the verb with the sub- 
ject, e.g. 

[a) A singular verb with a plural nominative. 

“Here comes Ancient Pistol and his wife" (II. i. 28). 

“ Thera is much care and valour in this Welshman ’’ (IV. i. 86). 

“ There is none to guard it but boys ’’ (IV. iv. 81). 

[These are all slips that a speaker might well make, and naturally when the 
Verb precedes the subject which is not yet expressed. Of course correct syntax 
requires that the Verb should be in the plural in each instance.] 

“ Here co^nes the English with full power upon us,” 

We may explain as above, or ' the English' may be taken as ‘ the English king,' 
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“The concavities of it ■is not sufficient ” (III. ii. 62), 

“ There is throats to be cut, and works to be done ” (III, ii. 115). 

“ His lips blows at his nose ” (III. v. 121). 

“ There is salmons in both ’’ (IV. vii. 32). 

[These are examples of tlie imperfect English of Fluellen and others, and need 
no explanation.] 

“ The blood and coinage that renowned them 
Euns in your veins ” (I. ii. 118-9J. 

“ And sword and shield 
In bloody field 

Doth win immortal fame ” (III. ii! 10-12). 

“ When creeping murmur and the poring dark 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe’’ (IV. Pro. 2-3). 

“ Reproach and everlasting shame 
Sits mocking in our plumes ’’ (IV. v. 5). 

“ The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upou.’’ (V. ii. 45). 

[In these sentences we may imagine a single idea expressed, thus : — 

Blood and courage = courageous blood. 

Sword and shield = sol.-Ucr equipped with sword and shield. 

Creeping murmur, oto. * creeping murmur in the poring dark. 
Eeproach, oto. — shame canning reproach. 

Darnel, hemlock, etc. =» the wild plant.] 

“ The Alps does spit and void his rheum upon ” (III. v. 52). 

[The Alps = the Alpine range and so is singular not plural.] 

" 'Tis a fearful odds.” 

C‘ Odds ’ is singular, as denoted by the article,] 

“ Whose hours the peasant best advantages ” (IV. i. 301). 

[Here the verb is atti-aotod to the number of the nearer noun, and agrees in 
number with 'peasant' and not with the subject ‘hours.” Mr. Abbott stylos tlda 
idiom as ■' confusion of proximity.” A better cleiinition is “ attractive to the nearer 
noun.” Such instances are not uncommon in Shakespearian writers, but in a 
modem writer such usage would be condemned as an outrage on the rules of 
syntax.] 

(6) A plural verb with a singular nominative. 

“ The venom of such looks, we fairly hope, 

Have lost tlieir quality ” (V. ii. 18-19). 

[Another instance of “ attraction to the nearer noun" (see above). The verb 
agrees in number with “looks” and not with the subject “venom."] 


i. The use of Compound Words. 

Elizabethan writers freely coined Compound Words in order to 
express their meaning, and in doing so did not follow rules 
which would he now observed. Examples of Compound 
Words are — 


All-admiring (I. i. 39). 
Ale-washed (III. vi. 83). 
All-watehed (IV. Pro. 38). 
Back-return. (V. Pro. 41). 


Before-breach (IV. i. 179). 
Belly-dbnblet (IV. vii. 51). 
Bloody-hunting (III. iii. 41). 
Choice-dmwn (III. Pro. 24), 
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Do-wn-roping (IV. ii. 50). 
Even-pleach’d (V. ii. 42). 
Fat-brained (III. vii. 140) 
Find-fanlts (V. ii. 281). 
Fresb-fair (III. iii. 14). 
FnU-fraugbt (II. ii. 139). 
HaH-acMeved (III. iii. 8). 
Hard-favoured (III. i. 8). 
Heir-general (I. ii. 66). 
Honey-sweet (II. iii. 1). 
Honour-owing (lY. vi. 9). 
Hydra-headed (I. ii. 35). 
Ill-favom-edly (IV. ii. 42). 
Lank-lean (IV. Pro. 26). 


Low-rated (IV. Pro. 19). 
May-morn (I. ii. 120). 
Mistress-conrt (II. iv. 133). 
New-store (III. v. 31). 
Noble-ending (IV. vi. 27). 
Nook-shotten (III. v. 14). 
Pale-dead (IV. ii. 50). 
Shrill-shrieking (III. iii. 35). 
Tardy-gaited (IV. Pro. 20). 
Troth-pUght (II. i. 21). ‘ 

Truly-falsely (V. ii. 202). 
War-proof (III. i. 18). 
Wide-stretched (II. iv. 82). 


5. Words which have changed either their form or meaning. 

A list of the principal words coming under this head is appended, 
Oompare also pp. 152-157, 


Accept = acceptance. 

Accompt = account. 

Advantageable = advantageous. 
Appertenents = appurtenances. 
Bestow = to place. 

Boot = booty. 

Captived = captured. 

Oheerly = cheerily. 

Companies = companions. 
Condition = disposition. 

Curtle-axe = cutlas, 

Currance = current. 

Cursorary = cursory. 

Empery = empire, sovereignty. 
Estate = state. 

Expedience = expedition. 

Fet = fetched. 

Fracted = broken. 

Handkercher = handkerchief. 
Hardiness = bravery. 

Heroical = heroic. 

Humorous = capricious. 

Under this head we may 


Imaginary = imaginative. 
Impeachment = impediment. 
Indifferently = impartially. 
Ingrateful = ungrateful. 

Inly = inwardly. 

Intendment = intention. 
Majestical = majestic. 
MervailoTxs = marvellous. 
Parted = departed. 
Perdni’able = lasting. 

Pioner = pioneer. 

Practic = practical, 
Presently = immediately. 
Quit = acquit. 

Eedo^^btcd = redoubtable. 
Resolve = satisfy. 

Road = inroad. 

Spital = hospital, 

Sternage = stern of a vessel. 
Still = ever, always. 

Theoric = theory. 

note certain Participle forms. 


Broke = broken (IV. v. 6). 

Casted = cast (IV. i. 23). 

Create = created (II. ii. 31). 

Forgot = forgotten (IV. iii. 49). 
Poughten = fought (IV. vi. 18). 
Miscreate = miscreated (I. ii. 16). 
Mistook = mistaken (III. vi. 86). 
Prescript =- prescribed (III. vii. 49) 


Quit = quitted (III. ii. 88). 
Raught = reached (IV. vi. 21). 
Rode = ridden (IV. iii. 2). 
Shook = shaken (I. ii. 154). 
Shaked = shaken (II. i. 124). 
Spoke = spoken (II. i. 128). 
Spoke = spoken (III. vi. 63). 
Writ = written (1. ii. 98). 
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I, Pro. 12. “ Tasty fields." Vasty, adjective formed from noun 
“ vast." 

So II. iv. 124. “ Womby vaultages.” 

IV. Pro. 8. “ Paly" = palish. 

I. Pro. 18. “ Imaginary forces.” The adjective is active == imagina- 
tive, i.e. forces of your imagination. 

I. i. 1. " That self bill.” SeK is an adjective =same, self-same. 

I. ,i. 7. ” If it pass.” Pass is in subjunctive mood. 

I. i. C8. “ We must needs admit." Needs, old genitive case used 

adverbially. 

See also I. ii. 108. “ Whiles his most mighty father ” 
and passvn. 

I. i. 81. “ Did to his predecessors part withal.” Withal is the 

emphatic form of with, and is used after the object 
at the end of a sentence. (Abbott). 

I. ii. 60. “ To wit, no female." Gerundial infinitive, here used 
adverbially. 

I. ii. 65. ) “ King Pepin which deposed Childeric." 

I. ii. 67. I “ Blithild, which was daughter of King Clothair.” 

Which [JuB-ilc toh{a)-Wie) is used interchangeably 
with Who and That. 

I. ii. 84. “ By the which marriage." The definite article is used to 
point out the autecedent more distinctly. 

I. ii. 86. " As clear as the summer’s sun,” Summer is personified 
and so takes the possessive case. 

I. ii. 88. “ King Lewis his satisfaction.” His used by mistake for 
’s, the sign of the possessive. The copyists separated the 
possessive inflection ’s from the noun — hence the 
mistake arose. “Lewis” is a monosyllable. 

I. ii. 93. “To hide them in a net.” Them = personal for reflective 
pronoun, a common use in Elizabethan English. 

See also I. ii. 275. “Did rouse me ”=myself. 

II. ii. 77. “And do submit me ”=myself. 
ni. vi. 161. “ Turn thee back ” = thyself . 
IV. iii. 43. “ Bouse him ” = himself. 

I. ii. 109. “ Stood smiling to behold his lion’s whelp.” Gerundial 
infinitive, expressing the cause why he smiled. 

I. ii. 224. “ We’ll bend it to our awe ” = aw 0 of us, and so there is 
an objective genitive implied. 

I. ii. 256. “Desires you let”=(to) let. Infinitive mood. 

I. ii. 280. “ Strike the Dauphin blind to look on." Gerundial 
infinitive expressing the cause. 

II. Pro. 3. “Honour’s thought "= thought of honour. An instance 

of a possessive case with the force of an objective 
genitive. 

II. Pro. IS. “Would thee do ”=to do. Infinitive mood. 

II. L 83. “ For the only she." She, pronoun, used as a noun. 

II, ii. 40. “ And on his more advice." Our, possessive adjective 

equivalent to subjective genitive, 
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II. ii. 90. 

11. ii. 122. 
n. ii. 141. 
II. ii. 144. 

II. ii. 159. 

II. iv. 31. 
II. iv. 46, 


II, iv. 50. 
II. iv. 64. 


n. iv. 90. 
So IT. iv. 102. 

III. vi. 74. 

IV. Pro. 20. 

IV. iii. 34. 


IV. iv. 22. ' 

TV. iv. 23. 

IV. V. 18. ‘ 
lY, vi. 21. < 


“ To the which (practices).” The article expresses 
definiteness. It is used when the antecedent is 
repeated, or could be repeated if desired. 

See also IV. iii. 96, “ Upon the which (graves).’’ 

“ Walk the whole world.” Objective, denoting distance 
walked, e.g. he walked a mile. Compare the Latin 
“ accusative of space.” 

Methinks = It seems to me. Me is dative case, and 
thinks is impersonal verb from A.S. thincan, to seem. 
A.S. thenean is the root of ‘ to think,’ ‘ to imagine.’ 

“And God acquit th6m”= may God acquit. Acquit is 
subjunctive mood. 

So also II. ii. 154. “Although my body pay the 
price.” 

“ Which lin sufferance will rejoice ”=Which is either used 
adverbially for ‘ as to which,’ or is in the objective case, 
the preposition ‘ for ’ being omitted. 

“ Question the late ambassadors.” Imperative use of 
the subjunctive. 

“ Which of a weak and niggardly projection 
Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with scanting.” 

His should be ‘ its ’ to agree with subject ‘ which.’ Hera 
we have an instance of change of construction with a 
change of thought. The divergence is from the subject 
(which) to the thing (miser) compared with the subject. 

“ The kindred of him ”=his, objective genitive. 

“The fate of him”=his, objective' genitive. 

The possessive pronouns were originally inflections of the 
pronouns denoting the possessive case. Hence, for 
objective genitives ‘of’ was frequently introduced. 

“ Willing you overlook ” = to overlook. Infinitive mood. 

“ Bids you . . . deliver up the crown ”=to deliver. 

“ They will learn you by rota.” You {for you) is Ethic 
dative, so called as indicating an interest in the action 
of the verb. 

“ And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp, etc.” 

Who shows that ‘ night,’ the antecedent is personified. 

“ Bather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host 

That he which hath no stomach for the fight. 

Let him depart.” 

Note the change of construction with the change of 
thought. " Henry begins by dictating a proclamation, 
but under the influence of indignation passes into the 
imyieraffnc of the proclamation itself.” (Abbott). 

“Say’st thou me so,” Me is dative of indirect object=to 
me. So = that, i.e. a demonstrative pronoun. 

“ Ask me this slave in French.” Me {for me] Ethic dative. 
(See in. vi. 68). 

‘ Go offer up our lives ”= To offer. Infinitive mood« 

‘ Baught me bis ha,ad.” Dative case, 
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V. Pro. 17. “Where that Ha lords desire him to have borne.” That, 
—a conjunctional affix giving a relative meaning to 
■words that -were originally interrogative. (Abbott), 

See also V. ii, 46. “ While that the coulter rusta.’’ 

PLAY ON WORDS. 

Hazard. Shall strike his father's crown into the hazard” (I. ii. 263). 
Hazard (1) a technical term in. the game of tennis, (2) the hazard or 
risk of battle. 

Courts. \ " 27iai all the courts of Frame will he, disturbed 
Chaces. J with cliaces ” (I. ii. 264, 265). 

Courts (1) the ducal courts in Prance, (2) the tennis-courts. 

Chaces (1) a technical term in the game of tennis, (2) the pursuit ol 
routed foes. 

See also 

“ Ee'll make your Paris Louvre shake for it, 

Were it the mistress-court of mighty Europe ” (II. iv. 132, 133), 

Quilt. “ Eave for the gilt of France,— 0 guilt indeed ” (II. Pro. 26). 

(1) Gilt = gold, (2) Guilt = crime, originally, the fine paid for an 
offence. 

The original meaning of “ Guilt’’ gives force to the pun. 

Rest “ That is my rest, that is the retideevous of it ” (II. i. 16). 

Rest (1) a term in cards = resolve, firm determination, (2) a resting 
place. 

Pistol carries on the second meaning in the word “ rendezvous." 

By. “ Pll live hy Nym, and Nym shall live by me ” (II. i. 104). 

By (1) = hy means of, (2) = near, hy the side of. 

Pistol plays on the two meanings. They will he near each other in 
camp, and he will make profit out of what Nym may buy from 
him. 

Light “ Hath, for a few light crottms, lightly conspired ” (II. ii. 89). 
Light (1) light in weight. Lightly (2) readily, with little thought of 
the enormity of the crime. 

iVlountain. “ Whiles that his monutain sire, on mountain standinn " 
(II. iv. 57). 

Mountain (1) one towering in ability above his fellows, alluding to 
the abilities of Edward III., (2) a high hill, alluding to the battle 
of Gressy, where Edward III. took his post on a hill beside s, 
windmill. 

Black. “ Of that black name, Edward, black Prince of Wales ” (II iv 
56). 

Black (1) -wicked, horrible, dreadful, as the scourge and terror of 
France, (2) a colour, alluding to the colour of the Prince’s armour. 

Man. “ TJmigh they ivould serve me, could not be man to me ; for 
indeed three such antics do not amount to a man ” (III, ii,). 

Man (1) = servant, (2) = manly fellow. 
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Wrongs. “ Which makes much agai%st my manhood, if I should take 
from another’s pocket to put into mme own; for it is a plain 
pocketing of wrongs” (III. ii. 40-3). 

Wrongs (1) wicked actions, i.e. to steal is to commit a wrong action, 
(2) insults, i.e. to pocket wrongs is to put up with insults. 

Cast. ” Their villany goes against my weak stomach, and therefor-e I 
must cast it up. 

Cast (1) = throw up, i.e. ha sick, (2) throw up or resign a,,situation. 

Face. Dau. “ My loay shall bepamd with English faces. Con. J will not 
say so, so fear I should be faced out of my way ” (III. vii. 75, 76). 
Face (1) = countenance, (2) faced out = outfaced, put to shame. 

Hazard. Bam. ” Who will go to hazard with one for twenty prisoners i 
Con. “ You onust -first go yourself to hazard, ere you have them.” 
Hazard (l)=to gamble at cards or with dice, (2) to hazard one’s life in 
battle. 

Bate. “ ’Tis a hooded valour; aoid when it appears itwillh&te ” (III. vii. 
101 ). 

Bate (1) The action of a falcon or hawk when unhooded. Its fli-st 
action is to bait or dap its wings preparatory to soaring aloft, (2) 
abbreviated form of abate = to lessen. 

The Falcon is hooded. When the hood is removed it baits, i.e. flaps 
its wings preparatory to flying at the game. 

The Dauphin’s valour is hidden — no one knows of it. When it 
appears it will bate = lessen, i.e. people will see what little real 
courage he has. 

Pay, K. Hen. If I live to see it, I will never trust his word after. 

Will. You pay hitn theoi.” 

Pay (1) =to pay money, (2) to pay him out. 

Crown. ” It is no Eoiglish treason to cut Eo-ench crowns, and to-morrow 
the King hvmsetf will he a clipper." 

Crown = (1) a crown piece, a coin ; (2) a head. Clipping or defacing 
the coinage was, in Shakespeare’s time, treasonable. Henry w'ould 
be a clipper in battle, cutting ofi the crowns or heads of Frenchmen, 

Steal. To Eotgland ovill I steal, and there I’ll steal ” (V. i. 79). 

Steal (1) steal away, withdraw secretly ; (2) to thieve. 

Balls. “ Your eyes, which hitherto have home in them 
Bent. • Against the French, that met them in their bent 
Basilisks. The fatal balls of murdering basilisks ” (Y. ii. 15-17). 

Balls (1) eyeballs, (2) cannon bails. 

Bent (1) glance of the eye, (2) aim of a cannon. 

Basihsks (1) a fabulous serpent, the glance of whose eye was supposed 
to be fatal ; (2) a kind of large cannon. 

Suit. “ I wear out my suit ” (Y, ii. 125). 

Suit (1) courtship, love-making; (2) suit of clothes. 

Measure. “ I have neither tcords nor measure, and for the other, I have 
no strength in measure, yet a reasonable measure in strength,” 
Measure (1) metre, rhyme, i.e. ability to making verses, (2) a stately 
dance = dancing, i3) degree, amount. 
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Fair. “ Symlt my fair and fairly.” 

Fair = beautiful, i.e. my fair beautiful princess 

Faiiiy = favourably, i.e. give a favourable reply to my suit. 

Fellow. “ If iie be not fellow with the best Icing, thou slialt find the best 
king of good fellows." 

Fellow (1) = equal, a match for, (2) companion, good fellow. 

ALLUSIONS. 

Agamemnon. The leader of the Greeks against Troy. According to 
Homer he was pre-eminent among the Greeks for dignity, power and 
majesty. “ He is the ‘ king of men.’ ” ” The Duke of Exeter is as 

magnanimous as Agamemnon ” (III. vi. 6), says Pluellen of the Duke, 
whan he is describing the passages of arms at the bridge. 

Alexander. Alexander the Great, son of Philip, King of Macedon. His 
conquests over the Persians and in Asia Minor gained for him the 
name of Great. Thera are the following allusions in the play : — 

” The Gordian knot ” (1. i. 46). (See Gordias.) 

” Fathers that, like so many Alexanders ” (III. i. 19), alluding to the 
victories gained by the English over the French. The great battles of 
Gressy and Poitiers, in which large numbers of the French were 
defeated by a comparative handful of Englishmen, might well be 
compared with the triumphs of the disciplined Greeks over the 
Persian hordes. 

“His father was called Philip of Macedon” (IV. vii. 17). From 
this information vouchsafed him by Gower, Fluellen deduces a 
comparison between Macedon and Monmouth. 

“Did in his ales and his angers, look you, kill his pest friend, 
Cleitus” (IV. vii, 34). See Cleitus. 

From this Fluellen deduces a comparison between Alexander and 
Henry V. The former in a fit of intoxication killed his friend Oleitus, 
the latter in sober judgment committed Falstaff to prison and broke 
the knight’s heart. 

Barhason. “I am not Barhason, you cannot conjm-e me ” (II. i. 47). The 
name of a fiend. The name occurs in’ the Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Bartholomew-tide. “Like flies at Bartholomeio-tide^’ (V. ii. 292). August 
24tb, which day has been assigned for the commemoration of the 
Apostle Bartholomew. 

Brutus. “ Were but the outside of the Boman Brutus 

Covering discretion with a coat of folly ” (IT. iv. 37-8), 
Lucius Junius Erutus,^ the great hero of the Eoman legends 
connected with the expulsion of the Tarquins, was nephew of King 
TarquinkiS Superbus. His elder brother was murdered by Tarquinius, 
and Lucius escaped his brother’s fate by feigning stupidity, whence 
he received the name of Brutus, The manner in which he revealed 
his real nature and caused the Eomans to expel the Tarquins after 
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Liicretia had stabbed herself is a -well-known story in Roman history. 
Upon the expulsion of the Tarquina ho waa elected one of the first 
consuls. 

As Brutus feigned stupidity to save his life, whilst really he was a man 
of great ability, so Henry V. bad in his youth concealed his many 
good parts under the guise of the reckless behaviour of a wild youth. 

Cadwallader. The last of the Welsh or British Kings. He lived in the 
middle of the seventh century. He bravely defended Wales agaiirst 
the attacks of the Saxons. He received the name of “ Blessed.’’ 
Another account represents him as having been compelled to leave 
Britain through pestilence and famine, and that he went first to 
Armorica and then to Rome, where he was baptized and received the 
name of Peter. 

“ Not for Cadwallader and all his goals ” (Y. i. 25). In this oath 
Pistol contemptuously refers to Welshmen, whose chief wealth lay in 
goats fed on the scanty mountain pastures. 

Cleitus or Clitus. “ Alexander killed his friend Cleitus, being in his a’es 
and his cups " (IV. vii. 40). An intimate friend of Alexander the 
Great and one of his generals. He saved Alexander’s life at the battle 
of the Granicus. Some six or seven years later he was slain by 
Alexander at a banquet. Both king and general had partaken freely 
of wine, and Cleitus had roused the king’s anger by his insolent 
languflge. Alexander felt bitter remorse for the death o”f his friend. 

Cressida. “ Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid’s kind ” (II. i. 73). 
A beautiful woman who has become a bye-word for infidelity. She 
was the daughter of Galchas the Grecian priest, and went to the siege 
of Troy. Being captured by the Trojans, she betrothed herself to 
Troilus, one of the sons of Priam. The lovers vowed eternal fidelity, and 
as pledges Troilus gave Cressida a sleeve, whilst she gave him a glove. 
Soon afterwards an exchange c£ prisoners was made. Cressida vowed 
to remain constant to Troilus, but soon transferred her affection to 
Diomede, nay, even gave him the glove of Troilus to wear. 

Crispin Crispian. “ And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by ” (IT. iii. 57). 
The allusion is to the saints, Chrispinus and Chrispianus, two 
brothers, shoemakers. They were born in Italy, but journeyed to 
Soissons, in France (about a.d. 303) in order to preach the Gospel. 
They worked at their trade in order to support themselves. They 
Bufiered martyrdom October 25th of the year they entered Soissons, 
and were regarded as the tutelary saints of shoemakers. The battle of 
Agincourt was fought on October 25th, the anniversary of the 
martyrdom of the two brothers. Henry alludes to the day under both 
names. 

Elysium. That part of the realms of the dead which was the residence of 
the shades of the blessed, and where they enjoyed perfect happiness. 
King Henry, in contrasting the monarch with the peasant, admits 
that the latter toils hard d-nring the day, hut “ all night sleeps in 
FAysium ” (IV. i. 262), i.e. enjoys unbroken sleep. 
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Fortune, the goddess of fortune- She -was represented under different 
attributes : — 

(1) -with a rudder, as guiding and conducting the affairs of the 
world. 

(2) with a wheel, “Giddy Fortum’s fiekle wheel’’ (III. vi. 24), 
which Fluellen construes “ to signify to you, which is the moral of it, 
that she is turning, and inconstant, and instability, and variation ” 
(III. vi. 33). 

(3) with a ball, as representing the varying unsteadiness of fortune. 
“ She stands u^on the rolling restless stone,’’ says Pistol, and Fluellen 
explains “her foot, look you, is fixed tipon a spherical stone which 
rolls and rolls and rolls.” 

(4) as blind, representing the blind chance displayed in the bestowal 
of her favours. “That goddess blind," says Pistol, and Fluellen 
explains “Fortune is painted plind with a muffler afore her eyes, to 
signify to you that Fortune is blind." 

Gordias. “ The Gordian knot of it he will unloose ” (I, i. d6) . Gordias was 
a Phrygian peasant, chosen by the Phrygians as their king. In 
gratitude he dedicated his waggon to Jupiter and tied the pole to the 
yoke with a rope of bark so artfully that the ends of the cord could not 
be discovered.. An oracle declared that he who untied this knot would 
be king of Asia. When Alexander the Great was shown the knot, he 
cut it with his sword, saying, “It is thus we loose our knots.” 

“ To cut the Gordian knot ” has become proverbial for the solution 
of a difficult problem. The Archbishop of Canterbury describes King 
Henry’s ingenuity as being able to solve any difficult political question 
with ease. 

Hypierion. Helios or Sol, the god of the sun, was the son of Hyperion, 
and thus is often called by the patronymic Hyperion (short for 
Hyperionion). He was supposed to drive the sun in its course in the 
heavens in a chariot drawn by horses. “ Doth rise and help Hyperion 
to his horse” (IV. i. 263). This describes the early rising of the 
labourer who, up before sunrise, is metaphorically supposed to assist 
Hyperion in harnessing his steeds to his chariot. 

Jove. “ In. thunder and in earthquake like a Jove ” (II. iv. 100). Jove 
or Jupiter, the King of the Gods. He was lord of heaven, and thus 
was worshipped as the God of rain, storms, thunder and lightning. 
King Henry in his invasion of France is described as descending upon 
the land in a tempest of lightning and earthquake. 

Macedon. “Alexander the Great was born in Macedon" (IV. vii. 18). A 
country north of Greece rendered famous in ancient history (1) by 
Philip of Macedonia, who organised his army on the plan of the 
phalanx, and established Macedonia as mistress of Greece and as a 
powerful^ military state ; (2) by Alexander the Great, who led the 
Macedonians into Asia, defeated the Persians, and founded the great 
Macedonian Empire. The Alacedonian kings exercised sovereignty 
over Greece till the conquest of Perseus by the Romans b.o. 168. 
Macedon was a district, hut Fluellen speaks of it as if it were a town. 
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Mark Antony, tlie well-known Marcus Antonius, the friend ot Ctesar, and 
one of the first triumvirate, Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, He had 
the reputation of being a brave and skilful general. Fluellen before 
he learnt Pistol’s real character thought him “ as valiant a man as 
Mark Antony" (HI. yi. 13). 

Mars. “ Assume the port of Mars ” (I. Pro. 6). The Pmman God of ^Ya^. 
In the First Prologue the chorus desires poetic fire to adequately 
describe King Henry. Then, such was that king’s renown in war, he 
would appear in carriage and bearing a veritable Mars— a god of war. 

“Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggar’d host ’’ (IV. ii. 43). A 
description in the mouth of Grandpre of the English host before the 
battle of Agineourt. Such is their sorry appearance — rusty armour, 
war-worn, mean, and jaded horses — that all spirit of battle seems to be 
wanting in them. 

Mercury. “ With winged heals as English Mercuries ’’ (II. Pro, 7). The 
Eoman God Mercurius, corresponding to the Greek God ifemies. 
The Herald of the Gods, and as such regarded as the God of eloquence 
The principal attributes of Hermes are ; (1) A travelling hat with 
a broad brim; (2) the herald’s staff; (3) the sandals, golden and 
provided with wings at the ankles, which carried the god across land 
and sea with the rapidity of the wind. The allusion is to the English 
hosts assembling with marvellous celerity at the summons of their 
king, and crossing over the English Channel with surprising 
quickness. 

Hermes is said to have invented both the lyre and the syrinx, or 
the shepherd’s pipe. The Dauphin says that the basest horn of his 
charger’s hoof is more musical than the pipe of Hermes " (III. vii. 17). 

Muse. The Muses were nine in number ; the following are their names 
and symbols ; — 

Calliope, the epic muse : a tablet and stylus, sometimes a scroll. 

Clio, muse of history : a scroll, or open chest of boobs. 

Erato, muse of love ditties : a lyre. 

Euterpe, muse of lyric poetry : a flute. 

Melpovmie, mixse of tragedy : a tragic mask, the club of Hercules, 
or a sword. 

Polyhymnia, muse of sacred poetry : sits pensive, but has no 
symbol, 

Terpsichore, muse of choral song and dance : a lyre and the 
plectrum. 

Thalia, muse of comedy and idyllic poetry : a comic mask, a 
shepherd's staff, or a wreath of ivy. 

Urania, muse of astronomy : carries a staff pointing to a globe. 

The Muses were, according to the earliest WTiters, the inspiring 
goddesses of song. Later they were regarded as the divinities 
presiding over the different kinds of poetry, and over the arts and 
Bcieuces. 

“ 0 for a imcse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of inve-ntion ’’ (I. Pro. 1-2), 
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The allusion clearly has reference to the early notion of an 
“inspiring goddess,” though some commentators think otherwise, 
thus : — 

Warburton sees a reference to “ the Peripatetic system which 
imagines several heavens one above another, the last and highest o£ 
which was one of fire.” 

Johnson thinks there is a reference “to the aspiring nature of fire, 
which by its levity, at the separation of the chaos, took the highest 
seat of all the elements.” 

But Douce (and rightly) explains that Shakespeare “ simply wishes 
for poetic fire and a due proportion of inventive genius.” 

Parc®, or the Pates, who spin the thread of human life. According to 
Hesiod, they were three in number — Clotlio (represented with a 
spindle), who spun the thread; Lachesis, who drew it out; and 
Atropos, who cut it or broke it off. “ Dost thou thirst, base Trojan, 
to hove me fold up Parca's fatal web ” (V. i. 18). Thus Pistol 
bombastically addresses Pluellen, threatening his life in pedantic 
language. Pluellen makes him eat the leek. 

Pegasus, the famous winged horse, by whose aid Bellerophon overcame 
the Ghimaara. The Dauphin compares his horse to Pegasus, calling 
it “le cheval, volant, the- Pegasus,” i.e. the flying horse, Pegasus 
(III. vii. 14). Pegasus is said to have come into existence when 
Perseus struck off the head of the Gorgon Medusa (see Perseus). 

Perseus, mentioned with reference to the flying horse, Pegasus. The 
Dauphin speaks of his horse as “le cheval, volant, the Pegasus,” and 
styles it “ a beast for Perseus (III. vii. 11). Perseus, as the story goes, 
was sent to fetch the head of the Gorgon Medusa. He succeeded, 
and from the dead Medusa sprang the winged' horse, Pegasus. It 
would appear that Shakespeare regards Pegasus as the horse of 
Perseus, which was not the case. Bellerophon was the only mortal 
who seems to have bestridden the flying horse. 

Phoebus. “ 'With silken streamers the young Phcehus fanning ” (III, 
Pro. 6). The God of the Sun. Young Phoebus = the early sun, i.e. 
in early morning. 

“ Sweats in the eye of Phcebus ” (lY. i. 261) refers to the toil of the 
labourer, working in the heat of the day. 

Pompey. “ But to examine the wars of Pornpey the Great, you shall find, 
I warrant you, that there is no tiddle taddle, nor pibble pabhle in 
Pompey’ s camp” (IV. 1. 69-70). Pluellen desires that the English 
soldiers should keep silence when near the enemies’ camp, and 
mentions Pompey as a great master of the art of war, in whose camp 
the strictest discipline would be kept. 

Pompey first displayed his great military abilities as one of Sulla’s 
generals in the Marian war. On his return from this war he was 
greeted by Sulla with the title of Magnus (Great), a title which ha 
bore ever afterwards, and handed down to his children. 

St. David- “ I’ll knock his leek about his pate upon Saint David’s day ” 
(IV. i. 55). Uncle of King Arthur. He first embraced monastic iiie 
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in the Isle of Wight, and subsequently removed to Menovia, in 
Pembrokeshire, where he founded twelve convents. When he became 
archbishop he removed the See from Garleon to Menevia, which was 
subsequently called St. David’s, and became the metropolis of 
Wales. He died a.d. 642. St. David’s day is March 1st, when 
Welshman wear a leek in commemoration of a great victory over the 
Saxons (March 1st, a.d. 640). The victory is ascribed “ to the prayers 
of St. David,” and to his suggestion that the Welshmen (or Britons) 
should wear a leek in their cap, so that they might readily recognise 
each other. It is said that the Saxons having no badge, frequently 
attacked their own man. 

St. Denis. “St. Denis be my speed” (V. ii. 178). The patron saint of 
France ; his day is October 9th. 

Saint George. “ Cry ‘ God for Harry, England and Saint George " 
(III. i. 34). The patron saint of England, adopted as such in con- 
sequence of the miraculous assistance rendered by him to the arms of 
the Christians under Godfrey de Bouillon during the first crusade. 

Tartarus. “ He might return to vasty Tartar back ’ (II. ii. 123). The 
lower world ; the hell of torment of the ancients, situated below 
Hades, and where the spirits of wicked men are punished. 

The Hydi’a. “ Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness ” (I. i. 35). The 
Lernean Hydra. It was one of the labours of Hercules to destroy this 
monster, which ravaged the country of Lernea. In appearance like a 
lion it had nine hoads, of which the middle one was immortal. As 
fast as Hercules struck off one of the heads with his club two new ones 
sprang up in its place. The hero accomplished his task by burning 
away the heads, and by burying the ninth or immortal one under a 
rook. 

SOME HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
ALLUSIONS. 

Agincourt. A small village on the left flank of Henry’s line of battle. 
Shakespeare follows Holinshed in representing Henry as naming 
the battle from the Castle of Agincourt near to tbs field of 
battle. 

Blithild, described by Shakespeare as the daughter of King Clothair, 
and ancestress of King Pepin. The statement has no historical 
warrant. ' 

Charlemain should be Charles the Bald, son of Louis le Diboymaire, 
and the great grandson of Charlemagne. Lady Lingare is 
described as his daughter. 

Charles, Duke of Lorraine, son of Louis IV., endeavoured, on the 
death of Louis V., to seize the throne of France. Ha was defeated 
by Hugh Capet, taken prisoner, and- imprisoned in Orleans Castle, 
where he died. Thus Hugh Capet is said to have ‘^usurped the 
crown of Charles, Duhe of Lorraiyie" (1. ii. 69). 
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Charles the Great, should he Charlemagne (768-814), son of King 
Pepin. He ruled over a vast extent of territoi’y in Prance and 
Germany, and well earned the title of “ Great ” by his martial 
achievements and the wisdom with which he governed his great 
empire. 


Childeric (742-751), Childerio IIL, the last of the Merovingian Kings. 
He was deposed by Pepin, and ended his days in a monastery. 

Clothair. It is uncertain who this person may be. 

Edward HI. (1) His claim to the crown of Prance. 

" His trzie titles to some certain dukedoms, 

And generally to the crown and seat of France, 

Derived from Edward, his great grandfather” (I. i. 87-9). 

(2) At Oressy. (a) “On a hill 

Stood smiling to behold his lion’s whelp 

Foi-age in blood of French nobility ” (I. ii. 108-110). 

{b) ” Whiles that his mountain sire on mountain standing ” 

(II. iv. 57). 

Alluding to the position of Edward III. at Oressy. He took his 
stand with the reserve near a windmill on a hill in rear of the main 
body. Prom that position he watched the battle, and is said to 
have refused to send succour to the Black Prince, when the latter 
was hard pressed. The father desired that the son should win all 
the glory of success. 

(8) His fame. 

[a] " To fill King Edward’s fame with prisoner Kings ” 

(I. ii. 162). 

Prison Kings. David, King of Scotland, taken prisoner at the 
battle of Nevill’s Gross, 1346. 

John, King of Prance, taken prisoner at Poitiers, 1356. 

[b) ”His most famed of famous ancestors 

Edward the Third” (II. iv. 92-3). 


Edward the Black Prince — at Oressy. 

(а) “ Who 011 the French ground play’d a tragedy 

Making defeat on the full power of France ” (I. ii. 107-8). 

(б) “ When Gressy battle fatally loas struck, 

And all our princes captured by the hand 

Of that black name, Edward, Black Frince of Wales ” 

(II. iv. 64-7). 

English Channel. “ Two mighty monarchies, 

“ Whose high uprmred and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder” (I. Pro, 20-2), 
The English Channel (perilous narroiu ocean), separating England 
and Prance (Two mighty monarchies), 

“ Charming the narrow seas 
To give you gentle pass ’’ (II. Pro. 38-9). 
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Ermengare, not mentioned in history. 

Lingare, not mentioned in history. 

These personages seem to have been invented in order to '^fma 
the title” of Henry V. with some shows of truth.” 

Holinshed has “ Ermengarde,” and “Lingard,” the latter may 
be “Liutgard,” said to be the fifth wife of Charlemagne. 

The reign of Henry IV. (1) “ The scamhling and tmgiLiet time ” 
(I. i. 4). Descriptive of the troubles which marbed the reign. 
Henry, as a usurper, had gained the crown mainly through the 
assistanoe of disaffected nobles desirous of curbing the absolutism 
of Richard II. But when the crown was gained many of his 
former supporters, [e.g. Northumberland), took up arms against him. 
The latter part of the reign is almost entirely taken up with the 
quelling of insurrections and the baffling of intrigues. 

(2) “ Those that wewe yotir father’s enemies 

Have steeped their galls in honey, and do serve you 
With hearts create of duty and of zeal ” (II. ii. 29-31). 

The policy of Henry V. caused faction to be dropped when the 
energy of the whole nation was devoted to the war with 
France. 

(3) “ Think not upon the fault 

My father made in compassing the crown ” (IV. i. 277-8), 

An allusion to the death of Richard II., and the usurpation of 
the crown by Henry IV., then Henry Eolingbroke, Duke of 
Lancaster. 

The reign of Henry VI. 

“ Henry the Sixth, in infant bands croion’d king 
Of France and England did this king succeed ; 

Whose state so many had the managing, 

That they lost France and made his England bleed ” 

(Epi. 9-11). 

Mlusioji. Henry VI. was an infant at the death of Henry V. 
Bedford was declared Regent in France ; Gloucester, Protector in 
England, Gloucester quarrelled with his uncle Henry, Cardinal 
Beaufort, Chancellor of England. The feud was so bitter that not 
only did Gloucester fail to support Bedford, birt the latter was 
compelled, at a critical period for English rule in Prance, to return 
to England to make peace between Gloucester and the Cardinal. 

Hugh Capet (987-996). "Hugh Capet, also who usurped the crown” 
(1. ii. 69). ihe founder of the dynasty which bears his name. He 
received the surname Capetus (clothed with a capot or monk’s 
hood), because he always wore a monk’s hood, as Abbot of St. 
Martin de Tours. He usurped the throne at the death of Louis V. 
His descendants ruled in France till the nineteenth century. 
Charles X. (1830) was the last of the name. Louis XVI. was tried 
before the National Convention under the name of Louis Capet. 
Hugh Capet defeated Charles, Duke o Lorraine, and thus gained 
possession of the French throne. 
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Lewis tlie Emperor, described as the son of Charles the Great 
(Charlemagne). The son of Charlemagne was, however, Louis I., 
le Dibonnaite (the Meek), so_ called from his courteous but rather 
effeminate disposition. At his death his dominions were divided, 
Germany falling to the lot of his son Louis, hence known 
as “the German.” 

Lewis the Tenth, should be Louis the Ninth (^the Saint) (1226-1270). 
He was the son of Louis the VIII., and grandson of Philip 
Augustus. He took part in the last Crusade. Shakespeare follows 
Holinshed, who erroneously styles this King Louis the Tenth. 

Pharamond. “ The founder of this law and female bar ” (I. ii. 41), 
King of the Franks, who visited, incognito, the Court of King 
Arthur, and won a place among the Knights of the Bound Table. 
He is said to have been the first King of France. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury speaks of the French as representing Pharamond to 
be the founder of the Saligue Law. The Archbishop places his 
, death in the year a.d. 426. 

Queen Isabel (I. ii. 81), the wife of Philip Augustus, and grand- 
mother of Louis the Ninth (see Louis the Tenth). 

Meisen. The modern Meissen is near Dresden, in Saxony. 

Pepin (751-768), surnamed “the Short” (le Bref). He was the son of 
Charles Martel, and the founder of the Carlovingian dynasty. He 
gained the throne by deposing Ghilderic, the last of the Merovingian 
Kings. 

Sala, a tributary of the Elbe. The modern name is Saale. 

Salique (Salic) Law. The law referred to is part of the Salian Coda, 
i.e. the law of the Salian Franks, among whom the succession to 
lands was limited to heirs male, to the exclusion of females, chiefly 
because certain military duties were connected with the holding of 
these lands. The French adopted this law to the succession of the 
crown. The Salian Franks were a branch of the Sigambri, and 
took the name from the .Isala or Yssel in Holland. 


SCRIPTURAL ALLUSIONS. 

“ Consideration, liJce an angel came. 

And lohi'pped the offending Adam out of him, 

Leaving Ms body as a paradise ” (II. i. 28-30). 

An allusion to the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of 
Eden (Gen. iii.), and to the cherubim placed at the east of the Garden 
to prevent their return. The “ Old Adam ” is often referred to as 
representing the unregenerate state of man’s heart. 

On the application to King Henry, Johnson remarks, “ As paradise, 
when sin and Adam were driven out, became the habitation of 
celestial spirits, so the King’s heart since consideration has driven 
out his follies is now the receptacle of wisdom and virtue.” 
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“ To relief of lasars and weaJc age ” (L i. 15). 

“ Fetch forth the lazar Izite of Gressid’s hind" (II. i. 73). 

Lazars were poor people afiected with contagious diseases, and a 
Lazar-house was a house for their reception. The name is taken 
from the beggar, Lazarus, in the parable of the Eich ilan and 
Lazarus. “ There was a certain beggar named Lazarus who lay at the 
gate full of sores ” (Luke xvi. 20). 

“ Should with his lion gait walk the whole world " (II. ii. 122). 

An allusion to 1 Pet. v. 8. “ Your adversary, the devil, as a 
roarin-g lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.” 

“ And tell the legions ” (II. ii. 124). 

An allusion to the miracle of casting the devil out of a man 
possessed of an unclean spirit. “ And he asked him, What is thy 
name ? And he answered, saying, My name is Legion, because we 
are so many ” (Mark v. 9). 

He’s in Arthur’s bosom, if any man ever went to Arthur's bosom" 

(II. iii. 10). 

The Hostess means “ Abraham’s bosom.” 

An allusion to the parable of the Eich Man and Lazarus. “ The 
beggar died, and was carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom " 
(Luke xvi. 22). 

The Jews had three terms for the blissful abode of departed 
spirits, viz., Paradise, Abraham’s bosom, and “ under the altar.” 

“ As did the wives of Jewry 

At Herod's bloody-hunting slaughtermen ” (III. iii. 40). 

An allusion to the massacre of the male children under two years 
of age at Bethlehem by Herod the Great. He ” sent forth and slew 
ail the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, 
from two years old and under.” 

Assyrian slings. 

“ As swift as stones 

Enforced from the old Assyrian slings" (IV. vii. 56). 

Here may be an allusion to Judith ix. 7. “ The Assyrians are 
multiplied in their power — they trust to shield and spear and bow 
and sling.” 

“ For in the book of Numbers it is writ 
When the man dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter ” (I. ii. 98-100). 

An allusion to an incident recorded in Numbers xxvii. When the 
sum of the congregation was taken with a view to the future division 
of the promised land, the daughters of Zelophehad appealed to 
Moses for the inheritance of their father who had died hi the 
wilderness, and left no son. They ask, ” Why should the name of 
our father be done away from among his family, because he hath no 
son ” (Numbers xxvii. 6). Acting under divine instruction Moses 
allowed the claim, and made it a law in Israel. ” If a man die 
and have no son, then ye shall cause his inheritance to pass unto his 
daughter ” (v. 8). 
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The Archbishop quotes this incident as giving Scriptural authority 
for the claim of Henry V. to the throne of France in right of his 
ancestress, Isabel of France, the wife of Edward II. 

JBeelzehuh. “Though he he as good a gentleman as the devil is, as 
Lucifer and Belzehub himself” (IV. vii. 143). Beelzebub (0. T.), was 
the name given to the God of Ekron, and signifies “ Lord of flies ” or 
“Lord of dung or filth.” Beelzebub (N. T.), “prince of the air,” 
signifies the prince of devils. “ Se hath Beelzebub, and by the 
prince of devils he castefh out devils ” (Mark iii. 22). Fluellen is 
clearly referring to Beelzebub as a name of Satan. 

Lucifer (see Beelzebub) (lY. vii. 143). Lit, “ the light bearer,” styled by 
Isaiah “ the son of the morning.” “ Hoiv art tho^i fallen from 
heaven. 0 Luci fer, son of the morning," A name given to one of the 
chief of the devils. 


Quotations from other Plays of 5hakespeare illustrative of 
words used in an unusual sense. 


{The Editor icould achwioledge his obligation to the Clarendon Press 
Edition.) 

Pro. 12. Vasty = vast. 

“ I can call spirits from the vasty deep ” 

(1 Hen. 17., III. i. 52). 

I. i, 54, Addiction = inclination. 

“ Each 7nan to lohat sport and revels his addiction leads 
him” (0^7^,, II. ii. 7). 


I, i, 65, 


I. ii. 4. 


Companies = companioiis. 

“ To seek 7teio friends and stranger companies ” 

(ilf. N. D., I. i. 219) 

Eesolve = satisfy. 

“ Single I’ll resolve you ” [Temp,, V. i. 248). 


I. ii, 19. Approbation = attestation, 

“ Wmdd I had put my estate and. my neighbour's on the 
approbation of what 1 have spoke ” 

[Gym., I. iv. 184). 

I. ii. 40. Gloze = explain, interpret. 

“ On the cause and question now in hand you have 
glozed, hut superficially'' (Tivel., II, ii. 165). 

I. ii. 107. Making defeat = bringing ruin or destruction. 

“ Upon whose pi'operty and most dear life 
A danm'd defeat was made ” (Ha^n . , II. ii. 697). 

I. ii. 145. Still = always. 

“ The still vexed Bermoothes " [Temp., I. ii. 229), 
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I. ii. 138. 

I. ii. 145. 

1. ii. 155. 

I. ii. 165. 

1. ii 176. 

I. ii. 194. 

I. ii. 220. 

I. ii. 226, 

I. ii. 292, 

II. i. 18. 
II. ii. 15. 
II. ii. 18. 

II. ii. 40. 

n. ii. 44. 


Make road = make an inroad, 

“ Beady when time shall lyrompt them, to make road 
Upon's again” (Cor., III. i. 5). 

Giddy = inconstant, excitable. 

“ Be it thy co^«•Sl3 to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels ” (2 Heri. IV., IV. v. 214). 

Feared — frightened. 

“ I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mme 
Hath feared the valiant ” (1/. of V., II. i. 9). 

Treasury = treasure. 

“ All my treasm-y 

Is yet hut unfelt thanhs ” (Bich. II., II. iii. 60). 

Safegu,ard (a verb) = to protect. 

“ What shall I say ! to safeguard thine own life, 

The best way is to venge my Gloucester' s death ” 

(Bich. II., I. ii. 35), 

Make lioot = take booty or prey. 

“ Master, this prisoner freely give I thee ; 

And thou that art his mate, make boot of this ' 

(2 Eeji. VL, IV. i. 13). 

Hardiness = bravery. 

“ Hardness ever 

Of hardiness is another ’ (Cym., III. vi. 22). 

Empery = empire. 

“I'or rule ayid empery ” (Titus Andronieus, I. i. 19). 
To venge = To avenge. 

“ With sicift ptirsuit to venge this wrong of mine ” 

(Hicrece, 1691). 

Troth-plight = betrothed. 

" Is troth-plight to your daughter ” (TF. T,, V. iii. 151). 
Power = armed force. 

''Addressed a mighty power.” (A. T. L., V. iv. 163). 

Head = armed force. 

“ Before I drew this gallant head of tear ” 

• (King John, V. ii. 113), 

Enlarge = to set at liberty. 

“ Discomfited great Douglas, ta'en him once, 

Enlarged him, and made a friend of him ” 

(1 Hen. 17., III. ii. 115), 

Security = over-confidence, indifierence to danger. 

“ Whilst Bolingbroke, through our security, 

Grows strong and great in szlbstance and in power ’’ 
(Bich. IL, III. ii. 24), 
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II. ii. 102. 

H. ii. 126. 
II. ii. 127. 

II. ii. 133. 
II. ii. 151. 
IL ii. 152. 

II. ii. 166. 
II. ii. 169, 
II. ii. 181. 

n. ii, 192, 
II. ii. 175. 

II. iv. 94. 

n. iv; 129. 

n. iv. 143. 
HI. Pro. 12. 


Annoy => injure. 

“ xigainst the Capitol I met a lion, 

Who glared on me, and loent surly by, 

WithotU annoying me ” [J. Q,, I, iii. 22-4), 

Jealousy == suspicion. 

“ But, beshrew my jealousy ” (Ram., II. i. 113), 
Show = appear. 

"And earthly power doth theyi show likest God’s ” 

(M. of ¥., lY, i, 196). 

Constant = firm, unshaken. 

“ Btit I am constant as the norther 71 star ” 

(J. G., III. i. 69). 

Discovered = uncovered, revealed. 

“ So shall my anticipation prevent your discovery ” 

(Bam., II. ii. 305). 

Eepent = regret. 

“ Eepent but you that you shall lose your friend, 

And he repents not that he pays your debt ” 

(M. of ¥., IV. i. 278-9). 

Quit = acquit. 

“ Till thou canst quit thee by thy brother's mouth " 

(A, r. L., III. i. 11). 

Earnest = pledge, earnest money. 

“ And, for an earnest of a greater honour ” 

[Macb., I. iii, 104). 

Dear == grievous, excessive. 

" Thou art the issue of my dear offence ” 

(King John, I. i. 257). 

Cheerly = cheerily. 

“ Cheerly, cheerly, my hearts ” (Teynp., I. i. 6). 

Tender = cherish, hold dear. 

“ Tendering the precious safety of my prince ” 

_ ,, (Bich. II. , I. i. 32). 

Indirectly = wrongfully, unfairly. 

“ And then we shall repent each drop of blood 
That hot rash haste so indirectly shed ” 

(King John, II. i. 49). 

Odds = variance, enmity. 

“ That put'st odds 

Among the rout of nations “ (Timon, IV. iii. 42). 
Eooted = landed. 

“ Late footed in the kingdom " (Lear, III. vii. 45). 
Bottoms — vessels. 

“ My ventures are not in one bottom trusted ” 

‘M. 0 / V., I. i. 42). 
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III. Pro. 35. 

III. i. 11. 

III. ii. 78. 
III. iii. 26. 

III. iii. 58. 
III. vii. 112. 

III. Pro. 24. 
IV. i. 7. 

IV. i. 64. 

IV. i. 106. 

IV. i. 99, 

IV. i, 141. 

IV. i. 154. 

IV. i. 272. 


Eke = add to, piece out. 

“ To eke it, and to draw it out in length ” 

[M. of y., Ill, ii. 23). 

O’erwkelm = o’erhang. 

“ Jfi's louring brows o'erwhelming Ms fair sight ” 

( V. and 4., 183). 

Pioner = pioneer. 

“ A worthy pioner '' [Ham., I. v. 63). 

Precepts (accent on second syllable) = summons, 

“ Those precepts cannot be served ” 

(2 Hen. IV., V. i, 14). 

Addrest = prepared. 

“ Addi’essed a mighty power ” (A. Y. L,, V. iv, 150). 

Overshot = beaten at shooting. 

“ So study evermore is overshot ” 

{Love's Labour Lost, I. i. 143). 

Inly = inwardly. 

“ I have inly tvept ’* {Temy., V. i, 200). 

Husbandry = economy, thrift. 

“ There's husbandry in heaven. 

Their candles are all out ” {Macb., II. i. 4)- 


Sort = agree. 

''•Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony" 

{M. N. D., V. i. 55) 

Possess with = communicate to. 

“ So7ne reasons of this double coronation I have 
possessed you with ” (A. JoMi, IV. ii. 41). 


Element = sky. 

“ And the cmnplexion of the element 
In favour's like the work we have in hand" 

(J. a, I. iii. 128) 

Miscarry = perish. 


“ The great soldier who miscarried at sea ” 

(If. for M., Ill, i. 217) 


Contrive = plot. 


“ All the treasons Jor these eighteen years 
Complotted and contrived in this la7id " 

{Bich. IL, I, i. 96). 

Advantage (a verb) = to benefit. 

“ It shall advantage more than do us wrong " 

{J. C., III. i. 242) 
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IV. i. 269. 

lY. ii. 11. 

IV. iii. 70. 

lY. iii. S3. 

lY. iii. 86. 
lY. V. 7. 

lY. V. 17. 

lY. Ti. 8. 

lY. vi. 21. 

7. Pro. 43. 

V. ii. 17. 

Y. ii. 42. 

Y. ii. 63, 

Y. ii. 63. 


Member (of a community) = a sharer, 

‘ T]iat I may be a member of his love” 

{0th., III. iv. 112). 

Dout = extinguish. 

“ I have a speech of fire that fain ivould blaze, 

Bui that this folly douts it ” {Mam., IV. vii. 192), 

Expedience = expedition, speed. 

” Are making hither xvith all ihie expedience ” 

{Rich. II., II. i. 287). 

Enguit = swallow up. 

“ That it englttts and sivalloios other sorrows ” 

{0th., I. iii. 69). 

Eetire = retreat, 

“ Nor coivardly in retire ” {Cor., I. vi. 4), 

Perdurable = lasting. 

“ Cables of perdmable tozighness ” {0th., I. iii. 343). 

Friend = befriend. 

“ Time must friend or end ” (2’. and 0,, I. ii. 84). 


Lard = enrich, fatten. 

“ Falstaff sweats to death. 

And lards the lean earth as he walks along ” 

(1 Men. IV., II. ii. 116). 

Eanght = reached. 

“ That ranght at mountains ^i'ith outstretched arms '' 
(3 Men. VI., I. iv. 68). 

Eemember = remind. 

“Z/ci me remember thee what thou hast promised ” 

{Temp., I. ii. 243). 

Basilisk = a cannon, 

“ Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin ” 

(1 Men. IV., II. iii. 66), 

Pleached = twined. 


“ Steal into the pleached bmver 
Eeduce = bring hack. 


{Mtich Ado, III. i. 7) 


“ That would reduce these bloody days again ” 

{Bich. III., Y. ii. 78). 

Favour = outward appearance. 


“ Vet I icell remember 

The favours of these men ” {Bich. II., IV. i. 168). 
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V. ii, 141. Greenly = foolishly. 

“ We have done but greenly 
In hugger-mugger to have interred him 

{Ham., IV. Y. 83) 

V. ii. 179. Speed = help, assistance. 

"Noiv Hercules be thy speed, yoww man ” 

( 1 . r. L., I. ii. 189). 

The Language of the Play Illustrated from Scripture. 


“ The mercy that Y/as qidck in us 
hut late ” (II. ii. 79). 

Quick = living, lively. 

“ The taste -whereof God in his 
mercy give ” (II. ii. 179). 

Taste = experience. 

“ Yoke-fellows in arm8”(II. iii. 53). 

Yoke-feUow = companion. 

“ As send precepts to the leviathan 
to come ashore ” (III. iii. 23). 

“ Go, bid thy master well advise 
himseir (II- vi. 151). 

Advise himself = consider. 

“ 0 pardon I since a crooked figure 
may 

Attest in little place a million ’’ 

(I. Pro. 12). 

May = can. 

“ Between the j?oods of Sala and of 
Elbe ” (I. ii. 45). 

Floods = rivers. 

“ Against the Scot, who will make 
road upon us ” (I, ii, 138). 

Make a road = make an 
inroad. 

“ Were all thy children kind and 
natural ” (II. Pro. 19). 

Kind = true to nature. 

“Gome home presewfZi/ ” (II. i. 84). 

Presently = immediately. 

“ They shall he apprehended by and 
by ” (II. ii. 2). 

By and by = immediately. 
That’s mercy, but too much 
security ” (II. ii- 44). 

Security = over-confidence, 
indifference to danger. 


“ Who shall judge the qtdck and 
the dead at his appearing.” 

(2 Tim. iv. 1). 

“ He shall never taste of death ” 

{John viii. 52). 

“ And I entreat thee also true 
yoke-fellow." {Phil. iv. 3). 

“ There is that leviathan ” 

(Ps. civ. 26). 

“Now, therefore, advise thyself 
what word I shall bring again to 
him that sent me ” i2 C/t,xxi.l2). 

“The Mount Sion, which may not 
be removed, but standeth fast for 
ever?” 

(Ps. cxxv. i. — Prayer Book). 

“ Your fathers dwelt on the other 
side of the flood, i.e. the river 
Euphrates” [Josh. rxiv. 2), 

“ And Achish said,- Whither have 
ye made a road to-day ? 

(1 Sam. xxvii. 10). 

“ The fruit tree yielding fruit after 
his kind ” {Qen. i, 2). 

Kind = according to its nature. 

“He shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels ” 
{Matt. sxvi. 53). 

" But the end is not by and by " 
{Luke xxi. 9), 

“ How they dwelt careless, after the 
manner of the Zidonians, quiet 
and secure ” {Judges sviii. 7)» 


O 
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IMPOETANT EEADINGS. 


I. Pro. 9. 

J I 3L 

1. i. 86. 

Lii. 72, 

I. ii. 94. 

I.U. 98. 

I. ii. 141. 
I. ii. 163. 

l. ii. 173. 

m. 175. 

I.iL208. 

T. ii. 233. 

Lii. 241. 
Lii. 248. 


IMPORTANT READINGS. 

“ Spirits that have dared.” The reading of the Folio is 
“ hath dared." The correction is Staunton’s. 

“ With such a heady ciUTance.” First Folio, ‘‘ currance." 
Second and Third Folio, “ currant." Fourth Folio, 
“ current.” Currance, F. courajice, describes the rush 
of water more vividly. 

“ The severals and unhidden passages.” Pope’s reading is 
“ several." 

“ Severals = details, is a substantive. 

“To find his title with some shows of truth.” Folios, 
“ find.” Quartos, “ fine.” Find = to supply. Fine = 
to embellish or dress up, i.e. to make it specious or 
plausible. 

“Than amply to imbar their crooked titles.” First and 
Second Polios, “ imharre ” ; Third and Fourth, 
“ imbar." Quartos, imh-ace ; later, embrace. Many 
recent editors follow Warburton, and read “ imbare." 

"Imbar" = “bar in, secure ” (Knight) ; “exclude” 
(Schmidt). Mr. Wright follows Knight. 

“ Imbare ” = to lay bare, expose. 

“ When the man dies.” Polios, "man." Quartos, "sonne.' 
But the passage in Numbers xxvii. reads, “ If the mac 
die and have no son.” 

“ To defend our inland." Folios, “ our inland." Quartos, 
“ Your England." 

“ And make her chronicle as ’••ch with praise.” Folios, 
"their." Quartos, Johnson proposed “ lier,” 

which editors have followed generally. 

“To tear and havoc more than she can eat.” Quartos, 
"spoil." Folios, "tame." The latter no doubt a 
misprint. Eowe suggested "tear." 

“ Yet that is but a crush’d necessity.” Folios, "crush'd." 
Quartos, “ curst.” Crush'd = forced, but Knight 
explains it as “overpowered.” 

“As many ways meet in one town.” Folios, "many." 
Quartos, "many, several," which many editors have 
adopted. 

“Not worshipped with a waajeTZ. epitaph.” Folios, "waxen." 
Quartos, "paper.” Either reading conveys the same 
meaning, viz., a perishable epitaph. 

“ We are no tyrant,” Folios, “ is." Quartos, “ are." 

“Of your great predecessor, Edward the Third.” The 
scansion requires the elision of the article in pro- 
n uncial ion, so many editors follow Collier, and read 
“ Edward Third." 
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I. ii. 270. 

II, i. 6. 

II. i. 38. 
II. ii. 43. 


II. ii. 114. 

II. ii. 139. 
II. iii. 11. 

11. iii, 17. 


II, iv. 57. 

II. iv. 99. 


II. iv. 107. 
III. Pro. 4. 
Ill, Pro. 6. 
III. Pro. 11. 
in. i. 7. 


“Aucl therefore living hence.” Hanmer correuts, .and 
reads “ here.'* But, as Henry in his youth passed 
much of his time away from the Court,” there seems 
no reason for the alteration. 

“ There shall be smiles.” This is the reading of the text. 
Parmer suggested “ smites,” and was followed by 
Collier. 

“ 0 well-a-day, Lady, if he he not drawn.” Polio, “ kewne.” 
Corrected by Theobald. 

‘‘ And on his more advice we pardon him.” Collier altered 
“ his ” to “ our.” But unnecessarily, for w'e may 
render ” his more advice ” in two ways — 

(1) After more reflection on his part. 

(2) After we have carefully considered his case* 

In the latter case “his ” is objective genitive. 

“ All other devils that suggest.” Polios, Hanmer 
suggested “All.” 

“ To mark the full-fraught man.” Polios, “make thee.” 

“ ’A made a finer end.” So the Polios. Capell suggests 
” fine,'' which many follow. The Hostess probably 
meant “ final,” referring to the death of Palstaff, and 
not to the manner of it. 

“ And ’a babbled of green fields.” Polios, “ And a table 
of greene fields.” Pope rejected these words as being a 
stage direction, viz. an order to bring in a table for their 
drinking at the tavern, Greenfield w’as the property- 
man of the theatre at the time. 

Theobald corrected, and gave the present text— a happy 
emendation. 

” Whiles that his mountain sire.” So the Polios. Theobald 
proposed “ mounting ” = aspiring. Many read 
“ mighty,” but either emendation misses the play on 
the double meaning of ” mountain.” 

“ Therefore in fierce tempest.” So Polios. Walker 
altered to ” fiery" the old spelling of which is 
” fierie.” He considered “fierce ” a misprint. ” Pierce ” 
is a better epithet, and as it can be pronounced as a 
dissyllable the metre does not suffer. 

“ The pining maidens’ groans.” Folios, “ privy.” Quartos 
“ pining.” 

“ Hampton pier.” Original has “ Dover.” The error is 
palpable, and was pointed out by Theobald. 

The young Phoshus fanning.” Original has ‘‘ fayninq,' 
probably a misprint. 

“ Borne with the invisible and creeping winds.” ColHer 
suggested “ Blown.” 

“ Summon up the blood.” Polios, “ commwie.” Eovre 
made the cofrectios. 
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IMPOETANT EBADINGS. 


III. i. 17. “ On, on, yon noblest English.” First Folio, “ nohlisli" ; 

others, “ nohkstJ' Malone corrected to ” noble.” The 
meaning is, “ Yon English nobles,” as distinguished 
from the “ good yeoman ” (1. 25). 

III. i. 32. “ Straining upon the start.” Folios, “ straying” The 

correction is Howe’s. 

HI. ii. 20. “ Up to the breach, you dogs 1 Avaunt, you cullions ! 

So the Folios. The Quartos read, “ God’s plud ! [Jp 
to the preaches, you rascals I Will you not up to the 
preaches ? " 

III, hi. 35. “ Defile the looks." Folios, ” tfesire.” The correction is 
Howe’s. 

III. vi. 12. “ There is an auncient lieutenant there at the pridge.” 

[Auncient = ensign.] Folios, “ aiichient lieutenant.” 
Quartos, “ an ensigne.” 

III. vi. 80. “ New-tuned oaths.” Folios, ” new-tuned.” Pope reads, 

“ new-turned.” Collier, “ new-coined,” 

IV. ii. 13. “ Dout them with superfluous courage.” Folios, “doubt” 

which was an old spelling of “ dout.” The sense of 
“ dout ” is clearly necessary. 

IV. ii. 62. ” I stay but for my guidon.” Folios, ” guard.” Guidon = 
standard bearer. Guard = bodyguard. 

IV, hi. 44. “ He that shall live this day and see old age.” Folios, 

“ see— -live,” Pope transposed the words. 

IV- hi. 52. ” Familiar in his mouth.” Folios, ” his." Quartos, 
‘‘ their.” 

IV. iv. 80. “ The French might have a good prey of us if he knew of 
it.” Folios, ” he.” Collier altered to “ they.” The 
change is unnecessary, since French ” = the French 

IV. vii. 75. ” To book our dead.” Folios, ‘'6oo?f,” Collier suggest?^ 
” looh” 

Booh = to register, number. 

Look = to look for; and would be an instance of an 
intransitive verb used intransitively. 

V. i. 81 ” My NeU _is dead.” Fohos, » Doll ” = DoU Tearsheet ; 

which is a palpable blunder, for Pistol was married 
to Nell Quickly, and quarrelled with Doll Tearsheet 
(see II. i. 16, 28). 
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GLOSSARY. 

The Editor would acknowledge his obligation to Skeai’s Etymological Eicih-mary 

A. S. =<= Anglo-Saxon. D. = Danish. Dut. = Datcli. P. = French. Glc. = Greek. 

Ger. = German. I. = Irish. le. = Icelandic. It. = Italian. L. = .Latin. 

M.E.=Middle English. 0=01d. O.P.=«01d French, Sw.= Swedish. "W. ='\¥elBh. 

Aliate (O.F. ahatre, ; Low L. abbatere, to beat from or down) = to beat 
down, to lessen. “Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage,” 

Abridgment (M.E. abregen, O.P. abregier, L. abreviare, to shorten) = a 
summary. “ Then brook abridgnteut.” 

Abutting (O.F. abouter, to thrust towards) = to project forwards. “Whose 
high upreared and abutting fronts.” 

Achieve (O.P. achever, lit. to bring to a head ; O.P. a chef, L. ad camit, 
to a head) = to finish, accomplish. “ Bid them achieve me and then 
sell my bones " = accomplish their purpose upon me, i.e., kill. 

Admiral (O.P. amiral, admiral', Low L. admiraldus, a prince, chief; 
Arabic a^nir or emir a prince ; amir-al-bahr, prince of the sea, 
whence amiral), the chief commander of a fleet. “Jacgues of 
Chatillon, admiral of Prance.” 

Alarum (P. alarnie. It. all’arme, L. ad ilia arnia, to arms) = a signal ot 
alarm sounded by a trumpet. 

Ambassador (P. ambassadcur, an embassy ; It. ambassciata ; Low L. 
ambascia ; L. amhactus, a servant) = a devoted servant ; then, 
messenger from a sovereign power. “ The Prench ambassador upon 
that instant craved audience.” 

Ancient, an old corruption of ensign. Ensign (O.P. ensipie, a standard ; 
L. in, upon ; sigmm, a mark ; i.e. with a mark upon it) = a standard; 
and then a standard-bearer = an officer styled ensign. “ Ancient 
Pistol ’’ = Ensign Pistol. 

Annoy (M.E. anomi ; O.P. anoicr, to annoy ; L. in odio, in hatred) = to 
vex. “ That might annoij my finger ” = injure. 

Anon (A.S. on an, i.e. in one) = in one moment, immediately. “And 
anon desire them all to my pavilion.” 

Antics (L. antiguus, old. Antico was a term applied in Italy to 
grotesquely sculptured figures) = grotesque figures, buEoons. “ Three 
such antics do not make up a man ” = bufioons. 

Arrant. A variant of errant. Errant (O.P. errer ; L. iterare, to wander. 
Originally “ wandering,” as vagabond originally meant “ strolling ”) 
= notoriously bad, thorough-paced. “ This is an arrant, counterfeit 
rascal.” 

Assay (O.P. essai, a trial ; L. exaginm, a trial by weight) = attempt, trial. 

“ Galling the gleaned land with hot assays ” = fierce assaults or 
attempts to take a town. 

Attaint (hl.E. atteinen; O.P. ateindre ; L. attingere, to reach to, attain; to 
attaint, originally meant to reach to, then = to convict). “But 
freshly looks and overbears attaint ”=infection. 

Avaunt (short for P. en avant, in advance) = begone. “ Avaunt, you 
Bullions 1 ” 
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A-wkward (M.E. rntfe, awk, contrary, perverse, ward = direction) = in a 
contrary direction ; hence, clumsy. “ Tis no sinister nor no awkward 
claim,” Here in the original sense = not direct. 

Bachelor (M.B. bacheler ; Low L. baccalarius, one who holds a small farm. 
Perhaps from Low L. baeca = vacca, a cow) = an unmarried man. 
“Take the word of a king and a bachelor.” 

Ballad (O.P. balade, a song for dancing; Low L. ballare, to dance), 
originally a dancing song, then a popular song, in simple, homely 
verse. “ A rhyme is hut a ballad.” 

Bankrupt (It. baiica, a bench, rotta, broken ; L. ruptus, broken) = an 
insolvent trader. The money changers used benches as money 
counters, and when one of them failed his bench was broken as an 
indication that he was insolvent, “ Big Mars seems bankrupt in their 
beggared host.” 

Banquet (P. banquet, a feast ; Lit. a small bench ; dim of It. banca, a 
bench) = a feast. “ His house filled up with riots, banquets, 
sports.” 

Bargain (Low L. barcaniare, to change about). As a substantive it is 
used by Shakespeare in two senses: (1) agreement, contract, (2) the 
thing purchased. “ I by bargain should wear it myself.” 

Bawcock (P. beau, fine, coq, cock) = fine fellow. “ Good bawcock, bate 
thy rage.” 

Beadle (M.B. bedel; A.S. hydel, a beadle from beodan to bid). Lit, a 
proclaimer, or messenger. The messenger or crier of a court. A petty 
church officer. “ War is his beadle ” i.e. officer to summon the offender 
to the bar of divine justioe, 

Beaver, properly Bever, spelt Beaver by confusion with beaver-hat (P. 
baviere, a child’s bib ; P. haver, to slaver) = the beaver of a helmet 
(see note iv. ii. 44). “ And faintly through the rusty beaver peeps.” 

Bolt, boult (O.P. bulter, to sift through coarse cloth ; Low L. burra, 
coarse, red cloth) = to sift meal. “ Such and so finely bolted didst 
thou seem." 

Bootless (A.S. bdt, profit) = useless, profitless. “We may as bootless spend 
our vain command. 

Broached (M.B. broche, a pin, peg, brooch ; P. broche, a spit, a point ; 
Low L. brocca, a pointed stick) = spitted, transfixed. “ Bringing 
rebellion broached xipon hia sword.” 

Brook (A.S. brucan, to use, enjoy) = to endure, put up with. “Then 
brook abridgement.” 

BuEy (O.Dut. bollaert, a jester ; Swed. buller, clamour) = rough, noisy 
fellow. (Shakespeare uses bully in the sense of a brisk, dashing 
fellow, and it is suggested that this may be derived from Dut. boel, a 
lover.) The word is often used as a term of admiration, “I love the 
lovely bully.” Pistol speaks thus of King Henry, meaning he is a 
jolly, dashing sort of fellow. 

Buxom (M.E. boxom ; Lit. bow-some ; A.S. bugan, to bow, bend, obey ; and 
sum, suffix. The old sense was obedient, obliging, good naturod) = 
lively, sprightly. “ Of buxom valour.’’ 
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Casli (P. casse, a case ; L. capsa, a box, capere to hold) originally, a till or 
box to keep money in ; then, the money placed in the box. “ In casa 
moab justly paid ” = coin, ready money. 

Casques (P. casque ; It. casco, a helmet, a headpiece) = helmet. “ The 
very casques that did affright the air at Agincourt.” 

Challenge (O.P. chalonge, a dispute, an accusation; L. calutmiia, false 
accusation) = to defy a person to single combat, to call upon him to 
make good an accusation. “ If ever I live to see it, I will challenge it.” 

Chantry (P. chanter, L. caniare, to sing) = a chapel for choral service. 

“ I have built two chantries,’^ i.c., two chapels, where masses are to 
be sung for the soul of King Richard II. 

Chattels (PI. of M.E. chatel, property ; O.P. catel ; L. capitale, capital, 
property) = movable property. Chattel is a doublet of cattle. In 
olden times wealth was estimated in cattle. " Look to my chattels 
and my movables.” 

Christom, properly chrisom (Low L. chrisma, holy oil; Gk. )(picr[La, 
an unguent) = holy unction. “ Went away an it had been any 
christom child ”=a child wearing a chrisom-cloth, i.e. the cloth placed 
on it at baptism, and which it wore for a month. 

Chirrlish (A.S. ceorl, a man) = (1) rough, rude ; (2) niggardly, miserly. 

” Were better than a churlish turf of Prance ” = rough turf for a 
pillow. 

Cloy (O.P. cloyer, to cloy, stop up; P. clouer, to nail, fasten up ; P. clou, ; 
L. olavus, a nail), originally to stop up, hence, to sate, “ Whom be 
hath dulled and cloyed with gracious favours.” 

Complement (L. compUmentum, that which completes; L. complere, to 
fulfil) = that which fills up and completes. ” Garnished or decked in 
modest complement.” 

Con (A.S. cunnan, to know) = to learn by rote, ” This they con perfectly 
in the phrase of war.” 

Oonstahle (P, connf.tahle, O.P. conistable L co7nes stabuli - count of the 
stable, a title of a dignitary of the Roman Empire, and afterwards in 
use amongst the Pranks). The Constable of England and Prance 
was at one time a military officer of state, next in rank to the crown. 

‘ Constable ' now means a peace-officer. “ Charles Delabreth, high 
constable of Prance.” 

Conveyor Convey (M.E. convim, ta convey; O.P. convier, to convey < 
convoy; Low L. conviare, to acbompany ; L. con (cumj with, via 
way) = to convey, accompany on the way. “ And crowns for convoy 
put into his purse ”=money to assist him on his journey, i.e., to pay 
his travelling expenses. 

Coranto (P. courante. It. coranto, L. currere, to run) = a running dance, 
a kind of gallop. “ And teach lavoltas high and swift corantos.” 

Corporal (P. caporal ; It. caporale, a chief, corporal of a band. It. eajo 
L. caput head) = a subordinate officer. “ Good Corqjoral Nym." 

Coulter (A.S. cuUer ; L. ettUer ; a knife, a plough) = the fore-iron of a 
plough which cuts the soil. “ While that the cowJfer rusts.” 
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Counterfeit (F. contrefaire, to imitate : L. contra^ against, facere to make) 
= an imitation, “ This is an arrant counterfeit rascal.” 

Cousin (F. cousin ; L. consolrinus = son of a mother’s sister. In Shakes- 
peare’s time the word had thi-ee meanings : (1) son or daughter of an 
uncle or aunt ; (2) any kinsman or kinswoman ; (3) a title of dis- 
tinction or courtesy. The word is used in the latter sense in many 
passages in this play. 

Coxcomb = cock’s comb. A fool, named from his cock’s comb, or fools’ 
capi i.e. a cap with a cock’s crest. Shakespeare uses the word in 
three senses (1) a fool’s cap, (2) a fool, (3) the head. ‘‘A prating 
coxcomb” — fool. 

Crouch (kl.E. crouchm, allied to crolcen, to bend). “ Crouch for employ- 
ment.” 

Cue (F. qtieue, L. cauda, a tail) = the tail-end of the speech of the 
previous speaker, a signal to the succeeding speaker to utter his own 
words. ” Now we speak upon our cue” 

Cullion (P, couillon, It. coglione, a base fellow) = a wretch, a base, low 
fellow. “Avaunt, you cnllionsl” 

Ormning (A.S. cunnan, to know) = clever. “ And whatsoever cunning 
friend it was.” 

Curtle-axe, a corruption of cutlas (F. coutelas, a short sword, L. cultellus, 
a knife, diminutive of cwl/er, a ploughshare) = a short sword. “To 
give each naked curtle axe a stain.” 

Curtsy )M,B, cortesie, courteous ; O.P. corte, a court) = to make an 
obeisance, “ Nice customs curtsy to great kings.” 

Dalliance (M.B. dallen, to play, trifle) = trifling. “ And silken dalliance 
in the wardrobe lies.” 

Dauphin, A title of the eldest son of the king of France, who took it 
from the province of Dauphiny. G-uy, Count of Vienne, was first so 
styled because he wore a dolphin as his cognizance. His seignenrie 
received the name of “ the Dawphini” The province was sold to 
Philip YI., on condition that the heir to the throne assumed the title 
of Dauphin. 

Deck ifDut. deVken, to cover) = to cover, to adorn. “For ’tis your thoughts 
that now must deck our kings.” 

Defunction (L. defunctus, p.p. of defungi, to perform fully) = death, i.e. 
the course of life having been fuUy performed. “After def miction of 
Eng Fharamond,’ ’ ^ 

Deracinate (L. de from radix, radicis the root) = to uproot. “ That should 
deracinate such savagery.” 

Dispatch (O.F. dfispecJisr ; Low L. dispedicare', L. pedica, a fetter) = 
to hasten. The original sense was “ to remove a hindrance.” “And 
you. Prince Dauphin, with all swift despatch.” 

Doublet [doublet, an inner (double) garment; F. double, double) = a close 
mtiug Jacket, worn under the cloak. Being lined, it W’as of double 
tmokness; hence the name “doublet." “The fat knight with the 
great-pelly-doubZef.” 
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Bress^ (O.F. drcssor, to erect, dress ; Low L. directiare, L. dirigere, to 
direct) = prepare, dress. “That wa should dress as fairly for 
our end.” 

Drone (A.S. drdn ; Sw. dronare, lit. ‘hummer), a uon-working bee, so- 
called from the droning sound it makes. “ The laay, yawning drone.'* 

Dowry (M.E. dower ; Low L. dotarkim ; L. dotare, to endow) = an 
endowment. “With her, to dowry ”) = marriage portion. 

Eke (M.E. elcen, A.S. dean, to augment) = to augment, piece out. “ And 
eche (eke) out our performance with your mind.” 

Earnest (M.E. ernes ; dim of O.E. e?-res, arres L. arrha, a pledge) = a 
pledge ; part paid beforehand as a pledge that the whole sum shall 
be paid when the bargain is completed. “ And from his coffers 
received the golden earnest of our death.” 

Embassy (Low L. ambascia, a mission, service). “ Then go w’e in to hear 
his embassy " = message which he is commissioned to bear. 

Enscheduled see “ Schedule.” 

Erst (A.S. m-est, superlative of asr soon) = soonest, at first, formerly. 
“ The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth.” 

Esquire (O.F. escuyer, a squire ; Low L. scutarms, a shield-bearer ; L. 
scutum, a shield) = a shield bearer, then, attendant upon a knight. 
“ Two hundred good esquires,” 

Exchequer (O.E. esoheqtiier, a chess-board; hence a checkered cloth on 
which accounts were reckoned by means of counters) = a court of 
revenue. “ For our losses his exchequer is too poor.” 

Fain (A.S. fagan, glad) = willingly, gladly. “ As I perceived his grace 
would fain have done.” 

Farced (F. farcir, h.farcire, to stufi) = stuffed, crammed. “ The /orcetZ 
title running ’fore the king ” = the title stuffed out with pompous 
titles preceding the name of the king, e.g., His most Gracious 
Majesty. 

Fiend (A.S. fiond, an enemy, lit. the hating one), a devil. “ And whatso- 
ever cunning jiimd it was.” 

Foil (M.E. foylen, to trample under foot; O.F. fouler, to trample on; 
Low L. fuUare, to full cloth) = to defeat. Foil, a blunt sword, is so 
called because it was foiled gr blunted. “With four or five most 
ragged /offs.” 

Fumitory, formerly fivmiter {F. fumclerre, fumitory, fume de terre and 
fumus de terra = smoke from the earth ; so named from the smell) 
= a plant. “ Darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory.” 

Gage (F. gage, from gager, to pledge ; Low L. vadium, a pledge ; L. vas, a 
pledge) = a pledge. “ Give me any gage of thine.” 

Galliard (Sp. gallarda, a kind of lively Spanish dance ; Sp. gallardo, gay, 
lively) = a lively dance, “ That can be wdth a nimble galliard won," 

Gimmal (O.F. gemeau fern gemelle, a twin, L. gemellus, a twin, dim. of L. 
geminus double), a double ring with two or more links. “And in 
their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit lies foul with chew’d grass.” 

Glistering (A.S. glisian, to shine) « glittering. “From qlisterinq 
semblances of piety.” 
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€rloze or gloss (O.I’. gloze-, L. glossa, a difficult -word requiring explana- 
tion) as noun = commentary, explanation ; as verb = to explain, to 
interpret. “ Wbicb. Salique-land the French unjustly glaze." 

Groat (0. Lovt G. grate, a coin of Bremen; meaning “great,” because 
large in comparison with the copper coins formerly in use there) = a 
coin worth fourpenoe. “ There is a gfroat to heal your pate.” 

Guilt (A.S. gylt, originally a fine for an offence) = crime. “ Have for the 
gilt of Prance — 0 guik, indeed. II. Pro. 26. 

Havoc (It appears to be put for havot. O.P. havot, plunder (Skeat) ) = 
destraction. “To tear and havoc more than she can eat” = to 
destroy, lay waste. 

Hie (A.S. higian, to hasten) = to hasten. “ Thither would I Me.” 

Hilding, short for Mldering or hinderling, a wretch (M.E. hinderling, 
base, from A.S. hinder, backwards, with suffix, ling) = a base wretch. 
“ To purge this field of such a hilding foe.” 

Imp (M.E. imp, a graft on a tree, impen^ to graft ; Low L. impotus, a 
graft; Gk. e/A<j!)TJTos, engrafted lju, = Iv, in; to produce), a 

graft, offspring, mischievous fellow, demon. It was formerly used 
in a good sense = scion, offspring. “An imp of fame” = scion, 
offspring. 

Impawn (L. pawwtf, a cloth). ’Barone & pledge; the readiest thing to 
pledge being a piece of clothing. Impawn = to put in pledge. 
“ Therefore, take heed how you impawn our person.” 

Impeachment (P. enipicher, O.P. enipescher, to hinder. Low L. impedicare, 
to fetter) Impeach originally meant to hinder, now = to charge with 
a crime. “But could be willing to march on to Calais without 
impeachment.” Here in the original sense of “ impediment.” 

Impediment (L. impedire, to entangle the feet ; L. pcs, a foot) = obstruc- 
tion, hindrance. “ What was the impediment that broke this off,” 

Impound (M.E. pond; A.S. pund, an' enclosure). Pound = an enclosure 
for strayed cattle. Impound = to place in the pound. “ But taken 
and impounded as a stray, the King of Scots.” 

Jot (Hebrew yod, the smallest letter in the alphabet) = a point, a tittle, 
the least quantity imaginable. “ Nor doth he dedicate one jot of 
colour.” 

Jutty, a corruption of jetty. Jetty [B.jetUe, a cast or throw, L. jaotare, 
to throw) = a pier thrown out into the sea. O’erhang ani jutty his 
confounded base.” Here, as a verb = to project beyond. 

Kern (Irish ceatharnaeh, a soldier) = a light armed Irish soldier. “ You 
rode like a kem of Ireland.” 

Kex (M.E. hex, W. cecys, plu., hollow stalks, hemlock; L. cicuta, 
hemlock) = hemlock, a hollow stem. “Rough thistles, kechsies, 
burs.” 

Kind (A.S. cynde, natural) = natural, according to nature. “ Were all 
thy children kind and natural ” = true to their birth. 
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Knave (A.S. cmi’pa, a boy) = a boy, a servant; and then a sly fellow, a 
rascal, villain. The word is used by Shakespeare with both meanings. 
“ The rascally, scald, peggarly, lousy, pragging knave, Pistol ” = 
Viliam. 

Knight (A.S. cnicht, a bey, a servant) = a youth, servant, man-at-arms, 
and then ‘ one admitted to a certain feudal rank.’ “ Fifteen hundred 
knights.” 

Lackey (O.F. laquay, a lackey, a footboy; Sp. lacayo, a lackey, Arabic 
luha, worthless, servile, a slave) = footman, menial attendant. 
“ Never anybody saw it but his lackey” 

Largess (P. largesse, bounty, L. largitio, a bestowing, L. largus, large, 
liberal) = a liberal gift. “ A largess universal like the sun.” 
(HI. Pro. 43). 

Lavolta (It. la, the, volta, sudden turn, L. volvere, to roll, turn round) 
Vault, to leap, and vault, a cellar, are derived from the same root. 
“ And teach lavoltas high and swift corantos.” A dance resembling 
the waltz, with a series of high leaps or bounds. 

Lea (M.E. lay, ley, A.S. Zed, untilled land = a meadow. “Her fallow 
leas.” 

Leash (M.E. lees, a leash ; Low L. laxa, a thong) = a thong to hold a dog. 
“ And at his heels, leashed in like hounds.” 

Lief (A.S. leof, dear) = dearly, gladly. “I had as Zio/have my mistress 
a jade.” 

Lig (M.S. liggen, lien, A.S. liegan ; L. IccMis, a bed) = to rest, abide. Lie 
is from lien ; the form Lig from liggen, “ Ay’ll lig, i’ the grund 
for it.” 

Linstock (formerly lintsiock. Dut. lent, a match ; stok, a stick) = a stick 
to hold a lighted match. “ The nimble gunner with linstock now the 
devilish cannon touches.” 

Lists (M.E. listes, O.F. lesse, a tiltyard ; Low L. licia, barriers ; 
apparently allied to L. liemm, a thread — perhaps a space roped in — 
Skbat) = ground enclosed for a tournament. “ With the weakZfsZ of 
a country’s fashion ” = barrier. 

Marches (A.S. mearc, a mark, boundary) = border, frontier. “ They of 
those marches, gracious sovereign ” = The Wardens of the marches. 

Mastiff (originally, a house dog ; O.F. mestif, derived in some way from 
L. mansio, an abode) — a house dog of great strength and courage. 
“ The men do S 3 rmpathis 8 with the mastiffs in robustious and rough 
coming on.” 

Mass. (M.E. Messe, Low L. missa, dismissed). The Eucharist. Said 
to be from the phrase ite missa est (Go, the congregation is 
dismissed) used at the end of the service. “ By the mess ” = 
mass (in. ii. 103). 

Maw (M.E. mawB ; X.S. rnaga, stomach) = stomach. “ And in thy hateful 
lungs ; yea, in thy maw.” 

Mercenary (F. mercenaire ; L. mercenaritis, a hireling ; from L. merces, 
pay) = a hired or paid soldier, as distinct from those who followed 
their lord under the obligation to feudal service. “ There are hut 
Bizteen hundred mercenaries. 
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Miclcle (M,B. mikd ; A.S. mycel ; Q-k. fLcydX.r] = great. An oath ol 
michle might.” 

Miscreate (L. mimis, less ; crederey to belieye) = false, spurious. “ With 
opening titles miscreate.” 

Moiety {]?. moiiU a half; L. medkis, middle) = half “for my English 
moiety ” 

Naught (M.E. nanyM ; A.S. nd not, whit, a creature, person, thing) = 
nothing, worthless. " Though in pure truth, it was corrupt and 
naught.” 

Nice (O.E. nice; L. nescius, ignorant). The word has many meanings in 
Slmkespeare ; generally = fastidious. “ Or nicely charge your under- 
standing soul" = sophistically, subtly. 

Odds (M.B. odde ; Ic. oddi, a triangle, hence, odd number ; hence also the 
phrase, sfa?idasli: i odda,io stand at odds, to quarrel). “I desire 
nothing but odd& with England ”= quarrel, enmity. 

Ooze (M.E. loose \ A.S. wdse, w6s, moisture) = moisture, soft mud. “As 
is the oo 2 e and bottom of the sea.” 

Ordnance, formerly ordinance (E. ordinance] Low h. ordinatia, a com- 
mand; L. ordinare, to set in order) = artillery. Formerly it had 
reference to the lore or size of the cannon, and was thence transferred 
to the cannon itself. “ In second accent of his ordnance.” 

Orisons (O.P. orison ; L. orationem, acc. of oratio, a prayer) = a prayer. 
“Are heavy orisons ’gainst this poor wretch.” 

Palfrey (M.E. jjalc/raf, L. paravedus, lit. “an extra post horse,” 

beside, hence, extra, veredus, a posthorse) = saddle horse, especially 
a lady’s horse. “ It is the prince of palfreys.” 

Pavilioned (F. pavilion, a tent ; so called, because it spread out like the 
^yings of a butterfly ; L. papilio, a butterfly) = living in tents. “ And 
lie pavilioned in the fields of France.” 

Pilfer (O.P. pelfre, plunder ; L. pilare, to plunder) = to rob, plunder. 
“ The pilfering borderers.” 

Pillage {'W. pillage] L. pillare, to plunder) = plunder. “Which pillage 
they with merry march bring home.” 

Pioner or Pioneer (O.F. pionier, an extension of F. pion, It. pedone, a 
foot soldier, Low Jj. pedoiiem, acc. of pedo, a foot soldier, L. pes, the 
foot) = a foot soldier, especially applied to sappers and miners ; a 
soldier who clears the way before an army. “ Have the pioners 
given over” = the sappers and miners at the siege of Harfleur. 

Pleach or Plash (M.E. plechen, O.P. plessier, later plesser, to plash, plait 
young branches; Low L. plessa, a thicket of woven houghs; 
L. plectere, to weave, also plicare, to fold) = to intertwine houghs in 
a hedge. “ Her hedges emn-pleached.” 

Plebeian (L. phis, the people) = the common people ; properly it means 
the free citizens of Eome, who ware neither patricians nor clients. 
“ With the plebeians swarming at his heels.” 

Port (F. port, carriage, demeanour ; L. portare, to carry) = carriage, 
bearing, demeanour. “Assume the port of Mara. 
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Preposterously (L. p-(sposterus, invorted, hind part before ; L. pra, before ; 
posterus, later, coining after) = contrary to natural order, absurdly. 

“ That wrought upon thee so preposterously." 

Pry (M.B. jjricii put tor piren by the shifting of the ?•) = to peer. “Let 
it pry through the portage of the head.” 

Puissance (P . puissance, power) = power. “ And make imaginary 
puissance" = imagine a mighty army. 

Purchase (O.P. pour chacer, to pursue eagerly, acquire, get). “ They will 
steal anything and call \t, pur chase." Purchase, here, is a cant term 
for stolen goods = booty, plunder. 

Quick (A.S. ewfe, living) = living, lively. “That mercy that was qidcTi 
in ns but late.” 

Quotidian (L. quotidianus, daily) = a fever whose paroxy.sms return every 
day. “ He is so shaked of a burning quotidian tertairi.” 

Racket, Eaquet (Sp. raqueia, a racket, battle-dore) = a bat with a network 
blade. “ When we have matched our rackets to these halls.” 

Rapier (P. “ rapier, rapiere; Spanish sword, ” Palsgrave). The name was 
given in contempt, meaning “a rasper” or poker = a light, narrow 
sword used for thrusting. “I will scour you with my rapUr." 

Rascal (M.B. rascaille, the common herd ; P. racaille, the scum, outcasts 
of any company ; Low L. rasicare, to scrape ; originally, a deer out of 
condition, not worth hunting) = knave, villain. “ This is an arrant, 
counterfeit rascal." 

Reek (M.E. reke, A.S. rtc, vapour; A.S. reac, pt. t. of ree'ean, to reek, 
smoke) , as verb = to smoke, rise as vapour. “ And draw their honours 
reeking up to heaven.” 

Rendezvous (P. rendez votts ; L. redclite vos, render yourselves) = a place 
appointed for the assembly of soldiers. “ That is my rest, that is the 
rendezvous of it." 

Sack (P. sec, dry : vin. sec, dry wine : L. siccus, dry) = a dry wine. Sack 
was the name of an old Spanish wine. “ They say he cried out of 
sack," i.e. against the wine called sack. 

Scaffold (P, eschafaud, a scaffold, cognate with It. catafalco a funeral 
canopy, also a stage, a scaffold ; L. capture compounded with It. 
halco, a balcony). “ This unworthy scaffold." 

Scald (Scall = scab on the skin ; lo. skalli, a bald head ; originally a, peeled 
head. Scald = afflicted with the scall) = a scurvy, paltry fellow. 
“ The rascally, scald, peggarly, lousy, pragging knave, Pistol.” 

Scambling (O.P. escamptr, s’escamper, to flee ; L. ex out, and campits, a 
battle-field). Scamp, is from the same root. “ The scfflwiWxbigr and 
unquiet time ” = disordered. 

Schedule (O.P. schedule, a scroll, L. schcdtila, a small leaf of paper; 
dimin. of scheda, a strip of papyrus-bark; L. scindere, to cut) = a 
scroll, “ You have enscheduled briefly in your hands " = written on 
a scroll. 

Scion (O.P. cion, scion, a shoot, originally a cutting ; L. secare,^ to cut) 
= a shoot cut off one tree_for grafting on another. “ Our scions put 
in wild and savage stock.” 
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Sconce [O.Dxi^:. scliantz&; Dufc. sc/joms, a fortress ; L. abscondere, to hide) 
= a small fort, a bulwark. ” At such and such a sconce.’' 

Security (L. se, apart from; ctira, care, anxiety), originally, without 
anxiety, with confidence ; then, free from anxiety, safe. “ That's 
mercy, but too much security ” = carelessness, over-confidence. 

Sentinels (F. sentinelle ; It. sentinella, a watch, a sentinel ; L. scntinator, 
one who pumps bilge water out of a ship ; L. sentinel, the hold of a 
ship. The occupation of pumping would req^uire constant attention) 
= a soldier on guard. “ The fe’d sentinels.” 

Shrewdly (M.B. schrewed, accursed, past part, of sclireioen, to curse) = 
wickedly, maliciously. “ Yesterday your mistress shrewdly shook 
your back.” 

Smirch (weakened form of smer-h ; M.E. stner-en, to smear) = bo besmear 
‘‘ with his smirch'd complexion.” 

Sodden, past part, of seethe (M.E. sethan, to boil) = to boil. “ Sodden 
water, a drench for sur-reined jades, their barley broth ” = here refers 
to beer, i.e. water boiled with malt, which the Dauphin con- 
temptuously calls “barley broth.” 

Speculation (L. syeculare, to behold, specula, a watch tower) “ Took stand 
for idle specnlation ” = beholding, or observation as from a watch 
tower. 

Strain (A.S. streyne, from strynan, to beget) = race, breed. “ And he is 
bred out of that bloody strain.” 

Surgeon (The old spelling was chirugeon. Gk. hand, epyetv 

to work) = one who works with the hands, a surgeon. “ Some crying 
for a surgeon.” 

Sutler (Dut. soetelaar, originally a scullion, a drudge, then a victualler = 
one who sells provisions in a canap. “ For I shall sutler be unto the 
camp.” 

Swasher (Skeat gives as the derivation of swash, Sw svassha, to make a 
swashing noise, as when one walks with water in one’s shoes) = 
braggart, swaggerer. “ I have observed these three swashers.” 

Tall (M.E. taJ ; A.S. tcel, seemly, elegant, also good, valiant, bold). “ Thy 
spirits are most tall ” — valiant, courageous. Skeat remarks that 
in the sense of “ lofty,” the word may be Celtic. 

Tertian (L. tertianus, tertian, t&rtius, third) = a fever returning every 
third day. “ He is so shaked of a burning quotidian tertian.” 

Tike (Ic. tik, a dog) = a cur-dog, a low fellow. “ Base tike, oallest thou 
me host.” 

Troth-plight (A.S. ireowe, true ; M.E. pliht, danger, also, engagement; 
pledge) = to have pledged one’s troth or word i.e. betrothed. “ You 
were troth-plight to her.” 

Umbered, Umber (It. terra d’ ombra ; L. umbra, a shadow) = a species 
of ochre, a brown colour. “ Each battle sees the other’s umbered 
face ” = darkened in the shadows thrown by the fires. 

Usurp (F. usurper-, L. usurpare, to employ, acquire. From L. usus, 
use), to seize to one’s own use. “Hugh Capet also, who usurped the 
crown, ^ 
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Yarlet or Vaslet, dim. of Vassal (see Vassal) =; attendant The word lias 
now deteriorat 0 d= scoundrel, rascal. “ My horse, mrkt ' = attendant. 

Vassal {F. vassal, a subject, Low L. mssalis, a servant) = a dependent 
“ Whose low vassal seat.” 

Vawai’d or Vanward (O.F, aimt-mrde, later, avant-garde, P. avant, 
before ; O.P. wards, a guard) = the front of an army. “ The leading 
of the vaimrdy 

Vigil (P. mgik, a vrgil, eve of holy day; L. vigilia, a watch) 

watching ’—the eve of any holy Lay. “Will yearly on the vigil feast 
his neighbours.” 

Whelk (M.E. wklJts, dim. of wheal, A.S. kw^k, a pimple) = a small 
pimple. “ His face is all bubukles and wklhs." 

Wink (A.S. wincian, to wink) = to move the eyelids quickly. “ But I will 
wink, and hold out mine iron ” = shut my eyes. 

Wit (A.S. wit, to know). To wit =to know; then “ by which it is to be 
known ” = “ that is to say.” 

Wretch (M.P. wrecch, k,B.wTecca,m outcast, from wrecan, to drive, 
urge, hence to exile) = miserable creature, lit. outcast. “ Where 
wretches their poor bodies must lie and fester.” Here = outcasts, 
since the bodies of the English will lie in French soil, outcast from 
England. 

Yearn (A.S. yrnian, to grieve) = to grieve. “ For my manly heart doth 
yearn."' learn = to long for, is derived from A.S. gijrnan = to be 
desirous. 

Yeoman (0. Friesic ga, a village, and man, a man) - dweller in a village, 
a farmer owning a small Leehold. “And you, good yeoman." The 
yeomen of England provided the archers of the English army. 

Yerk = Jerk (Cotgrave explains F. /owelfer by “to scourge, lash, yerk, or 
jerke”— S keat) = to jerk, to thrust, with a sudden and quick motion. 
“ Jerk out their armed heels.” 
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ACT I.— SCENE I. 

“ In the second yeare of Ms reigne, king Henrie called his high court 
of parlement, the last daio of Aprill, in the towne of Leicester, in which 
parlement naanie profitable lawes were concluded, and mania petitions 
mooved, were for that time deferred. Amongst which, one was, that a 
bill exhibited in the parlement holden at Westminster in the eleventh 
yeare of king Henrie the fourth (which, by reason the king was then 
troubled with civill discord, came to none effect) might now with good 
deliberation be pondered, and brought to some good conclusion. The 
effect of which supplication was, that the temporall lands devoutlie given, 
and disordinatelie spent by religious, and other spirituall persons, should 
be seized into the kings hands, sith the same might suffice to mainteine, 
to the honor of the king, and defense of the realme, fifteene earls, fifteene 
hundred knights, six thousand and two hundred esguiers, and a hundred 
almesse-houses, for reliefe onlie of the poore, impotent, and needie persons, 
and the king to have clearlie to his coffers twentie thousand pounds, with 
manie other provisions and values of religious houses, which I passe over. 

“ This bill was much noted, and more feared among the religious sort, 
whom suerlie it touched verie neere, and therefore to find remedie against 
it, they determined to assaie all waies to put by and overthrow this bill ; 
wherein they thought bast to trie if they might moove the kings mood 
with some sharps invention, that he should not regard the importunate 
petitions of the commons. 

In the Play. 

The scene is laid at London (by Editors), following the intimation 
of the Chorus. “ The king is set from London ” (2 Pro. 34). 

But the Parliament was held at Leicester, 

Shakespeare gives the sum as demanded from the clergy at, “ A 
thousand powjufs by the year." 

Eolinshed names the sum as “ twentie thousand pounds." 

Holinshed gives the principal ; Shakespeare, the interest, calculated 
at 5 per cent. 

ACT I.— SCENE II. 

Whereupon, on a daie in the parlement, Henrie Ohiohelie, arch- 
bishop of Oanturburie, made a pithie oration wherein he declared, how 
not onelie the duchies of Normandie and Aquitaine, with the counties of 
Anjou and Maine, and the countrie of Gascoigne, were by undoubted 
title apperteining to the king, as to the lawfull and onelie heire of 
the same; hut also to the whole realme of France, as heire to his 
great grandfather king Edward the third. 

" Herein did he much inveia against the surmised and falsa fained law 
S alike which the Frenchmen alledge ever against the kings of England in 
barre of their just title to the crowne of France. The verie words of that 
supposed law are these, In terram Salicmn rnnlieries ne sucQedand, that ia 
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to aaie, into the Salike land let not women succeed. Which the French 
glossers expound to be the realme of Prance, and that this law was made 
by king Plmramond ; whereas yet their owne authors affirma that the 
land Salike is in Germanie betweene the rivers of Elbe and Sala ; and that 
when Charles the great had overcome the Saxons, he placed there certeina 
Frenchmen, which having in disdeine the dishonest niauers of the 
Germane women, made a law, th.at the females should not succeed to any 
inheritance within that land, which at this daie is called Meisen, so that, 
if this ha true, this law was not made for the realme of Franco, nor the 
Frenchmen possessed the land Salike, till foure hundred and one and 
twentie yeares after the death of Pharamond, the supposed maker of this 
Salike law, for this Pharamond deceased in the years 426, and Charles the 
great subdued the Saxons, and placed the Frenchmen in those parts 
beyond the river of Sala, in the yeare 805. 

“ Moreover, it appeareth by their owne writers that king Pepine, which 
deposed Childerike, claimed the crowne of Prance, as heire generall, for 
that ha was descended of Blithild, daughter to king Clothair the first; 
Hugh Capet also, who usurped the crowne upon Charles Duke of Loraine, 
the sola heire mala of the line and stocke of Charles the great, to make 
his title seeme true, and appeare good, though in deed it was starke 
naught, conveied himselfe as heire to the ladie Lingarl, daughter to king 
Oharlemaine sonne to Lewes the emperour, that was son to Charles the 
great. King Lowes also the tenth, otherwise called saint Lewes, being 
varia heir to the said usurper Hugh Capet, could never he satisfied in 
his conscience how he might justlie keepa and possesse the crowne of 
Prance, till he was persuaded and fullie instructed that queene Isabell his 
grandmother was lineaUie descended of the ladie Ermengard daughter 
and heire to the above named Charles duke of Loraine, by the which 
marriage, the blond and line of Charles the great was againe united and 
restored to the crowne and scepter of France, so that more cleeare than 
the sunne it openlie appeareth that the title of king Pepin, the claime of 
Hugh Capet, the possession of Lewes, yea and the French kings to this 
daie, are derived and conveied from the heire female, though they would 
under the colour of such a fained law, barre the kings and princes of this 
realme of England of their right and lawfull inheritance. 

“ The archbishop further alledged out of the booke of Numbers this 
saieing : ‘ When a man dieth. without a sonne, let the inheritance descend 
to his daughter.’ At length, having said sufficientlie for the proofa of the 
kings just and lawfull title to the crowne of Prance, he exhorted him to 
advance foorth his banner to fight for his right, to conquer his 
inheritance, to spare neither bloud, sword, nor fire, sith his warre was 
just, his cause good, and his claime true. And to the intent his loving 
chapleins and obedient subjects of the spiritualtie might show themselves 
willing and desirous to aid his majestie, for the recoverie of his ancient 
right and true intieritance, the archbishop declared that in their spiritual! 
convocation, they had granted to his highnesse such a summe of monie, 
as never by no spiritual! persons was to any prince before those dales 
given or advanced. 

“ When the archbishop had ended his prepared tale, Rafe Nevill, earle 
of Westmerlaud, and as then lord Warden of the marches against Scot- 
land, understanding that the king, upon a contagious desire to recover 
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hia riglit in France, would surelie take the wars in hand, thought good to 
moove the king to begin first with Scotland, and thereupon declared how 
easie a matter it should be to make a conquest there, and how greatlie the 
same should further his wished purpose for the subduing of the 
Frenchmen, concluding the sum o£ his tale with this old saying : that 
TFJio so will France win, mnst with Scotland first begin. Many matters 
he touched, as well to show how necessarie the conquest of Scotland 
should be, as also to proove how just a cause the king had to attempt it ; 
trusting to persuade the king and all other to be of his opinion. 

“ But after he had made an end, the Duke of Excester, uncle to the 
king, a man well learned and wise, who had beene sent into Italie by his 
father, intending that he should have been a preest, replied against the 
erle of Westmerlands oration, affirming rather that he which would Scot- 
land win, he with France must first begin. For if the king might once 
compasse the conquest of France, Scotland could not long resist ; so that 
conquers Prance, and Scotland would soon obeie. For where should the 
Scots lerne policie and skill to defend themselves if they had not their 
bringing up and training in Franca. If the French pensions mainteined 
not the Scottish nobilitie, in what case should they be. Then take awaie 
France, and the Scots will soon be tamed ; France being to Scotland the 
same that the sap is to the tree, which, being taken awaie, the tree must 
needs die and wither. 

" To be briefe, the duke of Excester used such earnest and pithy per- 
suasions to induce the king and the whole assemllie of the parlement to 
credit his words, that immediately after he had made an end, all the 
oompanie beganne to crie, Warre, Warre; France, France. Hereby the 
bill for dissolving of religious houses was clearlie set aside, and nothing 
thought on but onlie the recovering of Prance, according as the archbishop 
had moved. ... 

In the Play. 

Henry’s appeals to the Archbishop, first, to give a rightful inter- 
pretation of the Salic Law, and secondly, to show that he may “ with 
right and conscmice malee this clawi,” are additions by Shakespeare. 

The intention is to exhibit the king as an upright monarch, bent 
upon being thoroughly satisfied as to the legality, justice and right- 
eousness of the claim, ere putting it forward. 

The king first draws attention to the danger from Scotland 
Holinshed gives Westmoreland. 

Minor alterations are : Lingare for Lingard ; Ermengare for 
Ermengard. “ When the man dies, etc." for “ When the man dies 
without a son.” 

Shakespeare omits the argument of Exeter that the conquest of ’ 
France is the true key to the conquest of Scotland, 

The description of the Bees’ Commonwealth is not in Holinshed. 
Shakespeare is supposed to have taken it from Lyly’s Euphues (p! 
187 ], 

“ Whilest in the Lent season the king laie at Killingworth, there came 
to him from Charles Dolphin of France certeine ambassadors, that brought 
with them a barrell of Paris baUes, which from their maister thev 
presented to him for a token that was taken in verie ill part as sent in 
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Bcorne, to signifie that it was more meet for the king to passe the time 
with such childish axercise, than to attempt any worthie exploit. 
Wherfore the K. wrote to him that, yer ought long, he would tosse him 
some London halles that perchance should shake the walles of the best 
court in France.” 

In the Play. 

Shakespeare attaches this incident to Act I. ii. In reality it 
occurred at Killingworth in the previous Lent. 

By transposing the event and placing it at the end of this scent 
Shakespeare obtains the dramatic effect of enlisting the entire 
sympathy of the audience with the king, who in fact was altogether 
in the wrong. 

‘'This tun of treasure." This expression is supposed to have been 
taken from “ The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth.” 

Holinshed’s description is “ a barrell of Paris balls.” 

ACT II.— SCENE II. 

“When king Henrie had fullie furnished his navie with men, 
munition, and other provisions, perceiving that his capteines mio- 
liked nothing so much as delaie, determined his souldiors to go a ship- 
hoord and awaie. But see the hap, the night before the daie appointed 
for their departure, he was crsdiblie informed, that Richard earle of Cam- 
bridge, brother to Edward duke of York, and Henrie lord Scroope of 
Masham, lord treasurer, with Thomas Graie, a knight of Northumber- 
land, being confederat togither, had conspired his death ; wherefore he 
caused them to he apprehended. The said lord Scroope was in such 
favour with the king, that he admitted him sometime to be his bed-fellow, 
in whose fidelitie tha king reposed such trust, that when anie privat or 
publike couucell was in hand, this lord had much in the determination 
of it. For he represented so great gravilie in ins countenance, such 
modestie in behaviour, and so vertuous scale to all godlinesse in his 
talke, that whatsoever he said was thought for the most part necessarie 
to he doone and followed. Also the said sir Thomas Greie (as some 
write) was of the kings privie councell. 

“ These prisoners upon their examination, confessed, that for a great 
summe of monia which they had received of the French king, they 
intended varelie either to have delivered the king alive into the hands of 
his enimies, or else to have murthered him before he should have 
arrived in the duchie of Normandie. When king Henrie had heard all 
things opened, which he desired to know, he caused all his nobilitie to 
come before his presence, before whome he caused to be brought the 
ofiendors also, and to them said. Having thus conspired the death and 
destruction of me, which am the head of the realme and governour of the 
people, it maie he (no doubt) but that you likewise have sworne the con- 
fusLon’of all that are here with me, and also the desolation of your owne 
countrie. To what horror (0 Lord) for any true English hart to con- 
sider that such an execrable inictuitie should ever so bewrap you, as for 
pleasing of a forren enimie to imbrue your hands in your bloud, and to 
riiine your owne native soile. Revenge herein touching my person 
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thougli I seeke not ; yet for the safegard of yon, my deere freends, and 
for due preservation of all sorts, I am by office to cause example to be 
shewed. Get ye hence, therefore, ye poore miserable wretches, to the 
receiving of your just reward, wherein Gods majestie give you grace of 
his mercie and repentance of your heinous offenses. And so immediatelie 
they were had to execution. . . . Diverse write that Eichard earle of 
Cambridge did not conspire with the lord Scroope and Thomas Graie 
for the murthering of king Henrie to please the French king withall, but 
onelie to the intent to exalt to the crowne his brother in law Edmund 
earle of March as heire to Lionell duke of Clarence : after the death of 
which earle of March, ... the earle of Cambridge was sure that the 
crowne should come to him by his wife, and to his children, of hii 
begotten. And therefore (as was thought) he rather confessed himselfe 
for need of monie to be corrupted by the French king, than he would 
declare his inward mind, and open his verie intent and secret pur- 
pose. ... 

Holinshed. The conspirators are formally tried and confess their guilt 
In the Play. Shakespeare departs from Holinshed in two particulars . 

(1) The incident of the man who railed upon the king, and whom 
Henry pardoned contrary to the judgment of the conspirators 

(2) The intimation that the king has discovered the plot against 
him is conveyed to the conspirators by the king handing them 
the intercepted letters which the guilty men imagine are their 
commissions. 

The change is productive of a most striking dramatic efect. 

ACT II.-~SOBNE ly. 

“Immediatelie after, the king sent over into Franca his uncle the duke 
of Excester, the lord Greie admerall of England, the archbishop oi 
Duhline, and the bishop of Norwich, ambassadors unto the French king, 
with five hundred horsse, which were lodged in the temple house in Paris, 
keeping such triumphant cheere in their lodging, and such a solemne 
estate in their riding through the citie, that the Parisiens and all the 
Frenchmen had no small mervell at their honorable port. The French 
king received them verie honorahlie andbanketted them right sumptuouslie, 
shewing to them justs and martial! pastimes, by the space of three days 
togither, in the which justs the king himselfe, to shew his courage and 
activitie to the Englishmen, manfullie brake speares and lustilie tournied. 
When the triumph was ended, the English ambassadors, having a time 
appointed them to declare their message, admitted to the French kings 
presence, required of him to deliver unto the king of England -the realme 
and crowne of France, with the entier duchies of Aquiteine, Normandie 
and Anjou, with the countries of Poictiou and Maine. Manie other 
requests they made: and this ofiered withall, that if the French Vin g 
would, without warra and effusion of Christian hloud, render to the king 
their maister his verie right and lawful! inheritance, that he would be 
content to take in marriage the ladie Katharine, daughter to the French 
king, and to indow her with all the duchies and countries before 
rehearsed ; and if he would not so doo, then the king of England did 
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espresse and signifie to him, that with the aid of God, and helpe of Ms 
people, he would recover his inheritance, wrongfullie withholden from him 
with mortall warre, and dint of sword. . . . 

“ The iVenchmen being not a little abashed at these demands, thoui^ht 
not to make anie absolute answer in so weightie a cause, till they ^ad 
further breathed ; and therefore pivaied the English ambassadors to saie 
to the king their maister, that they now having no opportunitie to 
conclude in so high a matter, would shortlie send ambassadors into 
England, which should certifle and declare to the king their whole mind 
purpose, and intent. The English ambassadors returned with this 
answer, making relation of everie thing that was said or doone. King 
Henrie, after the returne of his ambassadors, determined fullie to make 
warre in Prance, conceiving a good and perfect hope to have fortunate 
suooesse, sith victorie for the most part followeth where right leadeth, 
being advanced forward by justice, and set foorth byequitie.” ... 

Holinshed. The embassy of the Duka of Exeter takes place imme- 
diately after the Parliament at Leicester. 

Shakespeare places the embassy of Exeter after the arrival of King 
Henry in Prance, “ For he is footed in this land already:’ Even the 
embassy of Antelope, later than that of Exeter, was despatched from 
Southampton before the king embarked for Prance. 

A subsequent embassy headed by Antelope, the pursuivant at arms, 
was despatched from Southampton on the 5th August, in which Henry 
“ exhorted the French King in the bowels of Jesu Ghrisl, to render him 
that which was his owns, whereby effusion of Christian blood miaht he 
avoided." 


ACT III.-SGENES I., II., III. 

“ Bub now to proceed with king Henries dooings. After this, when the 
wind came about prosperous to his purpose, he caused the mariners to 
weie up anchors, and hoise up sailes, and lo set forward with a thousand 
ships, on the vigil of our ladle dale the Assumption, and tooke land at 
Caur, commenlie called Kideaux, where the river Saine runneth into the 
sea, without resistance. At his first comming on land, he caused pro- 
clamation to be made, that no person should be so bardie on pain of death, 
either to take anie thing out of anie church that belonged to the same, 
or to hurt or doo any violence either to priests, women, or anie such as 
should he found without weapon or armor, and not readie to make 
resistance. 

“ The next day after his landing, he marched toward the tewne ot 
Harfleur, standing on the river Saine between two hills ; he besieged it on 
euerie side, raising bulwarks and a bastell. The Prenoh king being adver- 
tised that king Henrie was arrived on that coast, 'sent in all haste the lord 
de la Breth constable of Prance, the seneshallof Prance, theiordEoueiqualt 
marshall of Prance, the seneshall of Henault, the lord Lignie, with other, 
which fortified townes with men, victuals, and artillerie, on all these 
frontiers towards the sea. And hearing that Harflue was beseiged. they 
came to the oastell of Oaudebecke, being not farre from Harflue, to the 
intent they might succour their ireends which were besieged, by some 
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policie or meanes ; but the Englishmen, notwithstanding all the damage 
that the Frenchmen could worke against them, foraied the countrie, 
spoiled the villages, bringing manie a rich praie to the campe before 
Harfiue. And dailie was the towne assaulted ; for the duke of Glocester 
to whome the order of the siege was committed, made three mines 
under the ground, and approching to the wals with his engins and 
ordinance, would not sufier them within to take anie rest. For although 
they with their countermining somewhat disappointed the Englishmen, 
and came to fight with them hand to hand within the mines, so that they 
went no further forward with that worke ; yet they were so inclosed on 
ech side, as well by water as land, that succour they saw could none 
come to them. . . . 

“ The eapteins within the towne, perceiving that they were not able 
long to resist the oontinuall assaults of the Englishmen, knowing that 
their wals were undermined, and like to be overthrowne (as one of their 
bulwarks was alredie, where the earles of Huntington and Kent had set 
up their banners) sent an officer at armes foorth about midnight after the 
feast daia of saint Lambert, which fell that yeare upon the tuesdaie to 
beseech the king of England to appoint some certeine persons as com- 
missioners from him, with whome they within might treat about some 
agreement. The duke of Clarence, to whome this messenger first 
declared his errand, advertised the king of their request, who granting 
thereto, appointed the duke of Excester with the lord Fitz Hugh, and 
sir Thomas Erpingham, to understand their minds, who at the first 
requested a truce untill sundaie next following the feast of saint Michaell, 
in which meane time, if no succour came to remoove the siege, they 
would undertake to deliver the towne into the kings hands, their lives 
and goods saved. The king advertised hereof, sent them word, that 
except they would sm-render the towne to him the morow next insuing, 
without anie condition, they should spend no more in talke about the 
matter. ... 

“The king, neverthelesse was after content to grant a respit upon 
certeine conditions, that the eapteins within might have time to send to 
the French king for succour (as before ye have heard) lest he intending 
greater exploits, might lose time in such small matters. When this 
composition was agreed upon, the lord Bacquevill was sent unto the French 
king, to declare in what point the towne stood. To whome the Dolphin 
answered, that the kings power was not yet assembled in such number 
as was convenient to raise so great a siege. This answer being brought 
unto the eapteins within the towne, they rendered it up to the king of 
England, after that the third daie was expired. Which was on the daia 
of Saint Maurice, being the seven and thirtieth daie after the siege 
■was first laid. The souldiers were .ransomed and the towne sacked 
to the great gaine of the Englishmen. AU this doone, the king 
ordeined capteine to the towne his uncle the Duke of Excester who 
established his lieutenant there, one sir John Fastolfe, with fifteene 
hundred men, or (as some have) two thousand and thirtie six knights 
whereof the baron of Oarew, and sir Hugh Lutterell, were two 
councellors. ... 

“ King Henree, after the winning of Harfiue, determined to have pro- 
ceeded further in the winning of other townea and fortresses; hut 
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because the dead time of the winter approched, it was determined by 
advise of his councell, that he should in all convenient speed set forward, 
and march through the countrie towards Calis by land, least his returns 
as then homewards should of slanderous toongs be named a running 
awaie ; and yet that journie was adjudged perillous, by reason that the 
number of his people was much minished by the flix and other fevers, 
which sore vexed and brought to death above tifteene hundred persons of 
the armie ; and this was the cause that his returne was the sooner 
appointed and concluded. . . . 

“ At length the king approached the river of Some, and finding all the 
bridges broken, he came to the passage of Blanchetake, where his great 
grandfather king Edward the third a little before had stricken the battell 
of Cressie ; but the passage was now so impeached with stakes in the 
botome of the foord, that he could not passe, his enimies besides there 
awaie so swarming on all sides. He therefore marched forwards to 
Ar.ames, marching with his armie, and passing with bis carriage in so 
martial a maner, that he appeared so terrible to his enimies, as they 
durst not offer him battell. And yet the lord Dalbreth constable of 
Erance, the marshall Boncequaulfc, the earl of Vendosme great master of 
France, the duke of Alanson, and the earle of Eichmont. with all tiie 
puissance of the Dolphin laie at Abuile, but ever kept the passages, and 
coasted aloofe, like a hauke though eager yet not bardie on her preie. 
The king of England kept on his journie till he came to the bridge of 
saint Maxenoe, where he found above thirtio thousand Frenchmen, and 
there pitched his field, looking suerlie to be fought withall, . . . 

“The king the same daie found a shallow, between Corbie and Peron, 
which never was espied before, at which he with his army and carriages 
the night insuing, passed the water of Some without let or danger, and 
therewith determined to make haste towards Calis, and not to seeke for 
battell, except he were thereto constreined, because that his armie by 
sioknesse was sore diminished, in so much that he had but oaelie two 
thousand horssemen, and thirteen thousande archers, bilmen, and of all 
sorts of other footmen. 

“The Englishmen were brought into some distresse in this jomie, by 
reason of their vittels in maner spent, and no hope to get more, for the^ 
enimies had destroied all the come before they came. Best could they 
none take, for their enimies with alarmes did ever so infest them; dailie 
it rained and nightlie it freesed ; of fuell there was great searsitie, of 
fluxes nlentie : monie inough, but wares for their releefe to bestow it on, 
Sd fcC noAe. Yet in this great, necessitie, the poor people of the 
countrie were not spoiled, nor anie thing taken of them without paiment, 
nor anie outrage or offense done by the Englishmen, except one, which 
was that a souldiour tooke a pix out of a church, for which he was 
aunrehended, and the king not once removed till the box was restored, 
and the ofiandoor strangled. The people of the countries thereabout, 
hearing of such aeale in him to the maintenance of justice, ministred to 
his armie victuals, and other neoessaries, although by open proclamation 
BO to doa they were prohibited. 
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In the Play. 

Shakespeare follows Holinslied closely in the siege. 

There are (1) The mines and sountermines. 

(2) The command of the siege is given to Gloneester. 

(3) The parleys. 

(4) The garrison yielding beeauso disappointed of succour 

by the French king. 

Shakespeare does not follow the march, but he uses the incident of 
a soldier stealing a pix from a church to account for the death of 
Bardolph, hanged for stealing a pax. 

AOT III. 


“The French king being at Eone, and hearing that king Henrie was 
passed the river of Some, was much displeased therewith, and assem- 
bling his councell, to the number of five and thirtie, asked their advise 
what was to be done. There was amongst these five and thirtie his 
sonne the Dolphin, calling himselfe king of Sicill ; the dukes of Barrie 
and Britaine, the earl of Pontieu the kings yoongest sonne, and other 
high estates. At length thirtie of them agreed that the Englishmen 
should not depart unfought withall, and five were of a contrarie opinion 
but the greater number ruled the matter ; and so Montjoy king at armes 
was sent to the king of England to defie him as the enimie of France, and 
to tell him that ha should shortlie have battell. King Henrie advisedhe 
answered: Mina intent is to doo as it pleaseth God, I will not seeke 
your maister at this time ; but if he or his seeke me, I will meet with 
them God willing. If anie of your nation attempt once to stop me in my 
journie now towards Calls, at their jeopardie be it; and yet wish I not 
anie of you so unadvised, as to be the occasion that I die your tawnia 
ground with your red bloud. When ha had thus answered the herald, 
he gave him a princelie reward, and licence to depart. Upon whose 
returne, with this answer, it was incontinentlie on the French side 
proclaimed,^ that all men of warre should resort to the constable to fight 
with the king of England. Whereupon, all men apt for armor and 
desirous of honour, drew them toward the field. The' Dolphin sore 
desired to have beene at the battell, but he was prohibited by his father • 
likewise Philip earle of Gharolois would gladlie have beene there, if his 
father the duke of Burgognie would have suffered him : manie of his 
men stale awaie, and went to the Frenchmen. The king of England 
hearing that the Frenchmen _ approched, and that there was another 
river for him to passe with his armie by a bridge, and doubting least if 
the same bridge should be broken, it would be greatlie to his hinderance 
appointed certeine capteins with their bands, to go thither with all speed 
before him, and to take possession thereof, and so to keepe it till his 
comming thither. . , , r > 


*he Frenchmen busie to breake downe 
their bridge, assailed them so vigorouslie, that they discomfited them, and 
tooke and siue them; and so the bridge was preserued till the king came 
and passed the nuer by the same with his whole armie. This was on the 
two and twentith dav of October. The duke of Yorke that led the 
vauntgard. , • # 
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'* Order was taken by oommandemenfc from tbe king after tbe armie waa 
first set in battell arraie, that no noise or clamor should be made in the 
host ; so that in marching foorth to this village, euerie man kept himselfa 
quiet : but at their comming into the village, tiers were made to giue 
light on euerie side, as there likewise were in the French host, which was 
incamped not past two hundred and fiftie pases distant from the English. 

“The cheefe leaders of the French host were these: the constable of 
France, the marshall, the admerall, the lord Rambures maister of the 
orosbowes, and other of the French nobilitie, which came and pitched 
downe their standards and banners in the countie of saint Paule, within 
the territorie of Agin court, having in their armie (as some write) to the 
number of threescore thousand horssemen, besides footmen, wagoners 
and other. They were lodged even in the waie by the which the English- 
men must needs passe towards Calls, and all that night after their 
comming thither made great cheare and were verie merie, pleasant, and 
full of game. ■ The Englishmen also for their parts were of good com- 
fort, and nothing abashed of the matter, and yet they were both hungrie, 
wearie, sore travelled, and vexed with manie cold diseases. Howbeit, 
reconciling themselves with God by hoosell and shrift, requiring assist- 
ance at his hands that is the onelie giver of victorie, they determined 
rather to die, than to yeeld, or flea. The daie following was the five and 
twentieth October in the year 1415, being then fridaie, and the feast 
of Crispine and Orispinian, a day faire and fortunate to the English, but 
most sorrowfull and unluokie to the French. . . . 

“ Thus the Frenchmen being ordered vnder their standards and banners, 
made a great shew : for suerlie they were esteemed in number six times as 
manie or more, than was the whole companie of the Englishmen, with 
wagoners, pages and all. They rested themselues, waiting for the bloudie 
blast of the terrible trumpet, till the houre betweene nine and ten of the 
clocke of the same daie. 

In the Play. 

Shakespeare follows Holinshed closely, viz : 

(1) The determination of the French to fight the English. 

(2) The passages at the bridge, i.e. the struggle between the English 

and the French for the possession of the bridge. 

(3) The message of Montjoy (see vi. 152-158). 

(4| The present made by Henry to Montjoy (see vi. 150). 

(5) The silence in the English host. 

(6) The proximity of the camps on the night before the battle. 

(7) The chief leaders of the French. 

(8) Tbe day of tbe battle, Friday, October 25th, tbe feast of 

Crispin and Orispian. 

(9) The numbers of the French, sis times greater than the English. 

(10) The Duke of York leads the vanguard. 

“ The Dolphin sore desired to haue beene at tbe battell, but lie was 
prohibited by bis father : likewise Philip earla of Oharolois would gladlie 
haue heene there, if his father the duke of Burgoguie would haue suSered 
him : manie of his men stale awaie, and went to the Frenchmen, 
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In the Play. 

Shakespeare, in representing the Dauphin as present at the battle, 
departs from Holinshed. 

ACT lY.— THE BATTLE. 

The English Dispositions. 

•‘King Henrie, by reason of his small number of people to fill vp his 
battels, placed his vauntgard so on the right hand of the maine battell, 
which himselfe led, that the distance betwixt them might scarse be 
perceiued, and so in like case was the rereward ioined on the left hand, 
that the one might the more readilie succour an other in time of need. 

“ When he had thus ordered his battels, he left a small companie to 
keepe his campe and cariage, which remained still in the village, and then 
calling his capteins and soldiers about him, he made to them a right grave 
oration, mooving them to plaie the men, whereby to obteine a glorious 
victorie, as there was hope certain e they should, the rather if they would 
but remember the just cause for which they fought, and whome they 
should incounter, such faint-harted people as their ancestors had so often 
overcome. To conclude, manie words of courage he uttered, to stirre them 
to doo manfullie, assuring them that England should never be charged 
with his rausome, nor anie Frenchman triumph over him as a captive ; 
for either by famous death or glorious victorie would he (by Gods grace) 
win honour and fame. 

Henry’s Speech before the Battle. 

“ Tt is said that as he heard one of the host utter his wish to another 
thus : I would to God there were with us now so manie good soldiers as 
are at this houre within England 1 the king answered ; I would not wish a 
man more here than 1 have ; we are indeed in comparison to the enimies 
but a few, but if God of his clemencie doo favour us, and our just cause (as 
I trust he will) we shall speed well inough. But let no man ascribe 
victorie to our owne strength and might, but onelie to Gods assistance, to 
whome I have no doubt we shall worthilie have cause to give thanks 
therefore. And if so be that for our oSenses sakes we shall be delivered into 
the hands of our enimies, the lesse number wa be, the lesse damage shall 
the lealme of England susteine ; but if we should fight in trust of multitude 
of men, and so get the victorie (our minds being prone to pride), we should 
thereupon peradventure ascribe the victorie not so much to the gift of 
God, as to our owne puissance, and thereby provoke bis high indignation 
and displeasure against ns; and if the enimie get the upper hand, then 
should our raalme and couutrie suffer more damage and stand in further 
danger. But be you of comfort, and show your salves valiant, God and 
our just guarrell shall defend us, and deliver these our proud adversaries 
with all tne multitude of them which you see, (or at least the most of 
them), into our hands. . , . The Frenchmen in the meane while, as 
though they had beane sure of victorie, made great triumph, for the 
capteins had determined before how to divide the spoile, and the soldiers 
the night before had plaid the Englishman at dice. The noble men had 
devise^? «• ohariot, wherein they might triumphantlie conveie the king 
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captive to the oitie of Paris, crieng to their soldiers ; Haste you to the 
spoils, glorie, and honor ; little weening (God wot) how soone their brags 
should be blowne awaie. 

In the Play. 

Westmoreland wishes for men from England. 

Holinshed. It is " one of the host who utters this wish. 

Montjoy’s Message to demand ransom. 

“ Here we maie not forget how the French thus in their jolitie, sent a 
herald to king Henrie, to inquire what ransoms he would offer. Where- 
unto he answered, that within two or three houres he hoped it would so 
happen, that the Frenchmen should be glad to common rather with the 
Englishmen for their ransoms, than the English to take thought for their 
deliverance, promising for his owne part, that his dead carcasse should 
rather be a prize to the Frenchmen, than his living bodie should paie 
anie ransome. When the messenger was come backe to the French 
host, the men of warre put on their helmets, and caused tlieir trumpets 
to blow to the battell. They thought themselves so sure of victorie, that 
diverse of the noble men made such hast towards the battell, that they 
left manie of their servants and men of warre behind them, and some 
of them would not once stale for their standards ; as amongst other the 
duke of Brabant, when his standard was not come, caused a baner to 
be taken from a trumpet and fastened to a speare, the whioh he com- 
.manded to he borne before him insteed of his standard. . , . 

Henry’s Achievements. 

“ The king that daie shewed himself e a valiant knight, albeit almost felled 
by the duke of Alansou ; yet with plaine strength he slue two of the dukes 
companie, and felled the duke hhnselfe ; whome when he would haue 
yelded, the kings gard (contrarie to his mind) slue out of hand. 

“ The duke of Glocester the kings brother was sore wounded about the 
hips, and borne downo to the ground, so that he fell backwards, with his 
feet towards his enimies, whom the king bestrid, and like a brother 
valiantlie rescued from his enimies, & so sauing his life, caused him to 
he oonueiad out of the fight, into a place of more safetie. 

The Plundering of the Baggage ; the Slaughter of the Prisoners. 

“ In the meane season, while the battell thus continued, and that the 
Englishmen had taken a great number of prisoners, certeine Frenchman 
on horssehacke. “ Entred vpon the kings campe, and there spoiled the 
hails, robbed the tents, brake vp chests, and caried away caskets, and 
slue such seruauts as they found to make anie resistance. 

“ But when the outcrie of thel ackies and boies, which ran awaie for 
feare of the Frenchmen thus spoiling the campe, came to the kings 
eares, he doubting least his enimies should gather togither againe, and 
begin a new field ; and mistrusting further that the prisoners would be an 
aid to his enimies, or the verie enimies to their takers in deed if they were 
sufiered to liue, contrarie to his accustomed gentlenes, commanded by 
sound of trumpet, that euerie man (vpon paine of death) should 
inoontinentlie slaie his prisoner. 
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The Second Battle. Retreat of the French. 

“ When this lamentable slaughter was ended, the Englishmen disposed 
themselues in order of battell, readie to abide a new field, and also to 
inuade, and newlie set on their enemies, with great force they assailed the 
earles of Marie and Eauconbridge, and the lords of Lauraie, and of Thine, 
with six hundred men of armes, who had all that dale kept togither, but 
now slaine and beaten downe out of hand. Soma write, that the king 
perceining his enimies in one part to assemble togither, as though they 
meant to giue a now battell for preseruation of the prisoners, sent to them 
an herald, commanding them either to depart out of his sight, or else to 
come forward at once, and giue battell: promising herewith, that if they 
did ofier to fight againe, not onelie those prisoners which his people 
alreadie had taken ; but also so manie of them as in this new conflict 
which they thus attempted should fall into his hands, should die the death 
without redemption. 

“The Frenchmen fearing the sentence of so teririble a decree, without 
further delaie parted out of the field. 

Thanksgiving for the Victory. 

“ And so about foure of the clocke in the after noone, the king, when 
he saw no appearance of enimies, caused the retreit to be blowen ; and 
gathering his armie togither, gave thanks to-almightie God for so happie 
a victoria, causing his prelats and chapleins to sing this psalm. In exitu 
Israel da Aegypto, and commanded everie man to kneele downe on the 
grounde at this verse : non nobis Domme, non nobis, sed nomini tuo da 
gloriam Which doone, he causgd Te Deum, with certeine anthems to 
be soong, giving laud and praise to God, without boasting of his owns 
force or anie humane power. That night he and his people tooke rest, 
and refreshed themselves with such victuals as they found in the 
French camps, but lodged in the same village where he laie the night 
before. 

Montjoy’s Request for permission to collect the dead. 

“ In the morning Montjoie king at armes and fcure other French 
heralds came to the K. to know the number of prisoners, and to desire 
buriall for the dead. Before he made them .answer (to understand what 
they would sale) he demanded of them whie they made to him that 
request, considering that ha knew not whether the victorie was his or 
theirs. 

In the Play. 

Montjoy makes this request on the evening of the day of battle; 

not next morning. 

The King gives the name of Agincourt to the battle. 

“When Montjoie by true and just confession had cleered that 
doubt to the high praise of the king, he desired of Montjoie to under- 
stand the name of tlie castell neere adjoining : when they had told him 
it was called Agincourt, he said. Then shall this conflict be called the 
batteU of Agincourt. . . . 

French Losses. 

‘ It was no marvell though this battell was lamentable to the French 
nation, for in it were taken and slaine the flower of all the nobilitie of 
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France. There were taken prisoners, Charles duke of Orleance, nephue 
to the French king, John duke of Burbon, the lord Bouciqualt one of the 
marshals of Prance (he after died in England) with a number of other 
lords, knights, and esguiers, at the least fifteene hundred, besides the 
common people. There were slaine in all of the French part to the 
number of ten thousand men, whereof were princes and noble men bear- 
ing baners one hundred twentie and six ; to these, of knights, esquiers, 
and gentlemen, so manie as made up the number of eight thousand and 
foure hundred (of the which five hundred were dubbed knights the night 
before the battell) so as of the meaner sort, not past sixteene hundred. 
Amongst those of the nobilibie that were slaine, these were the cheefest, 
Charles lord de la Breth high constable of Prance, Jaques of Chatilon 
lord of Dampier admerall of Prance, the Lord Eambures master of the 
crossebowes, sir Guisohard Dolphin great master of Prance, John duke 
of Alanson, Anthonie duke of Brabant brother to the duke of Burgognie, 
Edward duke of Bar, the earle of Nevers an other brother to the duke 
of Burgognie, with the erles of Marie, Vaudemont, Grandpree, Roussie, 
Eauconberge, Pols and Lestrake, beside a great number of lords and 
barons of name. 

English Losses. 

Of Englishmen, there died at this battell, Edward duke of Yorke, the 
earle of Suffolke, sir Richard Eikelie, and Davie Gamme esquier, and 
of all other not above five and twentie parsons, as some doo report. But 
other writers of greater credit affirme, that there were slaine ahoue fiue or 
six hundred persons. 

ACT V.— PROLOGUE. 


The Entry into London. 

Henry forbids his Helmet to be carried before him, and 
ascribes the victory to God. 

“ The king, like a grave and sober personage, and as one remember- 
ing from whom all victories are sent, seemed little to regard such value 
pompe and shewes as were in triumphant sorb devised for his welcom- 
ming home from so prosperous a journie, in so much that he would not 
sufier his helmet to be caried with him, whereby might have appeared 
to the people the hlowes and dints that were to be seene m tbe same ; 
neither would he suffer auie ditties to be made and soong by minstrels o 
his glorious victorie ; for that he would whollie have the praise and thanks 
altogither given to God.” . . . 

The Mayor of London meets the King at Blackheath. 

“ The maior of London, and the aldermen, apparelled in orient grained 
scarlet, and foure hundred commoners clad in beautifull murrie, well 
mounted, and trimlie horssed, with rich collars, & great chaiues,_ met 
the king on Blackheath, reioising at his returne : and the ciergie of 
London, with rich crosses, sumptuous copes, and massie censers, ’'sceiued 
him at saint Thomas of Waterings with solemne procession. 

The visit of the Emperor Sigismund. 

“ In this fourth yeare of king Henries reigne, the emperour Sigismima, 
oooaine germane to king Heinie, came into England, to the intent that he 
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might make an attonement betweene king Henne and the French king ; 
with whom he had beene before, bringing with him the archbishop of 
Remea, as ambassadour for the French king.’ 

ACT V.— SCENE II. 

"Whilest these victorious exploits were thus happi lie atchived by 
the Englishmen, and that the king laie still at Bone, in giving 
thanks to almightie God for the same, there came to him eftsoones 
ambassadours from the French king and the duke of Burgognie to moove 
him to peace. The king minding not to be reputed for a destroier of 
the countrie, which he coveted to preserve, or for a causer of Christian 
bloud still to be spilt in his guarrell, began so to incline and give ear 
unto their sute and humble request, that at length (after often sending to 
and fro) and that the bishop of Arras and other men of honor hod beene 
with him, and likewise the earle of Warwike, and the bishop of Eoches- 
ter had beene with the duke of Burgognie, they both finallie agreed upon 
certeine articles, so that the French king and his commons would thereto 
assent. Now was the French king and the qneene with their daughter 
Katharine at Trois in Champaigne governed and ordered by them, which 
so much favoured the duke of Burgognie, that they would not, for anie 
earthlie good, once hinder or pull backe one jot of such articles as the- 
same duke should seeks to preferre. And therefore what needeth mania 
words, a truce tripartite was accorded betweene the two kings and the 
duke, and their countries, and order taken that the king of England 
should send in the companie of the duke of Burgognie his ambassadours 
into Trois in Champaigne, suffioientlie authorized to treat and conclude 
of so great a matter. The king of England, being in good hope that all 
his affaires should take good suocesse as he could wish or desire, sent to 
the duke of Burgognie his uncle, the duke of Excester, the earle of Salis- 
burie, the bishop of Elie, the Lord Fanhope, the lord Fitz Hugh, sir John 
Rohsert, and sir Philip Hall, with diverse doctors, to the number of five 
hundred liorsse, which in the companie of the duke of Burgognie came 
to the citie of Trois the eleventh of March. The king, the qneene, and 
the ladie Katharine them received, and hartilie welcomed, shewing great 
signes and tokens of love and amitie. After a few dales they fell to 
councell, in which at length it was concluded that king Henrie of England 
should coma to Trois, and marie the ladie Katharine ; and the king her 
father after his death should make him heire of his realms, crown and 
dignitie. . . . 

“ King Henrie being informed by them of that which they had doone, 
was wall content with the agreement, and with all diligenoe prepared to 
go unto Trois. _ . . , The duke of Burgognie accompanied with many 
noble men, received him two leagues without the towne, and conveied him 
All his armie was lodged in small villages thereabout, 
^d after that he had reposed himselfe a little, he want to visit the 
French king, the queene, and the ladie Katharine, whoma he found in 
samt Peters church, where was a verie joious meeting betwixt them (and 
this was on the twentith dale of Male) and there the king of England, 
and the ladie Katharine were affianced.” 

The 'wooing of Katharine is Shakespeare’s invention. 
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Lyly’s Euphues “The Bees.” 

“ Gentlemen, I bane for ye space of this twenty yeares dwelt in this 
place, taking no delight in any thing but only in keeping my Bees, and 
marking them, and this I finde, which had I not seene, I shold hardly 
haue beleeued. That they vse as great wit by indu[c]tion, and arte by 
workmanship, as euer man hath, or can, vsing betweene themeselues no 
lesse iustice then wisdome, and yet not so much wisdoms as maiestie: 
insomuch as thou wouldest thinke, that they were a kinde of people, a 
common wealth for Plato, where they all labour, all gather honny, fiye all 
together in a swarme, eate in a swarm, and sleepe in a swarm, so neate and 
finely, that they abborre nothing so much as vncleannes, drinking pure 
and cleere water, delighting in sweete and sound Musick, which if they 
heare but once out of tune, they fiye out of sight : and therefore are they 
called the Muses byrds, bicause they Mow not the sound so much as the 
consent. They lyue vnder a lawe, vsing great reuerence to their elder, as 
to the wiser. They chuse a King, whose pallaco they frame both brauer 
in show, and stronger in substaunce: whome if they finde to fall, they 
establish again in his throne, with no lesse duty then deuotion, garding 
him continually, as it were for feare he should miscarry, and for loue he 
should not ; whom they tender with such fayth andfauour, that whether- 
soeuer he flyeth, they follow him, and if hee can-not fiye, they carry him : 
whose lyfe they so loue, that they will not for his safety stick to die, such 
care haue they for his health, on whome they build all their hope. If 
their Prince dye, they know not how to liue, they languish, weepe, sigh, 
neither intending their work, nor keeping their olde sooietie. 

“ And that which is most meruailous, and almoste incredible : if ther be 
any that hath disobeyed his commaunderaents, eyther o| purpose, or 
vnwittingly, hee kylleth hymselfe with his owne sting, as executioner of 
his own stubbornesse. The King him-selfe hath his sting, which hoc vseth 
rather for honour then punishment : And yet Euphues, al-beit they lyue 
vnder a Prince, they haue their priueledge, and as great liberties as 
straight lawes. 

“ They call a Parliament, wher-in they consult, for lawes, statutes, 
penalties, chusing officers, and creating their king, not by affection but 
reason, not by the greater part, but ye better. And if such a one by 
ohaunce be chosen (for among men aom-times the worst speede best) as is 
bad, then is there such ciuill war and dissention, that vntill he be pluekt 
downe, there can be no friendship, and ouer-throwne, there is no enmitie, 
not fighting for quarrelles, but guietnesse. 

“ Buery one hath his office, some trimming the honny, some working 
the wax, one framing hiues, an other the combes, and that so artificially, 
that Dedalus could not with greater arte or excellencie, better dispose the 
orders, measures, proportions, distinctions, ioynts and circles. Diuers 
hew, others polish, all are carefull to doe their works so strongly, as they 
may resist the craft of such drones, as seek to liue by their labours, which 
maketh them so to keepe watch and wards, as lyuing in a campe to others, 
and as in a court to tnem-selues. Such a care of chastitie, that they 
neuer ingender, such a desire of cleannesse, that there is not so much as 
meate in all their hiues. When they go forth to work, they marks the 
wind, the clouds, and whatsoeuer doth threaten either their ruine, or 
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raign, and hauing gathered out of euery flower honny they return loden in 
their mouthes, thighs, wings, and all the bodye, whome they that tarried 
at homo receyua readily, as easing their baekes of so groat burthens. 

“ The Kyng him-selfe not idle, goeth vp and downe, entreating, 
threatning, commaunding, vsing the counsell of a sequel, but not loosing 
the dignitie of a Prince, prefei-ring those yat labour to greater _ authoritie, 
and punishing those that loyter, with due seueritie. All which thinges 
being much admirable, yet this is most, that they are so profitable, 
bringing vnto man both bonnye and wax, oacb so wbolsome that wee all 
desire it, both so necessary that we cannot misse them.” 

Holinshed’s Description of Henry V. 

“In strength and nimblenessa of bodie from his youth few to him 
comparable, for in wrestling, leaping, and running, no man well able to 
compare. In casting of great iron barres and beanie stones he excelled 
commonlio all men, neuer shrinking at cold, nor slothfnll for heat; and 
when he most laboured, his head commonlie vncouered ; no more wearie 
of harnasse than a light cloake; verie valiantlie abiding at needs both 
hunger and thirst ; so manfull of mind as neuer seane to quinch at a 
wound, or to smart at the paine ; not to tutne his nose from euill 
sauour, nor close his eies from smoke or dust ; no man more moderate in 
eating and drinking, with diet not delicate, but rather more meet for men 
of warre, than for princes or tender stomachs. Euerie honest person was 
permitted to come to him, sitting at meale, where either secretlie or 
openlia to declare his mind. High and weightie causes as well betweene 
men of warre and other he would gladlie heare, and either determined 
them himselfe, or else for end committed them to others. He slept verie 
little, but that verie soundlie, in so much that when his soldiers soong at 
nights, or minstrels plaied, he then slept fastest ; of courage inuincible, of 
purpose vnmufcable, so wisehardia alwaies, as feare was banisht from 
him ; at euerie alarum he first in armor, and formost in ordering. In 
time of warre such was his prouidenca, bountie and hap, as he had true 
intelligence, not onelie what his enimies did, but what they said and 
intended : of his deuises and purposes few, before the thing was at the 
point to be done, should be made priuie. 

“ He had such knowledge in ordering and guiding an armie, with 
such a gift to incourage his people, that the Frenchmen had constant 
opinion he could neuer be vanquished in hattell. Such wit, snob 
prudence, and such policie withall, that he neuer enterprised any thing, 
before he had fullie debated and forecast all the maine chances that might 
happen, which doone with all diligence and courage he set his purpose 
forward. What policie he had in finding present remedies for sudden 
inischeeues, and what engines in sailing himselfe and his people in sharpe 
distresses ; were it not that by his acts they did plainlie appeare, hard 
were it by words to make them credible. Wantonnesse of life and thirst 
in auarice bad he quite quenched in him; vertues in deed in such an 
estate of souereigntie, youth, and power, as verie rare, so right com- 
mendable in the highest degree. So staled of mind and countenance 
beside, that neuer iolie or triumphant for victorie, nor sad or damped for 
losse or misfortune. For bountifulnesse and liheralitie, no man more free, 
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gentle, and franke, in bestowing rewards to all^persons, according to tte 
deserts: for liis saieng was, that he nener desired monie to keepa, hut to 
gine and spend. 

“Although that storie properlie serues not for theme of praise or 
dispraise, yet what in hrenitie may well be remembred, in truth would not 
be forgotten by sloth, were it but onlie to remaine as a spectacle lor 
magnaniinitie to haue alwaies in eie, and for incouragement to nobles in 
honourable enterprises. Knowen be^it therefore, of person and foiine was 
this prince rightlie representing his heroicall affects, of stature an 
proportion tall and manlie, rather leane than grose, somewhat long 
necked and blaoke haired, of countenance amiahle, eloquent and graue 
was Ms speech, and of great grace and power to persuade : for collusion, 
a maiestie was he that both liued 4 died a paterne in princrfiood, a lode- 
starre in honour, and mirrour of magnificence: the more highlie exa 
in his life, the more deepelie lamented at his death, and famous o 



EXAMINATION PAPEBS. 

ACT I.— PROLOGUE. 

1. Prom whafc sources did Shakespeare derive his materials for this play ? 

2. What references are there in this Prologue to the stage in Shakespeare’s 

time ? 

3. Explain the phrases : — 

“ Assume the port of Mars." 

“Piece out our imperfections," 

“A chartered lih&rtine." 

“ The perilous narroio ocean.” 

“ Imaginary puissance.” 

“It icould drinli the cup and all.” 

“ Crescive in his faculty.” 

i. What do you gather of the character, past and present, of King Henry, 
from the conversation between the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of Ely ? 

5. Explain the following allusions and give the context where necessary : 

“ Eydra-headed wilfulness ” ; “ The Qordian knot ” ; “ Some 
certain dukedoms ” ; “ the offending Adam ” ; “ A Mzise of dre.” 

6. Comment upon the grammar of the following : — “ Familiar as his 

garter ” ; “ The severals and unhidden passages ” ; “ For the 
which supply” ; “ Was like and had indeed against tcs passed” ; 
“ the accomplishment of many years.” 

7. In what sense does Shakespeare use the following words : — invention, 

consideration, addiction, popularity, seat, unraised, lasars, 
exhihiters, companies ? 

8 What is a Prologue ? For what purpose is it used in this play ? 

ACT I.—SOENE I. 

1. Give extracts to show the difiSeulties Shakespeare met with in his 

attempt to represent the play of Henry V. upon the stage. How did 
he attempt to overcome them ? 

2, “ That self-same bill is urged.” What bill is alluded to ? When 

was it first * urged ' ? Can you assign any reasons why it was not 
passed then ? 

8. Explain the following allusions and give the context where necessary ; 

“ Whose high uprearedand abutting f rants ” ; “ his lion's whelp ” ; 
“prisoner kings” ; “Like Turkish mute.” 

L Give the context and explain the meaning of the following passages : 
“Playing the mouse in absence of the cat.” 

“ Take heed how you inipaion otir persons.” 

“ Fo woman shall succeed in Salique land," 

“ Toil cannot revel into dukedoms there.” 

“ And lie pavilioned in the fields! of Fiance.” 

5. Enumerate briefly the arguments of Canterbury (1) to establish the 
legality of Henry’s claim to the throne of France ; (2) In answer to 
Henry’s question, “ May I with right and conscience make this 
claim ? ” 

5. In what sense does Shakespeare use the following words : — religiously, 
mortality, nicely, glose, dishonest, dcfunotion, intendment, giddy, 
sumless, 

7. What can you infer from Act I. So. ii. of the state of England at the 
accession of Henry V. ? Quote a passage in support of your 
statement. 
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ACT I.— SCENE II. 

1. Write out the comparison between the “ state of man” and the work 

of honey-bees. What moral does Canterbury draw from, the 
comparison ? 

2. What estimate did the Dauphin form of Henry’s character from his 

“ wilder days " ? How does Henry himself allude to those days ? 

3. Quota the reference to the game of tennis. Explain the terms set, 

hazard, courts, chaces ? Explain the double meaning contained in 
any of these terms, 

i. Explain with reference to the context “ Half their forces ” ; “ With 

waxen epitaph ” ; “ a mmvrning widow ” ; “ coursing snatchers ” ; 
“ amply to imhar ” ; “ unfurnished kingdom” ; “ kiy down our 
proportions.” 

5, Explain the grammar of the following : — 

“ King Lewis Ms satisfaction.” 

“ With ample and brim fulness of his pree” 

“ Stood smiling to behold.” 

“ In the book of Numbers is it writ.” 

6, In what sense does Shakespeare use the following words ; — entertain, 

convey, shotvs, idly, congruing, galliard, cousin, empery, impawn. 
Quote passages in which these words occur. 

7, Paraphrase We hope to make the sender blush at it 

to 

That this fair action may on foot be brought.” (293-310). 

ACT II.— SCENE II. AND PROLOGUE. 

1. Y7hat evidence is there for determining the date of the play ? 

2. What events occur between the First and Second Acts ? Quote from 

the Prologue to Act II. to show when the scene changes from 
London to Southampton. 

3. Give the main facts of the con.spiracy against Henry. What modifi- 

cation does Shakespeare make of these facts for dramatic purposes ? 

4. What promise to playgoers had Shakespeare made as regards Sir John 

Palstaff ? How does he fulfil this promise in the play of Henry V. ? 
Criticise the motives of the dramatist in h'm change of purpose. 

5. Explain: — “ I will hold out mine iron ” ; ” sworn brothers” ; “ that 

is my rest ” ; ‘‘ ancient ” ; ” I loill scour you with my rapier ” ; 
“ Sword is an oath" ; '' quotidian tertian.” 

6. Compare and contrast Nym, Pistol and Bardolph. 

7. What effect had the prospect of war with Prance upon the English 

nation ? " 

8. Explain the following phrases : — 

“ Silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies.' 

“ Model to thy inward greatness.” 

“ The abuse of distance." 

“ Force a play.” 

” To give you gentle pass.’' 

” It will toast cheese.” 

9. Explain the following allusions ; — “ With winged heels, as English 

Mercuries " ; “ Hound of Crete ” ; “ Of Cressid's kind ” ; “ hides a 
^word.” 
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ACT II.- SCENE IL 

What was the object of the conspiracy against Henry V. ? Describe 
the dramatic method by which the King leads on the traitors to 
their self-condemnation. Quote the passage in which the King 
describes what would have been the consequences if the con- 
spiracy had been successful. 

Give an outline of the comic plot in the play, and show how it is 
connected with the main plot. 

Explain with reference to the context: — “ an oath of michle might; ” 
“his heart is fracted and corroborate ; “I shall sutler he;" 
“ that's mercy, hit too much security; ” “ the golden earnest of our 
death;" "every mb is smoothed on 02 ir loay ;" "dulled and 
cloyed with gracious favours." 

Give the derivation of the following words: — "nice," " ^pavilioned," 
"marches,” "sutler," "cloy," "security," "orisons," "hoult," 
"preposterously," and state in what sense they are used by 

5. Give the meanings of the following words: — "potoers," "in head," 

"quittance,” "enlarge," "complexion," "guide," "practices," 
"suggest," “tender," "taste," "dear," "puissance," "jealousy," 
" botch." 

6. Explain the following allusions: — "his lion gait,” "vasty Tartar" 

" tell the legions.” 

7. Paraphase ; — 

“ Now, lords of France ; the enterprise whereof 
to 

No King of England, if not King of France ” (181-192). 

I 

ACT n.— SCENE III. 

1. Describe the death of Falstaff. Name any popular delusions that 

are referred to by Shakespeare. 

2. Quote and explain any proverbial sayings that occur in this scene. 

3. Give instances of Mrs. Quiekly’s blunders in the use of words. 

4. Explain the following : — " Ghristom child;" " clear thy crystals ; " 

"he cried out of sack:” "let senses rule;" "the fuel is gone 
that maintained that fire;" "a’ babbled of green fields." Give 
the reading of the folios for this last sentence, and explain the 
change. 

5. Comment upon the grammar of the following : — "should walk the 

whole world;" "how pnooth and even they do bear themselves ; “ 
" the only she ; " "let us condole the Icnight;" " we will aboard ; " 
“ which I in sufferance heartily will rejoice." 

6. Give the parting advice of Pistol to Ibis wife ere setting ouf, for 

France. 

7. Scan the following lines, and explain any peculiarity of metre 

“ To envelope and contain celestial spirits." 

" Upon our spiritual convocation." 

“ To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the son." 

" Game pouring like the tide into a breach." 

'* Let housewifery appear : keep cZosj, I thee commcpid" 
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ACT IL— SCENE IV. 

1. Give (briefly)^ and contrast the opinions of the French King and 

the Dauphin with respect to the English invasion. Quote the 
Constable’s reply to the Dauphin. 

2. What interval of time occurs between the third and fourth scenes 

of Act II. ? What deviations does Shakespeare make from 
history ? 

3. Quote the passage in which the French King gives his reasons for 

thinking “ King Henry strong." 

4. Explain the following : — "More than carefully;’' "the sick and 

feeble parts of France;" "a Whitsun morris-dance;" "the 
outside of the Roman Brutus ; ” “ the fatal and neglected 
English;" "turn head ajid stop pursuit." 

5. What express greeting did Exeter bear from Henry to the 

Dauphin ? 

6. Explain: — "The kindred of him hath been fleshed on us." What 

particular instance does the French King give? Quote his 
words. 

7. Explain, with reference to the context: — "This most memorahle 

line;" " sweeten the bitter mock;" "his most famed of famous 
ancestors ; ” “ the promise of his greener days." 

8. Give the etymology of the following words, and show if it explains 

the meaning in which Shakespeare uses them: — "lazar" 
"cloy" " guioh," "awkward," "complement," "yearn." 

ACT IL— SCENE I. axd PBOLOGUE. 

1. What use does Shakespeare make of a chorus in this play ? 

2. Give a brief description of a theatre in the Elizabethan period. 

3. Quote that part of King Henry’s exhortation to the soldiers before 

Harfieur commencing "on, on, you noblest English" to the 
end. 

4. Give the meanings of the following words, and guota the passage 

in which each word occurs: — "bottoms,” "rivage," "sternage," 
"pith,” "ordnance," "linstock," "portage," "jutty,” " war -proof 

6. Explain the following, with reference to the allusions where 
necessary: — "the young Phoebtis fanning;" "like so many 
Alexanders;" "the game’s afoot;" "the mettle of your pasture;" 
"cull’d arid choice-drawn cavaliers; ” "men of grosser blood." 

6. “ When the blast of loar bloics in our ears." What change does 

this make in men ? Give the King’s words, descriptive of a 
man (1) in peace, (2) in war. 

7. Paraphrase : — “ Thus with imagined wing our swift scene flies 

to 

Breasting the lofty surge ” (Pro. 1-12). 
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AOT I.— SCENE II. 

1. What are Pluellen’s chief charaoteristica ? Desorihe his first 

appearance in the play. 

2. How does the Boy describe Bardolph, Pistol, and Nym 

respectively 1 

3. What is the nationality of Pluellan, Gower, Jamy, and 

Macmorris ? What is Fluellen’s opinion of Macmorris and 
Jamy respectively ? 

4. Explain the following : — “ A case of lives," “ men of mould," 

" baiocock," "purchase," "carry coals," "particularities," 
"plain-song," "swashers," "antics." 

5. Quota and explain any “play upon words” that you may have 

noticed in this scene, 

6. To whom was the conduct of the siege of Harfleur committed ? 

What indications are there in the scene of how the siege was 
carried on ? How long did the siege last, and why was the 
capture of the town essential to Henry’s plan of campaign ? 

7. “ Gentlemen both, you will mistake each other." Who is the 

speaker ? Who are the gentlemen addressed, and what was the 
nature of their dispute ? 

AOT m.— SCENE III. AND IV. 

1. State briefly in your own words how King Henry describes the 

horrors of war that may happen to a city captured by assault. 
Illustrate your answer by any instances of such ravages in the 
Peninsular War, 

2. What reason does the Governor give for the surrender of 

Harfleur ? 

3. Whom did Henry appoint as Governor of the captured town ? 

4. Why did Henry march for Calais ? Give (o) the reasons stated in 

^ the play ; (6) what yon suppose were the King’s real motives. 

5. Give the meaning of the following: — " parle," " half-achieved," 

" flesh’d soldier," “ bootless,” " o’erblows," " addrest," "defensible." 

3. Give instances of {a) compound words, (6) nominative absolute, in this 
scene. 

r. Explain the following allusions : — "send precepts to the leviathan," 
" as did the wives of Jewry at Herod's bloody-hunting 
slaughtermen." 

3. What light is thrown on the character of Katharine in Scene IV. ? 

?. What arguments have been adduced against the insertion of 
Scene IV. in this play ? Can you give any reasons in support 
of retaining it ? ^ 

10. Scan une following lines, quoting any peculiarity of accent or 
metre 

“ trill in her ashes she is buried." 

“is send precepts to the leviathan." 
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AOT Iir.— SCENE V. 

1. Where is the river Somme ? Where did Henry first attempt to cross 

the river ? At what point did he actually cross it ? 

2. How does the Constable describe the climate of England ? 

3. Quote the Dauphin’s contemptuous allusion to the English, and give 

the Constable’s description of the state of the English army, 

4. Explain the following" passages, and give the speaker in each 

instance ; — “ I loill sail mu diihtdom to bn;/ a slobbery arid a dirty 
farm," “ And leach lavoltas high and swift corantos." “ Whose 
low vassal seat the Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon.” 

5. Give an instance of the use of the double comparative by Shakespeare 

as found in this scene. 

6. Explain the following words and phrases nook-shotten isle,” 

“ sodden,” “ sur -reined jades," “ droping icicles,” “ captive chariot," 

“ for achievement.” 

1, Scan the following lines, noting any peculiarity of metre ; — 

“ Mart de ma vie! if they march along." 

“ Dieu de batailles ! whcr-e have they this mettle f ” 

ACT III.— SCENE VI. 

1, Give Pistol’s description of the Goddess Fortune, What explanation 

does Fluellen give of this description ? 

2. Where was “ the bridge ? ” Why was it important for Henry to 

seise it ? 

3, What was the crime for which Bardolph was executed ? What 

historical incident does Shakespeare follow ? Describe Pistol’g 
attempt to save his comrade. 

4. Explain the following : — “ The fig of Spain," “ a beard of the general's 

cut," “ row know me by my habit,” “ a hole in his coat” “ tee speak 
upon our cue," “ siich slanders of the age.” 

6. Give Fluellen’s description of Bardolph ? Why did Henry order the 

execution of the latter ? What were the King’s commands against 
plundering ? What reason does he give for issuing such orders ? 

6 Give the meaning of the following words “ pax,” “ sconce," 
perdition," ‘■'gamester," " guality,” '* impeachment " "con.” 

7. What do you learn in this scene of the condition of the English army 

before the battle of Aginconrt ? 

8. By whom, to whom, and in what connection were the following 

passages spoken ; — “ the duke will hear thy voice," “ this is an 
arrant, counterfeit rascal,” “ My ransom is this frail and worthlm 
trunk," 
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ACT III.— SCENE VII. 

1. Explain the following allusions : — “ le cheval volant, the Pegasus," 

“ the fipe of Hermes,” “ it is a beast for Perseus.” 

2. Give examples from III. vii. of the extravagant boastfulness of the 

Erench, and show that the Constable does not rate the prowess of 
the Dauphin very highly. 

3. Explain the following: — Teem of Ireland,” "French hose,” "hooded 

valour,” “ to nic^e with his fat-brained followers so far out of his 
hnowl^ge.” 

i. What was the distance between the English and French camps, and 
how was the distance ascertairxed ? How far is the statement in 
agreement with the historical facts ? 

5. Give instances in this scene of a play upon the double meaning of 

words. 

6. What do you understand by the expression, “ I will cap that proverb *’? 

Quote the proverbs in their proper sequence. 

7. What meaning is given to the following words in this scene: — 

“ armour,” "absolute," " lodging,” "still,” "have at,” "overshot,” 
“ winking,” “ robustious.” 

8. Quote from the scene passages that indicate the time passed. What 

reason had Shakespeare for the insertion of the scene ? 


ACT IV.— PROLOGUE. 

1. What description do you find in the Prologue of the manner in which 

the French and English respectively passed the night before the 
battle of Agincourt ? 

2. Quote passages from the Prologue that indicate the proximity of the 

opposing armies to each other. 

3. Explain the following expressions : — “ accoynplishing the knights,” 

"four or five most vile and ragged foils,” "alargess universal,” 
“ tardy-gaited night,” " overbears attaint.” 

4. How did Eng Henry pass the night before Agincourt ? Quote from 

the Ohorus lines descriptive of his action. 

5. What eftect had the presence of Eng Henry upon his soldiers ? 

6. Give the derivation and meaning of the following words: — "odds,” 

"linstock," "yeoman,” "cullion,” "Lavolta,” "palfrey,” "foil,” 
“ eke,” “ alarum.” 

7. Paraphrase “Now entertain conjecture of a time 

to 

and the third hour of drowsy morning name ” (1-16), 

8. Comment upon the grammar of the following : — 

“ When creeping murmur and the poring dark 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe.” 

Explain the expression “ the poring dark.” 
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ACT lY.-SGENE I. 

1. Wliat indications of the character of the King do you find in this 

scene ? Comment very briefly. 

2. Assign any reason why the scene is written partly in prose and partly 

in verse. 

3. Summarize the conversation between King Henry and the soldiers 

Williams and Bates, 

4. What led to the quarrel between the King and Williams? What was 

the subsequent issue of the quarrel ? 

5. “ There is some sort of goodness in things evil.” What reflections 

does King Henry make on this sentiment ? 

6. Explain the following with reference to the context: — “J am a 

gentleman of a company,” “ I love the lovely bully,” “ the violet 
smells to him as it doth to me,” “ that's a perilous shot out of an 
elder gun” ”war is his beadle.” 

7. ■ How does King Henry disguise himself in order to visit his soldiers ? 
a. Paraphrase “ So, if a son that is by his father sent about merchandize 

to 

when they purpose their services ” (154-156). 

9. Explain the following words and expressions us fairly,” 
” husbandry” ‘‘casted slough,” “anon,” “popular,” "rawly,” 
“ admiration.” 


ACT IV.-SGBNE I. 

1. Show that Henry's speech upon ceremony is a natural sequence to hia 

late conversation with Williams and Bates. 

2. Give a summary of King Henry’s reflections upon ceremony. 

3, Explain the following “ The farced title running fore the king,” 

“ with body filled arid vacant mind,” “ sweats in the eye of Phabus,” 
“ sleeps in Elysium,” “ doth rise arid help Hyperion to his horse.” 

4, Quote the lines from “ 0 hard condition 

to 

What is thy soul of adoration ” (249-262). 

6. Comment upon the grammar in the following sentence : — "whose 
hours the peasant best advantages.” 

6. Explain the allusion in “ the fault 

My father made in compassing the crown. 

What does the King say he had done in order to atone for this 
fault ? 

1. Sean the following lines, and point out any peculiarities in metre : — 

“ And make a moral of the devil himself." 

“ God-a-mercy, old heart I thou speak'st cheerfully.” 

8, Give instances of the use of the nominative absolute in this scene. 
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ACT IV.— SCENE II. and III. 

1. Give Grandpr6’s description of the woe-begone appearance of the 

English Army at Agincourt. 

2. What were the opposing numbers of French and English, respectively, 

at Agincourt ? 

3. Describe the position of the battlefield, and the disposition of Henry s 

forces. How in the actual battle did he goad the French to attack ? 
What physical conditions contributed to the French defeat ? 

4. Explain the following : — “ inahe incision in their hides,” ^ “the 

English are embattled " “ a hilding foe," “ idle speculation,” “ the 
tucket Big Muts seems bo/ukTWpt iii theiT beggo/ved host, 

5. Compare the campaign of Cressy with that of Agincourt. 

6. What wish was expressed by Westmoreland just before the battle of 

Agincourt ? What deviation from history does Shakespeare make 
here ? 

7. Paraphrase : — “ By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 

to 

For the best hope I have ” (iii. 24-33.) ’ 

8. Comment upon the grammar of: — “’tis a fearful odds,” “this day 

shall gentle his condition” “ It yearns me not if men my garments 
wear.” 


ACT IV.— SCENE HI. 

1. Give six instances where Shakespeare departs from history in the 

play. Prom what source did he derive his historical information ? 

2. Explain fully “ This day is call’d the feast of Crispian." 

3. What efiect did the speech of Henry have upon Westmoreland ? 

4. Show that the speech of the King was peculiarly calculated to rouse 

the courage and devotion of his troops. 

5. Explain the following expressions: — “ I wait hut for my guidon ” 

“ he which hath no stomach to this fight,” “ he’ll remember with 
advantages,” “hold their manhoods cheap,” “native graves,” 
“ killing in relapse of mortality.” 

6. Explain with reference to the context : — 

(a) “ Why, now thou hast unwished five thousand men,” 

(bj “ The man that once did sell the lion’s skin 

While ihe beast lived, was killed with hunting him.” 

f. Give the meaning of the following words as used by Shakespeare: — 
“expedience,” “achieve,” “argument,” “mind,” “varlet,” “present” 
“trumpet,” “passing,” “dare,” “ slovenry,” “likes.” 

8 Give the substance of the message delivered by Montjoy just before 
the battle commenced. 
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ACT lY.— SCENE V. and VI. 

1. Comment briefly upon the character of King Henry as a king, a 

soldier, and a man. 

2. Explain the following ; “ Qualitie calniie custiire me,” “ flwtt diest on 

point of fox," " I'll fer him, mid firh him, and ferret him," “ This 
roaring devil i’ the old play." 

3. Describe briefly the confusion and despair in the Drench ranks during 

the battle. 

4. Describe the deaths of the Earl of Suffolk and the Duke of York. 

Who was this Duke of York? In what previous play, and under 
what name does he appear ? 

5. Comment upon the grammar of ; — “ Reproach and ever-lasting shame 

Sits mocking in our plumes," “raught me his hand,” "Disorder, 
that hath spoiled us, friend us now." 

6. Explain with reference to the context : — “ They are both hanged," 

“ I’ll to the throng," “ Give the word through," “ All rny mother 
came into mine eyes." 

7. What caused Henry to order the massacre of the French prisoners ? 

How does Shakespeare represent the act as being to a certain extent 
justifiable ? 

8. Give the meaning of the following words as used by Shakespeare : — 

"perdurable," "larding," "yoke- fellow," "honour - otcing," 
"discuss," "noble-ending," "insteeped.” 

9. Paraphrase from : — “ Upon these words I came and cheered him up, 

to 

A testament of noble-ending love ” (vi. 20-7). 


ACT W.— SCENE VII. 

1. What points of resemblance does Pluellen draw between Alexander 

the Great and Henry V. ? 

2. On the night previous to the battle of Agincourt Henry, in disguise, 

had quarrelled with Williams. How does the King manage to avoid 
meeting the soldier In his own person ? 

3. What circumstance gave the name of Agincourt to the battle? 

4. State the losses of the French and English, respectively, in the battle. 

How far are Shakespeare’s figures supported by historical records ? 

5 Explain the following allusions: — "Sis best friend, Cleitus, 

" Assyrian slings," " Monvumth caps," "non nobis," "St. Tavy’s 

6. Giw^the meaning of the following words and phrases Void,” 

“ Yerk," "quite from theanswer," "purchase," " contagious treason," 
“ common men," “ mer-ccnaries.” 

7. How does Williams justify himself to Henry when he discovers that 

his quarrel is with the King and not with Fluellen ? 

8. Show from Henry’s conduct during and after the battle that he was 

actuated by feelings of piety and humility. , „ , 

9. What do you know of the Duke of Gloucester, the Earl of Salisbury. 

and the Duke of Exeter in, the play ? 
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ACT V.-.-SCENE I. and PROLOGUE. 

L What reference in the Prologue of Act V. assists us in determining 
the date of the play? What other historical allusions are there in 
this Prologue ? 

2. Describe the return of Henry V. from Prance after the battle of 

Agincourd. What interesting memento of Henry's personal share 
in that battle still remains ? 

3. By whom, and to whom, and on what occasions were the following 

spoken : — “ This ioas a merry message" ; “ Go, clear thy crystals" ; 

Abate thy rage, great duke! ” “ Our expectation hath this day 
an end" ; “ What is thy name" ? “ J hww thy guality" ; "I will 
none of your money.” 

4. Explain the following : — “ The English beach pales in the flood “a 

mighty lohiffler " ; “ Scald knave ” ; “ your green wound ” ; ” earnest 
of revenge." 

5. Comment on the courage of Pistol on the diSerent occasions on which 

it is tested, viz. (a) at the breach at Harfleur ; (b) at the battle of 
Aginoourt ; (c) in his contest with Pluellen. 

6. Hame the characters in the play that are connected with the wild 

days of the King's youth, and state their respective end. Quote 
from this play if necessary. 

7. How did the Welsh custom of wearing the leek on St. David’s day 

arise ? What allusions are there to this custom in the play ? 

8. Illustrate the modesty of the King by a q^uotation from the Prologue 

to Act V. 


ACT V.-SOENE II. and EPILOGUE. 

1. Who is the Duke of Burgundy in Act V. Sc. ii. ? What caused him 

to advocate Henry's cause ? When and for what reason did he 
subsequently abandon the English alliance ? 

2. Quote from Burgundy’s speech passages descriptive of (a) the 

blessings of peace; (b) a country ravaged by war. 

3. What do you learn in the wooing scene of the characters of (a) 

Henry ; (6) Katharine. 

4. Explain with reference to the context : — “ The fatal balls of 

murdering basilisks ‘‘Let that one article rank with the rest 
“ You use them perspectively ” ; “ She is our capital demand." 

5. What can you gather from the play of the terms of the “ Feace of 

Troyes ” ? 

6. What were the causes of the loss of Prance in the reign of Henry 

YI. ? How far are the causes hinted at in the play ? 

7. What is an anachronism ? Give instances of anachronisms in the 

play of Henry V 

8. Quote the Epilogue. 

9. Explain the following ; — " congreeted" ; “even-pleached”; “cursor-' 

ary ” ; “ consign ” ; “ be thy cook ” ; “ broken music.” 

10. Oommentupon the following passages Owr accept and peremptory 

answer” ; “plain and uncoined constancy” ; “Saint Dennis he 
my speed” ; “nice customs curtsy to great kings ” ; “ mangling by 
starts the full course of their glory.” 
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GENERAL (1888). 

1. {a] How may fclie date of the composition of Henry V. be fixed ? (b) 

With what other historical plays of Shakespeare is Henry V. 
intimately connected? (c) What characters of these other plays 
reappear in Henry V. ? 

2. Give the substance (not the exact words) of either (a) the Archbishop 

of Canterbury's and the Bishop of Ely’s explanation of the change 
in Henry V.’s character at his accession; or (b) Henry V.’s 
argument against Williams concerning the responsibility of a king 
for the fate of his subjects slain in battle. 

3. Explain any grammatical peculiarity in : 

(a) ’ Oai/nst him 7ohose UTongs gives edges unto the swords. 

(b) Thus comes the English with full fowers upon zis. 

(c) When creeping murmur and the poring dark 
IPills the wide vessel of the universe. 

(d) The venom of such holes, we fairly hope, 

Have lost their guality. 

4. Give the meaning in this play and the derivation of — sennet, 

indirectly, linstock, antics, dout, vaward, impeachment, tucket, 
morris-dance. 

5. Express in English prose the exact meaning of : ' 

“ Are they spare in diet, 
to 

Another fall of man ” (H. ii. 131-142). 

6. Give an instance from the play of (a) a pun, (&) a metaphor, (c) a 

simile, (d) a fable, [a) a proverb. 

7. Describe, in your own words, the character of Pluellcn, illustrating 

your description by referring to (not quoting) passages in the play, 

8. Explain the historical allusions in the following passages : 

(a) She hath , . . impotmded as a stray 
The King of Scots. 

(b) Think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown, 

(c) Did in his ales and his angers, look you, kill his best friend, 

Cleitus. 

9. Explain the following passages ; 

(a) Hath got the voice in hell for excellence. 

(b) Hov] hast thou with jealousy infected 
The sweetness of affmnee ? 

(c) The outside of the Rornan Brutus. 

(d) Now we speak upon our cue. 

(e) Though his affections are higher mounted than ours, yet when 

they stoop iliey stoop with like whig. 

(/) But it is no English treason to clip French crowns, and 
to-morrow the king himself will be a clipper. 

(g) Killing in relapse of mortality. 

(h) Congreeing in a full and natural close. 

10. Write out (carefully observing the proper division of the lines) the 

passage beginning : 

“ 0 now, who will behold the royal captain.” 
and ending “ In the night.” 

o?-, that beginning “ Old men forget.” 

and ending “ Saint Crispin’s day.” 
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GENERAL (1888). 

3 Give tEe dates of the early editions of the Play. Describe and discuss 
difierent views that have been held as to its original form. 

2. Discuss the statement—" This is a play without a plot.” 

What is the dramatist's purpose in introducing [a] Bardolph, Nym 
etc., (b) Chorus ? 

3. Explain the following lines, stating the persons in question in each case 

(a) The founder of this law and female bar. 

(h) I am not Barhason, you cannot conjure me. 

(c) You knoio me by niy habit. 

(d) Art thou of Cornish crcio ? — No I am a Welshman. 

(e) Were now the general of oar gracious emyress. 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming. 

What is the special importance of the last quotation ? 

4. Explain the meaning of the folldwiag words and phrases : — ryioy, 

whiffler, scome, hilding, perdy, God before, broken music, Crispin, 
Crispian. 

0 . Illustrate by reference to the play either {a) the character of Pluellen, 
or {b) the religious side of the character of Henry V. 

6. Explain the lines 

(a) 0 England, model to thy inward greatness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart. 

(b) The ivord is " pitch. and pay.” 

(c) As fearfully as doth the galled rock. 

O'erhang andjutty his confounded base. 

(dj Ee hath stolen a pax and hanged must a' be. 

(e) This roaring devil in the old play that every one may pare his 
nails with a ivooden dagger. 

7. Comment on the words in italics ; — (a) “ Corrupting in it own fertility,” 

(6) " King Lewis his satisfaction,” (c) " He smiled me in the face, 
raught me his hand,” (d) " What’s to say ? ” 

In what senses does Shakespeare use the words : * discuss,' ‘ shrewdly,' 
‘ indirectly,’ ‘ enlarge,’ ‘ impeachment.’ 

8. ” And a’ babbled of green fields.” To whom is this reading due? 

What is the reading of the folio? What other suggestions have 
been made for amending it ? 

9. Quote eiflter sixteen lines beginning, " This day is called the feast of 

Crispian,” or fourteen lines beginning, " 0 God of battles, steel my 
soldiers’ hearts.” 

10. Paraphrase. " In cases of defence ’tis best to weigh.” 

to 

(II. iv. 42-7), 


A little cloth,' 
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GENERAL (1892). 

[а) Between what dates was this play first acted ? Quote or paraphrase 

the passage in the text which determines this point. 

(б) What was Shakespeare’s authority for the historical facts of Henry 

. V. ? What change or changes has he made in the order cf 
events ? 

(c) What evidence is there of a previous play, not hy Shakespeare, on 
the same subject ? Give other instances in which he has been 
anticipated in the choice of a subject. 

{d) Prom what Elizabethan author has he been thought to have 
borrowed in this play by way of simile or description. 


State the occasions on which the following words were spoken, giving 
the names of the speakers and of the persons addressed ; 

(a) Base is the slave that ;pays. 

(b) That's mercy, but too much security. 

(c) 'Tis good for men to lave their present pains 

Upon example, 

(a) That’s a perilous shot out of an elder-gun that a ptoor and 
private displeasure can do against a monarch. 

Explain the meaning of {b), (c), and (d), and illustrate the sense in 
Elizabethan English of secure and security, giving their 
derivation. 


Express the meaning of the following passage in modern English 
. prose, neither much shortening nor much expanding it : 

Upon the King I let «s our lives, our sonZs, 

Our debts, our careful wives. 

Our children and our sins lay un the King ! 

We must bear all. 0 hard condition, 

Twin-born with greatness, subject to the breath 
Of every fool, whose sense no more can feel 
But his own wringing ! what infinite heart's ease 
Must Kings neglect, that private men enjoy 1 
And what have Kings, that privates have not too, 

Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 

And ivhat art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What khtd of god art thou, thou suffer' st more 
Of mortal griefs than do my xcorshippms I 
What are thy rents ? What are thy comings in 
0 ceremony, shoiv me but thy wm-th ! 

What is thy soul of adoration ? 
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4. Derive imf, lief, tucht, and illustrate the meaning of these words 

from this and other plays of Shakespeare. 

Comment on the following with examples of their use \~lazar, 
exUhiter, gallmd, Jiuniours, nook-shoUen, 'pax, giimnal, whiter, 
it own. 

5. Write out one, but not more than one, of the following passages, care- 

fully observing the divisions of the lines : 

|a) “ Gracious lord 

Stand for your own " 
to “cold for action” 

(i) “ 0 God of battles ” 

to “for Richard’s soul” 

(c) This day is called the feast of Crispian ’ ’ 
to “ freshly remember’d ” 

6. Illustrate the statement that Pistol’s language “consists in great 

part of scraps from the play house.” 

7. Explain, indicating the context, and with special attention to the 

words italicised— 

{a) Than amply to Mar their crooked titles. 

(i) A WWW epitaph. 

(c) Ho cried out of mh 

(d) I knew by that piece of service they would camj coals. 

(e) I am not Barbason; you cannot conjure me. 

if) ’Tis a hooded valour ; and when it appears it will hate. 

8. Describe in your, own words and illustrate the character either of 

’denry Y. or of Palstafi. 



